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PREFACE 


Australian Lithuanians discusses the evolution of the Australian Lithu- 
anian Community as a productive and thriving force within the greater 
Australian community. The book acknowledges che rightful place of a 
small minority of migrants within the grand mosaic of Australian mul- 
ticulruralism. 

This migrant history paints a picture of che ‘new arrival’ in the con- 
text of a former British colonial outpost. The narrative of these ‘displaced 
persons’, randomly deposited in a mation still searching for its own 
identity, is complex, intriguing and sometimes shocking to scholars and 
students of Australian Culture, Migration Scudies and the ethnically- 
selective immigration policy of the ‘Baltic Experiment’. Today, review 
of such post-WWII government programs is central to rhe ongoing 
discourse on Australian cultural history. Commentary on this period is 
under-represented in English-language narratives on Australian nation- 
building. 

When Arthur Calwell signed an agreement with the International 
Refugee Organization in 1947, he set a new precedent in Australia’s 
immigration policies: he made che first arrangement with a non-Brit- 
ish government to supply a corps of able-bodied subjects as potential 
Australian citizens. Stereotyped as tall, blonde, blue-eyed, industrious 
and Christian, the Lithuanians (as well as Larvians and Estonians) were 
deemed the next best thing when there were too few British or Scandi- 
navian migrants to satisfy Australia’s intent to ‘populate or perish’. 

This book elaborates on the decisive, radical actions taken by Calwell 
and the Australian government, and how this affected the post-WWI 
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Lithuanian migrants. I offer detailed information on the development 
and growth of the Australian Lithuanian Community, which often 
evolved in direct response to processes and policies instigated by the 
federal government. Australian Lithuanians reveals the important role 
played by culture and language in establishing the identities of new 
arrivals. The story of this group's path to citizenship sheds light on 
migration and assimilation of the ‘other’ in contemporary communi- 
ties, near and far. 

General history books about migration te Australia, as well as migra- 
tion curricula in educational settings, often emit references to Lithu- 
anian migrants. On occasion, the Lithuanian communiny’s relatively 
small size has been used as an excuse to forego mention of its signifi- 
cance. Australian Lithuanians invites readers to examine and reconsider 
cultural ambivalence or aversion toward ‘others’ about whom they may 


know very little. 


Origins and sources 


This book was commissioned by the Australian Lichuanian Foundation, 
Inc. at the request of the Federal Council of the Australian Lithuanian 
Community. The Foundation provided assistance to start the project 
and to cover the costs of my research. As an Australian-born Lithu- 
anian, my first-hand familiarity with Australian culcure, the Lithuanian 
language and oral histories of migration from post-WWII Europe have 
been integral co the writing of this text. The previously-untranslated 
materials sourced for this book (archival data, interviews, memoits and 
oral histories) provide new insights into Australia’s multicultural present 


and past. 


A note on the translations 


The translations are my own; I am an accredited Lithuanian transiator 
with the National Accreditation Authority for Translators and Interpret- 
ers (NAATI), Canberra. Previously, I have created an online Lichuanian 
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language course, Lithvanian Language Lessons <www.slic.org.au>, 
funded by a grant from the NSW Echnic Commission. 

In Australian Lithuanians the Lichuanian-language names of organi- 
sations, publications, sports teams and so on, are included as a sup- 
plement to the English-language translations. This allows readers to 
acquaint themselves with Lithuanian, an ancient and unique Baltic lan- 
guage, which is still spoken and written in Northern Europe coday, as 
well as in Australia and in Lithuanian communities worldwide. 

During the nineteenth century and the first half of the twentieth 
century, migrant names were often altered or misspelled at border cross- 
ings and in official entry documents. This was especially prevalent when 
non-Anglo immigrants arrived in Australia, After WWII, Lithuanians 
migrating to Australia retained the original spelling of their names 
whenever possible; however, it was not possible to keep rhe correspond- 
ing accent marks above and below letters, characteristic of the Lithu- 
anian alphabet. 

In the Lithuanian language, the spelling at che end of an individual’s 
family name directly indicates the person's gender, and sometimes mari- 
tal stratus. Male family names end in: -as, #, -iws and -us, (exceptions 
are -¢ and -é); for example, Mr Ankus, Mr Antanaitis, Mr Pacagius, Mr 
Zinkus (exceptions: Mr Bauzé, Dr Doniela). Married women’s family 
names end in -iené; for example, Mrs Antanaitiené, Mrs BauZiené. 
Single women’s names end in: -aité, -itté and -yté; for example, Miss 
PraSmutaité, Miss Pyragiité, Miss Antanaityté. This signifying element 
for family names of Lithuanian migrant men and women was utilised 
on the Certificates of Entry into Australia after WWII (and today, also, 
as such categorising and naming persists in contemporary Lithuania). 
In Australian Lithuanians family names retain their Lithuanian endings 
so readers may distinguish the involvement cf both men and women in 
the Australian Lithuanian Community. 

Many Australian Lithuanians use an Anglicised version of their 
name when interacting within the greater Australian community, and 
revert to the Lithuanian version within the Lithuanian community. For 
example, in Lithuanian my name is Liuda (née) Apinyté Popenhagen; 
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however, in English-speaking circumstances, I employ the English ver- 
sion of my first name, Luda, an abbreviation of Ludvika. Like the major- 
ity of second- and even third-generation Australian Lithuanians, from 
childhood I have learned to ‘lead a double life’; thar is, I apply one set 
of formalities within an Australian cultural context, and a second set of 
customs and traditions within the Australian Lichuanian Community. 
Like many contemporary multiple-identiry Australians, 1 feel ac home 
in both worlds. 
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INTRODUCTION: 
LITHUANIA’S PAST AND PRESENT 
CULTURAL BACKGROUND 


Lithuania, like contemporary Australia, is a nation with citizens of 
diverse ethnicities whose culrure and economy have been enriched 
by immigration. A Lithuanian identity and the Lithuanian language 
have survived despite repeated and sometimes prolonged colonisation 
by Austria-Hungary, Germany, Poland, Prussia, Russia and the Soviet 
Union. Today, Lithuania is a self-governing nation, 2 member of the 
European Union and NATO, and engaged in global commercial and 
trade enterprises with international partners, including Australia. 

Located in north-eastern Europe, Lithuania's western coastline is 
on the Baltic Sea; ic borders Latvia to the north, Belarus to the east, 
Poland to the south, and Kaliningrad, Russia (formerly East Prussia) 
to the southeast. Lithuania has a total area of 65 200 square kilome- 
tres (approximately the areas Belgium and the Netherlands combined). 
Lithuania's present population is under 3.5 millian inhabitants, decreas- 
ing as Lithuanians continue co emigrate in significant numbers (primar- 
ily for economic reasons}. 

The Lithuanian language is unique among Indo-European lan- 
guages. [his Proto-Baltic language is not Slavic, as is commonly believed. 
Its grammatical structure, phonetics and vocabulary have remained 
intact for centuries, making it a valuable resource for both erymologists 
and philologists of European languages. Archaeological and linguistic 
evidence informs us thar Lithuania's ancestors, the Bales, have inhabited 


this region since approximately 2000 BCE. The Balts’ migration history 
remains a subject of great interest to scholars theorising the migratory 
paths of early Indo-Europeans. 

The name of Lithuania, Lite, was first mentioned in the German 
Quedlinburg Annals in 1009. From the twelfth century onwards, medi- 
eval crusaders from many parts of Europe battled the ‘heathen’ inhabit- 
ants of che Baltic region. In che period 1236-63, the state of Lithuania 
was established when Duke Mindaugas united numerous Baltic tribes 
in resistance to advancing Teutonic knights from the west. In 1253 
Mindaugas converted to Christianity, and became Lithuania's first and 
only king to receive a crown from the Pope in Rome. In the subsequent 
civil wars, King Mindaugas was assassinated, and Lithuania renounced 
Christianity. During the ensuing 200 year period, crusading Knights- 
Brothers descended on Lithuanian territory from conquered {Christian- 
ised) regions to che north, east and south of Lithuania — modern-day 
Scandinavia, Austria-Hungary and Germany respectively. 

Religious fervour, commercial interests and the possibility of ter- 
ritorial claims actracted Christian knights to wage war with the ‘god- 
less’ Lithuanians.’ Despice the monastic discipline of the crusaders and 
their superior war technology, they experienced numerous losses in their 
campaigns against the Lithuanians. ‘Ihe greatest defeat of the Order of 
Teutonic Knights was in 1410 at the Batile of Zalgiris, (Gruenwald in 
English and Yannenberg in German) at the hands of Lithuanian and 
Polish combined forces, and their Czech, Russian and Tatar mercenar- 
ies. The failure of the medieval crusades at Zalgiris,? and the wars chat 
dragged on afterwards, destroyed the hope of expansion and dominion 
by the Order and by those who backed it (the Germans especially, but 
also che English and the Prussians). The extent te which the Lithuanians 
were indomitable opponents during those campaigns is seldom noted 
by historians outside the Baltic region.? 

The capital city of Vilnius was officially founded ac the beginning 
of the fourteenth century by the Lithuanian Grand Prince Gediminas 
(Gedimin) during his reign 1316-41. Vilnius was one of the few cities 
on the eastern shore of the Baltic to be founded by a Balt.t The name 
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Vilnius in Lithuanian exists in different versions; for example, Wilna 
in German, Wilne in Polish, Vilna in Russian and Vine in Yiddish. In 
1323 Gediminas officially invited Jewish and Polish tradesmen to help 
build the cicy of Vilnius, and Lithuania became home to many Jewish 
communities in the ensuing centuries. Ac the beginning of the rwenti- 
eth century Vilnius was considered the ‘Jerusalem of the North’, and 
was the main centre in the development of Yiddish as a written and a 
princed language. 

In the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, Grand Duke 
Vytautas (Witold) of Lithuania vanquished peoples and territories from 
the Baltic to the Black Seas, and Lithuania became the largest country 
in Europe. Vytautas was a magnanimous conqueror who allowed his 
ethnically diverse subjects co practise their own languages and religions, 
whether Christian, Jewish or Muslim. Vytautas invited the Crimean 
Karaites to settle near Vilnius. The Karaites, members of a Jewish reli- 
gious sect founded in the eighth century, migrated to Lithuania, and 
continue to reside — even today — along the shores of the lake surround- 
ing Trakai Castle, which was the fortress-home of Lithuanian royalty in 
the Middle Ages. Another group, the Tatars, fighters within the Mongo- 
lian Hordes, and formerly Vyrautas’ opponents, migrated to Lithuania 
to serve as bodyguards to the Grand Duke. Forty thousand Islamic Tatars 
settled in che Vilnius region during Vytautas’ reign.> Nomadic Roma, 
too, have resided in che Baltic region since the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century. The Roma continue to challenge and mystify both Lithuanian 
and European Union administrators, who would like to normalise their 
resident status. 

A co-destiny berween the Lithuanians and the Poles was sealed on 
two past occasions: the first was during the Baltic Crusades in the four- 
teenth century and the second during the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century. In 1386 when Lithuanian Grand Duke Jogaila (/agiello in Eng- 
lish) married the Polish crown princess, Jadviga (Jadwige in English), 
a mutually convenient union was achieved. The Lithuanians had the 
military power and prowess necessary to sustain their own empire and 
protect that of the Poles. The Polish princess had the tide of regent 
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which she conferred upon the Lithuanian duke, whose new status was 
officially recognised by Pope Urban VI, presiding in Avignon and Rome. 
Lithuanian-born Jogaila, the new monarch of the Lithuanian/Polish 
Commonweaith entered the ranks of European nobility under the name 
of Wladislaw III Jagiello. 

The Commonwealth of Lithuania and Poland was formally cre- 
ated at the Union of Lublin (Poland) in 1569 — an alliance that lasted 
200 years. Freedom of travel between the rwo countries and beyond its 
barders during this period paved the way for Lithuanian-Polish citi- 
zens to visit other major European centres, and also travel to the New 
Worlds. The de Vlamingh expedition to the west coast of Australia in 
1696, mentioned at the beginning of Chapter 1, was such an exam- 
ple. From 1770 onwards, however, at approximately the same time as 
Captain James Cook landed in Australia te claim is for England, the 
Palish-Lichuanian Commonwealth began to disintegrate. The economic 
decline linked to the excesses of the nobility resulted in land divisions, 
and in the third partition of the Lithuanian/Polish Commonwealth in 
1795, the Grand Duchy of Lithuania fell under the power of Russia. 
This was the same year that Matthew Flinders set our to circumnavigate 
Australia and chart its coastline. For the next 123 years Lithuania disap- 
peared from che political map of Europe, and was incorporated into the 
Russian Empire. 

Many Lichuanians, together with their Polish counterparts, did 
not tolerate Russian domination, and in 1830 and again in 1863 rose 
in revolt. During the 1830 rebellion, those who were captured were 
sent to internment camps in Prussia before being relocated to England. 
These political activists were then transported co Australia on British 
ships. In Russian-ruled Lithuania, serfdom was abolished in 1861, and 
a market economy slowly developed. However, the Russification process 
intensified, and che Lithuanian press was banned in 1864. Nevertheless, 
Lithuanian language and culture survived oppression through the trans- 
mission of oral histories and a powerful underground national move- 
ment. Lithuanian publications, printed in German-ruled East Prussia 
(also called Lithuania Minor — present-day Kaliningrad), were smuggled 
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into Czarist Lithuania until the ban on printing in Lithuanian and in 
Latin characters was lifted in 1904. The hegemony of Russian culture in 
Lithuania lasted from the establishment of Czarist rule in the eighteenth 
century until World War L 

When Lithuania declared its independence in 1918, the Lithuanian 
economy prospered in a spirit of nationalistic ardour, and state-spon- 
sored Lithuanian arts and culture flourished. Lithuanian became the 
official language and the primary language taught in schools. However, 
after WWI territorial disputes arose with Poland over the capital of 
Vilnius; and Kaunas, the second largest city in Lithuania, became che 
temporary capital of the Lithuanian state. Prior to WWI, Klaipéda (cur- 
rently Lithuania's third largest city), was a cosmopolitan seaport on the 
Baltic Sea under Prussian, then German and finally French dominion 
until 1923, when it was transferred to che Lithuanian government. 

During WWII Lithuania was occupied by both Germany and the 
USSR. In 1939 che capital city Vilnius was returned co Lichuania as part 
of an international agreement signed under Soviet pressure. The follow- 
ing year, Soviet armies entered Lithuania, and began a mass deportation 
campaign where thousands of Lithuanians — of all cultural backgrounds 
— were arrested and sent to labour camps in Siberia. German forces 
occupied Lithuania in 1941, and the Nazis launched a program of geno- 
cide in which $1 per cenc of Lithuania's Jewish population was annihi- 
lated. The Soviet Union re-invaded Lithuania in 1944, and resumed 
the mass deportations started earlier in June 1940. During WWII an 
estimated 750 000 Lithuanians lost their lives as a result of the Nazi and 
Soviet occupations. Berween 1944 and 1954 the Soviet regime deported 
approximately 300 000 Lithuanians ro Siberia and other work settle- 
ments throughout the Soviet Union. During this same time the Soviets 
encouraged the immigration of workers from the other Soviet Socialist 
Republics to Lithuania. Russian became the official language, dominat- 
ing administration, culture and education at all levels in Lithuania. 

In 1944, Lithuanians fearing Soviet oppression and the tisk of 
deportation to Siberia led toward the western sectors of Europe occu- 


pied by Allied forces. After WWII, Lithuanian refugees (like chose 
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from other north-eastern and castern European countries occupied 
by the Soviet government) were relegated to live in DP camps located 
throughout Western Europe. In western Germany alone there were over 
300 000 Baltic (Estonian, Latvian and Lithuanian) displaced persons. 
After WWII when Australia was looking for solutions co increase its 
relatively small population of 7.5 million, nearly 10 000 Lithuanian 
political refugees migrated co Australia as pare of the Mass Migration 
Scheme (1947-54) instigated by Labor Immigsation Minister, Arthur 
Calwell. Derails of the Lithuanian migranis’ arrival, settlement and first 
two years of bonded labour are discussed in Chapters 2, 3 and 4, respec- 
tively. 

The Australian Lithuanian migrants established a community infra- 
structure chat nurtured the preservation of che Lithuanian language 
and culcure. Federal and local community organisation is described in 
Chapters 5 and 6. The Australian Lithuanians joined the Lithuanian 
world community which was a network of Lithuanian migrants in West- 
ern Europe, and North and South America, whose principal mission 
was co strive for Lithuania's liberation from the USSR, and to ensure 
the survival of Lithuanian culture in the face of oppressive measures 
imposed by the Soviet government. Australian Lithuanian cultural units 
throughout cities and regional towns are discussed in Chapters 7 and 8. 

In the late 1980s the Soviet government was crumbling in Lithu- 
ania, The Lithuanian anti-Soviet independence movement, Sgjudis, 
led the councry in its struggle toward self-government, In March 1990 
Lithuania was che frst former Soviet Socialist Republic to proclaim its 
renewed independence. In January 1991 the Sovier military attempted 
to retake Vilnius by force, killing civilians and occupying public build- 
ings. However, the Soviet efforts to overthrow Lithuania's newly re- 
established independence failed. 

In February 1991 Iceland was first nation to recognise Lithuania as a 
freestanding country, Australia recognised Lithuania's independence in 
Augusc 1991, and in September of the same year, Lithuania joined the 
United Nations. In the new millennium Lithuania became a member 
of NATO and the European Union in 2004, and established trade 
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relations with Australia and other international partners. Vilnius, che 
capital city of Lithuania, was declared the Cultural Capital of Europe in 
2009, and has been recognised as Europe's geographical centre. 
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FIRST ARRIVALS: 
SEVENTEENTH TO EARLY 
TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


Introduction 


Since the lace 1600s travellers from the Polish-Lithuanian Common- 
wealth accompanied European explorers and other adventurers in search 
of new worlds, and arrived on western Australian shores. In the eight- 
eenth century Lithuanians were among the passengets on board ships 
investigating the eastern coastal areas of Australasia. There were Lithu- 
anians, too, among the eighteenth and nineteenth century convicts, 
political detainees, explorers and religious refugees who sailed from 
British and German ports to the eastern and southern coasts of Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania. Finally in the late nineteenth and early rwentieth 
centuries Lithuanians were among the economic migtants who settled 
in Australia. The Lithuanians successfully established cheir own com- 
rounity centre, the Australian Lithuanian Society (Australijos Lietuviy 
Draugija), which functioned as a social hub nurturing Lithuanian lan- 
guage and culture. The Australian Lithuanian Sociery formalised rela- 
tionships with international newspapers and Jocal Australian cuirural 
organisations. Lithuanian migrants established a support structure for 
their peers, and prepared to receive furure Lithuanians after WWII as 
part of the Mass Migration Scheme to Australia. 


Lithuanian-Polish visitors 
on the east and west coasts 


Migration stories stand as landmarks in Australia’s history. Anthropo- 
logical evidence reveals thar Australia’s first inhabitants, the Aborigines, 
migrated from south-east Aftica; and for thousands of years their life- 
style and traditions were virtually unchanged on the island-continent of 
their new home. Almost 50 000 years later — in the first half of the sev- 
enceenth century — the first Europeans set foot in Australia, The Dutch, 
the Portuguese and the Spanish had been sailing the seas to the north; 
all were navigating around the East Indies (now Indonesia} and New 
Guinea in search of gold and spices. Finally, on 25 October 1616, rhe 
Dutchman Dirk Hartog, captain of the ship Zendracht of Amsterdam, 
landed on an island off the west coast of Australia. Hartog marked his 
arrival by displaying an inscribed pewter plate noting his accomplish- 
ments at what today is known as Cape Inscription, on Dirk Hartog 
Island. Eighty years later the search for this metallic icon of early Euro- 
pean presence in Australia brought the first Polish-Lithuanians to the 
continent. 

Throughout the seventeenth century the Dutch, in their pursuit 
of natural resources, continued to sail from Batavia (today Jakarta in 
Indonesia) around che western and southern coasts of Australia. Abel 
Tasman had charted the shoreline of New Holland (Australia’s first 
European name), from Cape York in the north to the Great Australian 
Bight in the south. However, he did not sight Australia’s east coast. The 
sea-travellers from the Netherlands represented che Dutch East India 
Company, which deemed the Australian land arid, harsh and unproduc- 
tive. Nevertheless, the Company continued to send ships in the event 
that arable and commercially viable land would be found somewhere in 
the region. However, many such ships were lost at sea and, at the end of 
the seventeenth century, an expedition in quest of missing Dutch ves- 
sels and their traces transported the first Polish-Lithuanian passengers 
to Australian lands. 

On 29 December 1696, the ship Geelvinck, which had sailed from 


Amsterdam six months earlier, landed on Rotimest Island, 19 kilome- 
tres off the coast of Western Australia. The Dutch Captain Willem de 
Viamingh was in command, and his passengers and crew included citi- 
zens of Copenhagen, Bremen and ten from the Polish-Lithuanian Com- 
monwealth. In ail, there were three ships under de Vlamingh’s charge 
in this expedition. The explorers’ mission was to locate any survivors or 
traces of lost Durch vessels along Australia’s coast. Although this mis- 
sion proved mostly fruitless, in 1697 the travellers locared Dirk Hartog’s 
inscribed pewter plate on Cape Inscriprion. Hartog’s plate, which had 
been attached to a wooden post for the last eighty years, had greatly 
weathered and deteriorated. Therefore, Captain de Vlamingh replaced 
it with a new plate on which he reinscribed the original text, and also 
added a description of his own exploits.' Both Hartog’s plate {which 
de Vlamingh returned to the Netherlands) and his own refurbished 
version stand as testaments of che first European arrivals in Australia. 
One cannot help but wonder abour the cultural make-up of the pas- 
sengers and crew of any easlier vessels which may have also landed near 
Australian soil. What national and ethnic identities might have been 
represented? Perhaps, there were citizens of the Polish-Lithuanian Com- 
monwealth on board those ships, too. 

Throughout the eighteenth century, European interest in Terra 
Australis continued. The English and the French both approached the 
east coast of Australia — within rwo years of each other — in the late 
eighteenth century. In 1768 France’s Louis-Antoine de Bougainville 
neared the Great Barrier Reef off the coast of Queensland. However, 
teacherous sailing conditions prevented his ship from landing. In the 
same year James Cook set sail from England on the Endeavour with a 
scientific expedition to explore the South Pacific and to search for the 
“Great South Land’. On this, the first of his chree major voyages, Cook 
anchored off the east coast of Australia on 19 April 1770 at Kurnell 
{the Aboriginal name}, which was later renamed Botany Bay (by the 
English), just south of present day Sydney. Cook’s second voyage in 
the South Pacific lasted from 1772 to 1775, and among the naturalists, 
astronomers and scientists on board his ship the Resodution, there were 
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po natives of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, Reinhold Forster 
and his son Georg. After chis voyage Georg Forster became a lecturer at 
the aldest university in Eastern Europe, the University of Vilnius. In his 
lectures from 1784 to 1787 abour the Pacific Islands and New Zealand 
(Cook’s second voyage did not reach Australia), Forster illuscrated the 
ethnography or natural history of the region using original objects from 
the Souch Seas, and this proved to be of great interest to his students in 
Vilnius.* 


The First Lithuanians in Sydney Cove 


Cook's arrival in Botany Bay marked a significance turn in Auscralia's 
history of migration, and launched the beginning of the end of Aborigi- 
nal sovereignty. Cook renamed the island continent New South Wales, 
and claimed this tetritory as British, in the name of King George III. 
It was selected as the new destination for convicts under sentence of 
transportation, now that North America was oo longer available in che 
aftermath of the American Revolution. From that time the occupants of 
overcrowded British jails were redirected to Sydney Cove. English set- 
tlement in Australia began when the First Fleet, under che command of 
Captain Arthur Phillip, sailed into Por Jackson, just north of Botany 
Bay on Australia’s east coast in 1788. Ic is important to note that the 
origins of the first European migrants to Australia — whether convicts 
or free-men — were not exclusively Anglo-Celtic. Onboard the English 
ships bound for Australia the motley voyagers represented a diversity 
of cultural, professional and religious backgrounds. Among these first 
waves of European migrants to Australia were travellers from a smalt 
north-eastern region of Europe — present-day Lithuania. The Lithu- 
anian migrants represenc distinctive fragments of the intricate mosaic 
of culcural identities transported to Australia from the end of the eight- 
eenth century. 

From the late eighteenth century, when Czarist Russia occupied 
Lithuania, Lichmanian émigrés of diverse ethnic and religious back- 
grounds fled toward Western Europe and Bricain. By che firse decades 
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of the nineteenth century in London there were Lithuanian seafarers on 
temporary station, Lithuanian travellers seeking out opportunities in 
the newly industrialised city, and Lithuanian political prisoners trans- 
ferred from detention centres in Prussia. These Lithuanians were among 
the passengers (convicts and workers) sent from England to the new 
colonies in Australia in the easly 1800s. 

Shipping records from 1816 reveal a convict, Carl Plumback, sent 
from England to Australia, whose country of origin was Lithuania. To 
date, Plumback is the first officially documented Lithuanian migrant 
to Australia. He was a ship's carpenter, apparently working in London, 
whose birthplace was Memel?~ the Old Prussian name for the Lithua- 
nian port-city of Klaipéda on the Baltic Sea. Klaipéda was well-known to 
English craders and travellers in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. Timber, cut in the nearby Lithuanian forests, was transported 
by sea from Klaipéda to England, and used to build ships which trans- 
ported British regiments and Royal Marines to colonial outposts, such 
as Australia (from 1788 until the beginning of the twentieth century). 

Plumback had been arrested in London for a misderneanour for 
which he was imprisoned and convicted to a life-sentence in Australia. 
He reached Sydney in 1816 on the ship Fanny. The spelling of Plum- 
back’s name appears in different versions on documents recording his 
convictions and origins. Sometimes his name is spelled in a Germanic 
form ~ ‘Karl Plumbach’, and sometimes in an Anglicised form — “Carl 
Plumback’; in other instances his name is spelled in a combination 
of the cwe, What's in 2 name? Lithuanian-speaking inhabitants have 
resided in the Klaipéda region, where Plumbach was born, since the 
medieval period. Klaipéda {in Lithuanian), or Memel (in Prussian), was 
occupied intermittently by Prussia, Sweden and Germany until 1924 
when it re-established its sovereignty due to the intervention of the 
French, This port was of great commercial interest to Britain during 
the colonial period due to the thriving lumber trade for which it was 
renowned. Consequently, when Plumback arrived in Sydney Cove in 
1816, be could have been culeurally linked with any of che above eth- 
nicities when he declared Klaipéda as his birthplace. 
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Ambiguities, based on names and declared birthplaces, implicate 
Lithuanians in an incident recorded three years earlier when Joseph 
Aurora disembarked in Sydney in 1813. Shipping records show Aurora 
was born in 1770 in the Russian Empire, which at chat time extended 
from the Baltic Sea to the Bering Strait, and subsequently included Lithu- 
anian territories. Aurora was a sailor by profession, and he was in Londen 
in 1812, at which time he was arrested for che theft of a pair of stockings 
worth 14 shillings — a crime for which he was given a death-sentence. 
Fortunately for Aurora, his status as a foreigner in England saved his life. 
His punishment was commuted to a life-sentence to be served in the 
penal colonies of Australia. Aurora arrived in Sydney in 1813 on the ship 
Earl Spencer, and no further records about him are extant. Aurora had 
changed his name in Britain several times, and historian Elena Govor 
theorises that his name was probably a pseudonym, or perhaps it was a 
direct English translation from another language (possibly Lithuanian) 
within Russian occupied territories in the nineteenth cenrury.* The 
similarity between Auroras fate and that of the above-mentioned Plum- 
back is a curious concurrence, and suggests that chere may have been 
other Lithuanians sence to Australia as convicts in che same time period. 
Records show that since the eighteenth century the names of Lithuanian 
ccavellers have been misspelled or modified by border officials and even 
the migrants themselves in logbooks and at border crossings.” 


The first Lithuanian at Port Phillip Bay 


Records of convict arrivals in Australia show that in 1836 one Antha- 
nas Lagogiannis acquired British nationaliry in Australia. The Lithu- 
anian version of this name would be Antanas Lagogenis, according to 
post-W WH Lithuanian migrant scholar, Antanas Krausas. This is a very 
probable circumstance, as historian Mollie Gillen explains: 


[..-] some of the errors [in spelling] arose from mishearing or 
misunderstanding an accent and sometimes from an error in 
transcription. The convicts often did not know how to spell their 


names.® 
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The date and place of Lagogenis’ arrival in Australia has noc been estab- 
lished; however, there is evidence that he settled at Pore Phillip Bay. To 
date Lagogenis is the firse known Lithuanian to reside in che acea that is 
present-day Melbourne. 


Political prisoners from England 


Political detainees brought from England to New South Wales in 1832 
included a group of Lithuanian revolutionaries deported from Prussia 
one year earlier. In early 1831 a group of Lithuanians had mobilised to 
revolt against Russian forces (representing the repressive Czarist regime 
that had occupied Lithuania since 1795) which had been marching 
through Lithuania on their way to stifle another uprising in Poland. The 
Lithuanian rebellion failed; and surviving Lithuanian militants crossed 
the border into Prussia. Here they were interned in detention camps 
and, together with their Polish counterparts who had also escaped to 
Prussia, they were expatriated to England. In London the former Lithua- 
nian freedom-fighters were convicted for petty crimes. Presumably these 
illicit acts were survival measures on foreign soil where hunger, poverty 
and unemployment rendered multitudes destitute in nineteenth cen- 
cury England. For these petty crimes the Lithuanians were transported 
in 1832 on a Prussian frigate to serve their sentences in New South 
Wales, according to accounts by the Polish explorer Sir Paul Edmund de 
Serzelecki (a scientist, who was a native of the former Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth). 

Surzelecki was a Polish explorer, philanthropist and world-craveller. 
He had previously involved himself in the affairs of political revolu- 
tionaries in Europe, the United States of America, and eventually the 
colonies of Australia. Strzelecki approached Sir George Gipps, Caprain- 
General and Governor-in-Chief of NSW and Van Diemen’s Land and 
their dependencies (1838-46), on behalf of the Lithuanian political 
prisoners, and succeeded in obtaining their liberation in either 1838 
or 1839. By 1840 Surzelecki wrote from Launceston, Tasmania, to his 
sometime sweetheart and compatriot Adyna Turno, thar these former 
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political prisoners were finally enjoying the many privileges associated 
wich freedom in Sydney. Some of the Lithuanians returned co Europe, 
and the remainder stayed on to begin a new life in Australia. 


The first Lithuanian in Tasmania 


Another Lithuanian, Ernst Elsnor, arrived in Van Diemen'’s Land from 
England in the first half of the nineteenth century. Shipping records 
classify Elsnor as a native of Lithuania (region unspecified) who trav- 
elled in 1833 on the ship john headed for the English colony in Hobart 
Town (later renamed Hobart when it became Tasmania's capital ciry). 
Elsnor had been a bookbinder in London, before he was exiled to 
the penal colonies in Australia. He received a seven-year sentence for 
stealing two shirts in London. The spelling of Elsnor’s name does not 
comply wich standard Lithuanian grammar; however, as discussed ear- 
lier, records reveal that the spelling of travellers’ names was often rewrit- 
ten at border-crossings by government officials and, on occasion, the 


migrants themselves. 


Political refugees in Sydney Cove 


Two noblemen from the former Polish-Lichuanian Commonwealth, 
Count Lucien Broel Plater and his brother Ferdinand, arrived in Sydney 
as political refugees in January 1840 — the same year in which con- 
vict transportation from England co Australia was temporarily stopped. 
The Platers were cousins of the afore-mentioned aristocrat and scientist 
Strzelecki, whom they had never met, but with whom they shared a 
common heritage. The Platers and Strzelecki were directly linked to the 
royal Radvila (Lithuanian) or Radziwill (English) family by marriage. 
However, Australia’s high-society in 1840 was not impressed with the 
Platers’ letters of introduction. As the Polish historian Lech Paszkowski 
notes, the aristocratic Anglophiles in the Australian colonies did not 
admit their north-eastern European counterparts into their milieu.’ At 
the time of the Lithuanian-Polish rebellion in 1831, the Plater brothers, 
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educated firsely in Lithuania and later in Latvia, had fled their native 
country. Upon arrival in Sydney Cove their only credentials were their 
claims to nobility, which unfortunately did not prepare them with any 
skills useful for survival in the new colonies in Australia.* 

The Plater brothers moved to a humble abode — a semi-detached 
cottage on the corner of Smith and George Streets, Parramatta — in 
Sydney's west — in 1842. Initially they sold cordial (a type of ronic 
water} in order to earn a living. However, their lacer occupations remain 
unknown. The historian Helen Heney postulates that the Platers did not 
socialise with Scrzelecki despite their connection to him. During this 
same period Strzelecki was heading an expedition to the Snowy Moun- 
tains, in south-eastern Australia, and consequently named Australia's 
highest peak Mount Kosciusko after the Polish hero Tadeusz Kosciuszko 
(1746-1817). Kogciuszko, who was the Placer brothers’ maternal great- 
uncle, was an internationally renowned statesman born in the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania, in an area thar is in present-day Belarus. 


Religious migrants in South Australia 


The first Lithuanians to sertle in South Australia were religious refugees. 
Their arrival is recorded in the Lobethal Museum (founded by a post— 
WWII Lithuanian migrant Jonas K. Vanagas in 1956), On 28 October 
1841, the Varnas family (two parents, a son and two daughters) arrived 
at Port Adelaide, These first Lithuanian South Australians were fugi- 
tives from religious intolerance. Together with other Lutherans {a cotal 
of 275), they had boarded che Danish vessel Séjodd 109 days earlier to 
travel from Prussia to Australia in the hope of practising their Protestant 
faith without persecution. Their destination was a Lutheran settlement 
east of Port Adelaide, established in 1838. In spite of the heavy losses 
of life during the sea-journey, the Lithuanian family was among the 
survivers who reached South Australia. Perhaps there were other Lichu- 
anians who set out on the Skjeld as well. The passenger list denoting 
those deceased during the sea-voyage identifies other individuals whose 
names suggest a Lithuanian heritage; for example, Wailas which could 
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be a Germanic variation on the Lithuanian spelling of Valas. In Aus- 
ualia the Varnas family and their fellow travellers were greeted by other 
Latheran migrants who had arrived several years earlier. They brought 
welcome-gifts of fresh food supplies (meat, butter, cheese and eggs), 
and transported the migrants by bullock dray co their new home in Port 
Adelaide. By the next year they had decided to move to a locality along 
the western branch of the Onkaparinga River, the second major river 
in Adelaide. The Varnas family was among the eighteen families — all 
survivors of the Skjeid — who founded the new settlement of Lobethal 
(‘praise co God’ in German}. 

Approximately forty years later, other Lithuanian migrants arrived 
in South Australia. Becween 1888 and 1898, twenty to thirty Lithu- 
anian migrant workers sertled in the state capital, Adelaide. Here they 
worked at a glass factory and participated in religious and social gather- 
ings in a chapel and a hal] which they had acquired in the same vicinity. 
It is very likely that che Adelaide Lithuanians of the 1880s had emi- 
grated from North America, according to an article in the American- 
Lichuanian newspaper Lietuvitkas Batsas (Lithuantan Voice) published 
in 1888. Lithuanians who had migrated to America earlier in the nine- 
teenth century to escape Czarist persecution in their homeland, subse- 
quently re-departed from America for various locations throughout the 
Antipodes. 


Lithuanians in New Zealand 


The Lithuanians who arrived in New Zealand in the nineteenth century 
had initially departed from Polish territories within Lithuania, which 
included both the capital Vilnius and the southern region of Suvalkija. 
The first known Lithuanian co relocate to New Zealand was Jurgis 
Seizys, who arrived in 1888. In Lithuania he had made a living from 
gathering amber on the Baltic seashore and by raising sheep. His occu~ 
pation in New Zealand was unknown; however, his marriages — first to 
2 Maori, chen ro an Englishwoman — were the subject of an article in a 
nineteenth century American-Lithuanian magazine called Keleivis (The 
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Traveller). The first Lithuanians to settle in the port-city of Auckland in 
this same period were rwo sailors, Vasiliinas and Raudonis.? 


Economic migrants in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries 


When a Lithuanian family — Jonas Mickevicius, his wife and children 
— and rwo other unnamed adult Lithuanian men migrated from Britain 
in 1887, they naively considered themselves the first and only Lithu- 
anians in Australia. The ove adult men returned to London within a 
few years; however, Mickevidius opened a fruic and vegetable stall at 
a Sydney market. In 1914 Mickevicius met a fellow expatriate, Jonas 
Viedrinaitis, who had migrated co Australia from England the year 
prior. Born in Lithuania, Viedrinaitis had gone to Manchester, England 
at the beginning of che twentieth century to learn the tailor’s trade and, 
after having travelled back and forth to Lithuania’ and Scotland, he 
sailed to Australia in 1913, In Australia he changed his name to John 
Wedrien, and opened a tailor shop in rhe centre of Sydney. Viedrinaitis- 
Wedrien wrote about his meeting with his comparriot Mickevitius in a 
Lithuanian-American newspaper, Lietuva (Lithuania). This article — the 
first of many written by Viedrinaitis about Australian Lithuanians — 
caught the attention of some American Lithuanians who were consider- 
ing emigration to Australia. However, the onset of WW curtailed any 
such plans and, consequently, postponed the growth of the Australian 
Lithuanian community until decades Jater."* 

Exact numbers of Lithuanian migrants living in Australia at the 
beginning of the rwentieth century are uncertain. Ac this time Lithuania 
was still part of the Russian Empire, and census documents acknow!- 
edge migrants from Russia without distinguishing any other origins, 
such as geographical region or native language. During the occupation 
of Lithuania by the Russian Empire, the spelling of Lithuanian names 
had been adjusted to fit the Cyrillic alphabet and accommodate Rus- 
sian systems of nomenclature, and when Lithuanians migrated to Aus- 
tralia their Russified names were transliterated into rhe closest English 
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version. Extant records reveal the activities of approximately one hun- 
dred Lithuanians, but no conclusive information exists about cheir 
domestic circumstances or birthplaces in Lithuania. 

Whatever the exact figure of Lichuanian migrants in Australia at the 
turn of the twentieth century, the Lithuanian language was a known 
encty co the newly formed government of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia (1901), which used it as a tool to implement their migration policy. 
The new Australian administration passed an Act aimed at stopping 
non-European immigration ro Australia, by requiring all prospective 
immigrants from Asia and Africa to cake a dictation test in a European 
language whose list fearured French, German and Lithuanian! No such 
language-scteening devices had been used for the Lithuanian migrants 
coming to Australia. Their European identity had guaranteed entry and 
acceptance into the swelling ranks of economic migrants coming to 
Australia for work at the end of the nineteenth century. 


Migration from the 1920s 


In the first decades of the cwentieth century many Lithuanians contin- 
ued to immigrate to Australia via Great Britain. The majority came from 
Scotland (especially from the coal mines around Glasgow”), a minority 
from England and a few from Ireland. Other Lithuanian immigrants 
included former soldiers who had served in Manchuria during the 
Russo-Japanese War, merchant marines working their way around the 
world, and clerics sent on religious missions to Australia. After living for 
a few years in Adelaide, Melbourne and Sydney, several of these Lithu- 
anians enlisted to fight in WWI. They served as sailors, soldiers and 
as translators for the military, before returning to Australia to resume 
residency. 

In the 1920s Australia, in its efforts to attract skilled migrant workers, 
made assisted migration available to British citizens. However, Europe- 
ans, such as the Lithuanians, seeking employment opportunities in Aus- 
tralia had to pay their own way to Australia. The Lithuanian migrants 
preferred destination was Sydney and its environs in a 200-kilometre 
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radius from Sydney's central business district. They travelled as far north 
as Newcastle, as far west as Dapto and as far south as Port Kembla. 
That is, they went wherever jobs for skilled and unskilled labourers were 
available. Brisbane and Melbourne attracted smaller numbers, and other 
Lithuanians migrated to work in the timber forests of Tasmania. In the 
1930s a small number of Lithuanians, who had resided in England since 
the outbreak of WWI, migrated to Adelaide. However, the shortage of 
jobs in South Australia motivated most of them to leave Adelaide for 
work in Broken Hill (in western New South Wales) or Sydney." 

During the 1920s and 1930s several Lithuanians in the eastern 
coastal cities of Australia became prosperous businessmen, farmers and 
real-estate agents. Others found employment as tradesmen, carpenters, 
cabinet-makers, car-mechanics, chauffeurs and petrol-starion atrend- 
ants. Still others obtained jobs as manual labourers, miners and log- 
gers. A small number, who had been qualified as artists and craftsmen 
in Lithuania, used their European training to construct artefacts and 
design furnicure from indigenous Australian materials, some of which 
have become part of state and federal museum collections. A noted 
example is the work of sculptor Juozas Vainilavicius, who designed 
wooden furniture that was exhibited at the Sydney-based Technological 
Museum (today the Powerhouse Museum of Science and Design). 

There were no organised communities or government insticutions to 
assist these Lithuanian migrants to adjust to their new life in Australia, 
not was there any agency providing hefpful information about local laws 
and norms of behaviour. These newcomers had to rely on chance meet- 
ings with their own countrymen, and a few benefited from an existing 
Polish network (acquaintances and co-workers) to find out the wherea- 
bouts of other Lithuanians in Australia. Not all the new arrivals were 
content to remain in Australia. In che 1920s and 1930s, numbers of 
Australian Lithuanians immigrated to Argentina or cecurned to Eng- 
land, where there were sizeable Lithuanian communities, before heading 
home to live in Lithuania. 

Throughout che 1920s Australian Lithuanians read articles in Lith- 
uanian-language newspapers issued and published in North America, 
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which provided information about major social reforms introduced in 
Lithuania after it acquired independence from Russian sovereignty in 
1918. There were newspaper articles about Lithuania's swelling nation- 
alist pride, celebrated in contemporary art and literature. Despite inter- 
nal political struggles about ethnic supremacy in che capical city Vilnius 
and on the southern border berween Lithuania and Poland, Lithuania 
was shaping its nationhood during the 1920s and 1930s; and this devel- 
oping news reached the expatriates across the globe in Australia. 


The Australian Lithuanian Society in 1929 


Ar this time there was no Australian Lithuanian organisation that func- 
tioned as a cultural centre or a meeting place for Lithuanian migrants 
to maintain formal or informal ties with other Lithuanians in Australia. 
In the late 1920s, however, rwo men altered this situation — these were 
J. Jasianas and V. Dapkus. The first was a former schoolteacher and the 
second a former railway station-master in Lithuania. These men pro- 
posed the idea of establishing some kind of support struccure for cheir 
own countrymen in Australia. The vision to create an organisation to 
serve Lithuanian migrants was shared by rwo other Lithuanian economic 
migrants, Jonas Viedrinaitis (John Wedrien) and his co-worker Ksaveras 
Skierys. With this in mind they called a meeting on 27 October 1929 at 
Viedrinaitis’ home in East Sereet, Arncliffe — an inner suburb in south 
Sydney. It was on this occasion that the Australian Lithuanian Society 
(Austratijos Lietuviy, Draugija) or ALS was formally instated. For Aus- 
talia’s Lithuanians this was a historic moment because, in due course, 
this initiative would organise the existing Lichuanians into a culcural 
unit that would benefit furure Lithuanian migrants in Australia from 
1947 onwards. 

According to the minutes of the first meeting in 1929, every Lichu- 
anian immigrant living in Sydney who was notified of the meeting at 
Viedrinaitis’ home accepted. Each member of the ALS was required to 
pay a joining fee of rwo shillings, and thereafter a monthly payment 
of one shilling. A steering committee was democratically elected, and 
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its members drew up a mission statement which affirmed the Society's 
aims: 

To unite all chose considering themselves Lithuanian into a 

society so as to maintain close ties, to promote a national spirit, 

and to educate. (fungti visus faikantius save lietuviais j vieng 

draugijg su tiksle palaikymo tarp saves artimesniy ryiiy, ugdymas 


tautinés dvasios ir Svietimas. Y° 


‘This was happening against the backdrop of the Great Depression, 
and ALS members were no less affected than any other Australians. 
During the Depression, 12 per cent of Lithuanians were unemployed, 
14 per cenc were self-employed, 11 per cent were employers, 23 per cent 
were wage or salary earners and 40 per cent were not in the work force." 
Despite these financial difficulties, halls were hired and events were 
catered throughout each year from 1930 until 1941. The most revered 
date, and the one which ateracted the largest numbers of patrons, was 
Lithuania's Independence Day feted on 16 February. Ac first all the 
gatherings, formal or informal, took place in private homes. Later, as 
membership increased, public halls in che inner Sydney suburbs were 
hired, These culcural events brought members of the ALS into contact 
with migrants from the other two Baltic countries: Latvia and Estonia. 
The Honorary Latvian Consul, J. McLeod, who was British by birth, 
was also the official representative of the Lithuanian government in 
Australia. Consul McLeod and his wife began attending the Lithuanian 
Independence Day celebrations in 1934, and continued to be popular 
guests of honow. From 1937 onwards the Estonian House in Sydney's 
city centre was used, as ic was close to public transport and contained an 
auditorium suitable for banquets and concerts. 

The ALS was charged with che responsibility of organising com- 
memorative concerts ro celebrate Lithuanian national holidays, as well 
as more casual events, such as communal picnics. All of these festivi- 
ties proved to be very popular with che Lithuanian migrants, and the 
ALS had difficulry meeting demand with supply. Availability of funds 
proved the greatest obsracle in scheduling all the requested social events. 
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A few ALS members who, as small businessmen (grocers, tailors, cob- 
blers, taxi owners and others}, had weathered the Great Depression 
better than other unemployed, blue-collar Lithuanian Australians, came 
forth as benefactors and funded the ALS’s social agenda. In addition, the 
ALS created an information network for its members that functioned 
by word-of-mouth in Lithuanian, and provided relief (sustenance and 
casual employment} to numerous Lithuanian migrant families in dire 
financial need. 

Cultural events organised by the ALS featured artistic programs 
whose performers were initially members’ children who recited poems 
and sang songs in the Lithuanian language. For the children, about half 
of whom had been born in Australia, learning and reciting Lithuanian 
poetry and music, proved co be their only formal exposure to the cul- 
rure and language of their parents. By 1935 there were enough ALS 
members to form a choir, which continued to perform regularly every 
year on Lithuania's Independence Day until its fast concert in 1941. The 
ALS membership grew steadily each year as more Lithuanians migrated 
to Australia either directly from their home country or via England or 
Scotland. By 1940 the ALS minutes note thac the artistic calibre of 
its organised culcural events had improved considerably, as now profes- 
sional actors and musicians who had migrated to Australia were taking 
ta the stage at events on Lithuanian national holiday concerts. 

The ALS was a seif-organised and voluntary assembly of economic 
migrants whose active membership peaked at one hundred, but which 
could nevertheless claim an almost total level of participation by its 
members. There are no accurate records of che numbers of Lithuanian 
migrants in Australia at this time. Many of those born before 1918 were 
registered as natives of the Russian Empire (see the Introduction). Some 
ALS members lived and worked in towns within a 100 kilometre radius 
of Sydney, such as Dapto or Port Kembla; nonetheless, they travelled 
regularly to che ALS reunions. 

At the ALS gatherings the Lithuanian language was a viral element, 
and it was used in two distinct ways: viva voce and the written word. At 


their gatherings the ALS members spoke and performed in Lithuanian, 
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and lauded their children for doing so. In addition they were avid read- 
ers of Lithuanian texts, and also productive writers. The ALS subscribed 
to Lithuanian newspapers from the United States of America, England, 
Scotland and Lithuania. These included Xeleivis (The Traveller) from 
the USA, Meivix Draugas (Expatriates Friend) from Scotland; and Trimi- 
tas (The Bugle), Lietuvos Aidas (Lithuanian Echo), and Lietuves Zinios 
(Lithuanian News) from Lithuania. In curn the Australian Lithuanian 
migrants wrote articles for these same newspapers about their personal 
experiences as newcomers to Australia. 

The ALS had no stated political affiliations; it defined itself as a 
bi-culrural Australian-Lithuanian institution. The ALS instigated a 
uniquely Australian Lithuanian festivity occurring on 25 January which 
celebrated che bi-cultural identity of the Australian-Lithuanians. In 
its inaugural year the ALS established a Lithuanian-language library 
(located in privace homes) as part of its activities to promote Lithuanian 
language and culture abroad. These efforts were supported by The Asso- 
ciation for the Support of Lithuanians Overseas (Udsienio Lietuviams 
Remti Draugija)}, an inter-bellum Lithuanian government agency, which 
had learned about Lithuanian migrants in Australia from newspapers 
published by the Lithuanian-American community. However, in 1941 
and for the remainder of WWII, all formal activities organised by che 
ALS were postponed. 


Lithuanians in Queensland 


The Lithuanian Queenslander, E.C. Paliulis (sometimes recorded as 
Piliulis), who had changed his name to Phillules in English-speaking 
circles, was a self-made man with great ambitions for the Lithuanian 
community in Brisbane in che 1930s. After arrival in Australia his first 
job was as a caxt-driver; he chen purchased a service station, and eventu- 
ally entered che import—export business. He drew up plans to build 2 
Lithuanian club at his own expense, and whose design would combine 
twaditional motifs and contemporary architecture. It was intended to 


function as a large-scale centre promoting Lithuanian culture to the 
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greater Australian public. The Australian Lithuanian Society (Austrafijos 
Lietuviy Draugija) was consulted about the plans as the centre was to be 
buile in che name of all Australian Lithuanians. Unfortunately, disagree- 
menis on administrative and rechnical details prevailed, and the project 
was abandoned. 

After WWII broke our in 1939, Paliulis was, however, able to assist 
Lithuanian migrants who arrived in Brisbane. In 1940 approximately 
thirty Lithuanians arrived from Vladivostok. Before Lithuania was 
annexed by the Soviet Union for the first time in June 1940, many 
Lithuanians of diverse backgrounds fled both eastwards and westwards, 
attempting to avoid the invaders. One viable exit was through the port- 
city of Viadivostck located in the extreme east of the Soviet Union. 
Those Lithuanian refugees who had retained their British citizenship 
after recurning to Lithuania from Britain during the inter-war period, 
had the possibilicy of procuring exit permits from the Soviets to obtain 
passage to a former British colony, such as Australia. These British 
Lithuanians had either been born in England or Scotland, or were the 
spouses or children of British citizens. At the outbreak of WWII other 
Lithuanian-born citizens, especially those of Jewish origin, had also fled 
to Vladivostok, from where they hoped ro travel to Shanghai, then on 
to transit camps in Japan before finally migrating to South America, the 
Middle East or Australia. 

‘The Lithuanians who set out for Australia from Vladivostok included 
a Catholic priest, the Rev. J. Tamulis. In Brisbane he was received into 
the bishopric ac New Farm, where he was allowed to say mass, but not 
sermonise in Lithuanian. The newly arrived Lithuanian Queenslanders 
were destiture and needed assistance to acclimatise to living in Brisbane. 
The generosity of Paliulis and another Lithuanian businessman, Ruzgys, 
came to the rescue of many newly arrived Lithuanian families in Bris- 
bane during WWII. 

Asa result of Paliulis and Ruzgys’ sponsorship, the new arrivals began 
to interact, and also share their culture wich mainstream Australians; for 
example, ac a Christmas celebration in 1941 the Brisbane Lithuanians 
introduced Kgeéies (a traditional Christmas Eve dinner) to a number of 
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empathetic local Australians. However, this event and similar gatherings 
proved unsuccessful in galvanising the Lithuanian migrants in Brisbane 
into an organised community, such as the Australian Lithuanian Society 
in Sydney. In the following year many Lichuanian migrants left Bris- 
bane to live in other Australian cities. Most migrated to the United 
States. Still others with full British citizenship rights — a circumstance 
which had permitted them to depart from Lithuania earlier — returned 
to Great Britain.” 

The Sydney-based Australian Lithuanian Society remained in 
operation until the onset of WWII in 1939. The Lithuanian migrants 
who were its members cultivated personal friendships with prominent 
Australian church and government officials, which proved useful after 
WWII when more Lithuanians awaited migration to Australia. The 
ALS actively lobbied the Australian government to permit the entry of 
Lithuanian DPs living in Western Europe into Australia. As Lithuanian 
migrants arrived on Australian shores from 1947 onwards, members of 
the Australian Lithuanian Society were present to meet and assist them 
in adjusting to cheir new homeland. 


DISPLACED PERSONS 
AFTER WORLD WAR TWO 


Introduction 


After WWII, Australia was a nation of only 7.5 million inhabitants. 
Clearly this vast British Commonwealth nation required a dramatic 
population increase in order to maintain competitive economic growth, 
an attractive lifestyle and comprehensive national security. Australia 
needed more workers to expand its primary industries (agriculcure and 
mining) and public infrastructure (hydro-electric and irrigation schemes, 
highway and railway construction). Furthermore, the nation needed to 
develop its housing industry, resolve the growing sense of geographic 
isolation and address the issue of military vulnerability in the event of 
future wars. Memories of a submarine attack in Sydney Harbour and the 
devastating air raids on Darwin by the Japanese in 1942 remained vivid 
in the post-WWII Australian psyche and Australia’s Asian neighbours 
to the north were regarded as impending invaders, rather than potential 
allies. The primary solution to these ‘looming’ crises was encapsulated in 
the catchphrase “Populate or perish’. Mass immigration was seen as the 
only way to secure Australia’s future. 

Since British migrants were unavailable in adequate numbers to 
resolve this problem, Labor Immigration Minister Arthur Cabwell trav- 
elled to Europe in search of other cultural groups meeting Australia’s 
migration ‘standards’. Lithuanian refugees, as well as the other Balts, 


were living in DP camps situated throughout Western Europe. Based on 
their physical appearance and potential as manual labourers, Lithuani- 
ans were among those chosen co test-run the post-WWII Mass Migra- 
tion Scheme (1947-54); and so the “Baltic Experiment’ was put into 
action. Consequently, in che period from 1947 to 1953 (ne Lithuanians 
arrived in 1954), nearly 10 000 Lithuanians migrated to Australia.’ 


Looking for solutions to populating Australia 


Prior to WWII a certain kind of migrant was preferred in Australia: 
“The ideal type of an Australian was of English culture and Nordic racial 
origin’? After WWII Australia was still a monoculture, experiencing 
the after-effects of British colonialism. Notions of ethnic homagene- 
ity were promoted by public figures, government policies, trade union 
quotas and journalists. Vociferous representatives of both major Austral- 
ian political parties, Labor and Liberal, were scornful of Europeans of 
non-British descent, advocates of anti-Semitism, and opposed to non- 
European migrants, as defined by che White Australia Policy and by the 
agenda of the immigration Restriction Act of 1901. The only outspoken 
defenders of ethnic diversity in Australia were a handful of progressive 
individuals, groups within universities and churches,’ and several states- 
men representative of both major political parties who advocated the 
long-term benefits of 2 culcurally diverse population in Australia.‘ 

At this same time, in the aftermath of WWII, there were over 11 
million European refugees on che other side of the globe. Stateless per- 
sons {escaping persecution in their homelands and fleeing occupying 
armies) shared the road with former POWs and forced labour camp 
workers, as well as survivors of the concentration camps. These myriad 
homeless individuals were trekking toward DP camps dotted through- 
out Western Europe. The vast majoricy was duly relocated to their home 
countries. However, by 1946 1.5 million still had not returned to their 
homelands; they remained uncertain of their future, housed in Euro- 
pean internment camps. 

Over 300 000 Baltic refugees (Estonians, Latvians and Lithuanians) 
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were concencrated in Western Germany alone, seeking a new place to 
live. Their countries had been occupied by Sovier Russia since 1944 
and, for them, repatriation was either impossible or undesirable. After 
WWII the regime in Moscow summoned everyone native to the Baltics 
(as well as their offspring born outside of these countries) to return from 
the western sectors of Europe (the American, British and French zones), 
and to participate in the post-war reconstruction of their homelands. 
The Soviets campaigned vigorously to convince the Baltic peoples (and 
others, such as the Poles, Ukrainians and Yugoslavs} to come home. The 
refugees, however, feared that if they boarded the trains for the USSR, 
they would either be executed for their ‘exposure to non-communist 
conditions’, or deported to forced labour camps (the Gulag) in Siberia. 
The directives of the Yalra Conference in 1945 stated thac the Baltic 
refugees’ return was obligatory because they were now ‘citizens’ of the 
USSR. However, the Allied forces refused to repatriate the Lithuanian 
and other Baltic refugees in the American, British and French zones of 
Germany if they were unwilling to go back to their home countries. For 
many of the homeless survivors of WWII, the uncertainty and the hard- 
ships they experienced in DP camps in Western Europe were consid- 
ered preferable to the Soviet oppression and potential deportation that 
awaited them if they went back ta cheir homelands. In the face of this 
predicament, the Lithuanians were among those refugees in the western 
zanes of Europe who declared themselves stateless. For chese DPs the 
only viable solution to statelessness was emigration to lands where they 
could create a new life. They required a host country that needed to 
increase its population and augment its labour force — a country like 
Australia. 


Australia finds ‘suitable’ immigrants 


In 1945 the Australian government attempted to reinstate the mass 
migration of the British that had been practiced since the first Euro- 
pean settlements at the end of the eighteenth century. The assumption 
that chis strategy would ensure ethnic homogeneity was both naive and 
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erroneous (see Chapter 1). After WWII the government made an effort 
to restore this scheme; however, the United Kingdom was engaged in its 
own post-war rebuilding, and there were insufficient numbers of trans- 
port ships from Britain to accommodate large numbers of migrants. In 
1945 the findings of the Immigration Advisory Commitee (also known 
as the Hayden Committee) recommended chat Australia should seri- 
ously consider war refugees as potential migrants. This committee was 
convened in Paris under the leadership of Arthur Calwell, Australia’s 
first Minister for Immigration, appointed by Australia’s Labor Prime 
Minister, Ben Chifley. Calwell’s committee concluded thar the displaced 
Baltic peoples (Lithuanians, Latvians and Estonians), living in camps 
dispersed throughout the western zones of Europe, were of particular 
interest, describing them as ‘splendid types and hard-working people’.? 

A vigorous publicity campaign to promote the notion of non-British 
migration was [aunched by Australia’s Information and Immigration 
Departments in 1946, but it was not until the following year that this 
plan was put into effect. Groundbreaking non-British post-WWII migra- 
tion from Europe to Australia had occurred earlier, when small numbers 
of Jewish refugees arrived from late 1945 co early 1947. However, they 
were unassisted by the Australian government, and were sponsored by 
friends and private aid organisations which were already established in 
Australia. According to migration historian Egon Kunz, the Holocaust 
survivors migrating to Australia between 1945 and 1947 were ‘well-edu- 
cated, well-to-do [...] and had a speaking-knowledge of English’.® As 
they integrated into Australian sociery, cheir small numbers did not fulfil 
Australia’s dire need for manual labourers — 2 pending national crisis that 
needed to be resolved. By mid-1947 Calwell was in Europe again, this 
time taking measures co ensure that non-Bricish migration to Australia 
would eventuare. In London Calwell mer officials from the International 
Refugee Organization (IRO) to discuss the logistics of mass migration, 
and then travelled to Europe to personally inspect che DP camps, where 
there were large numbers of Baltic refugees. 

In his mission to recruit suitable migrants for Australia, who would 
supply a much needed work-force, and who would match Australia’s 
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projected self-image of its ethnic identity, Calwell took a special interest 
in che enclaves of Lithuanian, Latvian and Estonian DPs in Germany. 
There were approximately 300 000 refugees from these Baltic countries. 
Exact figures are inaccessible due co constant movement between the 
camps, and in and out of the sectors. Initially, che camps were regu- 
lated by che United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
{(UNRRA}, but from 1946 onwards the International Refugee Organi- 
zation (IRQ), an agency of the United Nations, cook over management 
of the camps in Western Europe. Most of these were concentrated in 
Germany, buc others were situated in Austria, France and Italy. Approxi- 
mately 70 000 Lithuanian DPs lived throughout all three of the west- 
ern zones in Germany. The lists of camps are extensive but incomplete. 
Examples in Germany include Augsburg, Haag, Hanau and Munich 
in the American sector; Gross Hesepe, Liibeck, Hamburg, Oldenburg, 
Pinneberg and Unten Berg in the British sector; and Freiberg in the 
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Lithuanians in the DP camps 


The great majority of DP camps were located in Lagers, or military bar- 
racks, which were abandoned and run-down. Others were located in 
castles, hospitals, monasteries, summer camps for children and private 
homes. Living conditions in these camps were typified by over-crowding, 
malnourishment, lack of hygiene and inadequate medical assistance. In 
the Lagers most of the DPs were forced to share accommodation, with 
two or more families sharing a single room partitioned by blankets or 
other found fabrics. Public washroom facilities were makeshift, and food 
handouts were from the Red Cross and the Allied Armed Forces who 
were ever-present. Bargaining and the black market were other means 
of procuring basic needs, as long as an appropriate currency (cigarettes, 
coffee, etc.) was available. 

Despite these hopeless circumstances, a vigorous cultural life 
installed itself. DPs such as the Lithuanians were in a political no-man’s 
land, buc they founded organisations and common-interest groups that 
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preserved their cultural identity. They celebrated their heritage and their 
language through the arts and folklore. Primary and secondary schools, 
universities, art academies, chapels, newspapers and even credit unions 
were among the insticutions founded in the DP camps. They were run 
on pre-war principles practiced in their home countries. For exampie, 
Lithuanian professionals, academics, artists and administrators applied 
their expertise to create choirs, dance ensembles, theatre performances, 
art exhibitions and lectures which were held not only in their own 
camps, but toured throughout che dispersed Lithuanian communiry in 
the western zones of Germany. Universities, academies and technical 
schools trained and educated people to be prepared with professions, 
skills and trades thar they assumed would be useful in their future lives. 
Specialised courses prepared car mechanics, carpenters, ceramists, elec- 
tricians, nurses, seamstresses, shoemakers, weavers and so on. The Baltic 
University at Pinneberg in the British sector, during che four years of 
its existence from 1946 to 1949, published over one hundred academic 
papers, despice the limications on student numbers imposed by British 
authorities.” In 1948 the International Refugee Sports Olympics were 
held in Nuremberg, and seventeen nationalities competed. The Lithua- 
nians won the overall! number of points (basketball, volleyball and rable- 
tennis were especially popular). These activities in education, sport and 
the arts provided a solace from the bleak realities of homelessness and 
also a sense of autonomy and self-determination. 

In these cultural microcosms, communities, such as the Lithuani- 
ans, began to organise governing bodies to represent cheir interests and 
assert their rights. The Baltic people were stateless but were aware that 
very recently they had been citizens of free nations who were econamic 
and political partners with the Western Allies. Ac the Yalca Conference 
of 1945 their destiny to become incorporated into the Soviet regime 
was patt of a bargaining arrangement in the post~WWi division of 
Europe determined by the heads of state of three major forces: Winston 
Churchill (United Kingdom), Franklin D. Reesevelt (United States of 
America) and Joseph Szalin (Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics). 
In the DP camps, the Lithuanians, like che other groups, elected rep- 
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resentative governing commitrees that took office in the larger centres. 
These appointees were regarded by many of the DPs as officials auchor- 
ised ro represent their interests to each of che western powers responsible 
for managing the camps. The designated community leaders engaged in 
dialogues with officers from the IRO and other foreign agents recruic- 
ing migrants. However, their authority was token, as the destiny of the 
Lithuanian DPs was sealed legally and internationally by arrangements 
made between the major western powers, 


The ‘Baltic Experiment’ 


On 21 July 1947, on behalf of the Australian government, Archur 
Calwell signed an agreement with the Preparatory Commission of the 
IRO which would determine the futures of stateless war refugees from 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia, and set a new precedent in Australia’s 
immigration policies. Calwell’s initiative to select che Baltic DPs — that 
is, a non-British population source — had not been approved by the 
Australian parliament or the general public, and much discussion exists 
about his motives for taking chis action. As he was of American and 
Irish heritage himself, did he want to challenge che English hegemony 
institutionalised in Australia? Or, was he a scholar inspired by classic 
Greek literature and the philosophy of art and culture that he quoted in 
his speeches? Or, was he fundamentally a humanitarian who wanted to 
relieve che suffering of the destitute victims of WWII? 

Whatever his rationale, this was che first time that Australia made a 
formal arrangement with non-British governments to provide for non- 
British subjects, such as the Lithuanians." Calwell’s critics point our that 
this decision to embark on the Baltic Experiment was concurrently a 
perpetuation of the White Australia Policy, because all southern Europe- 
ans and any former Asian allies were excluded from this plan. Defenders 
of Calwell state thar in the racist dimate overshadowing post-WWII 
immigration co Australia, this step was the firse chink in the British 
armour that at thar time was continuing to define Australia’s postcolo- 
nial national identity. 
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When Calwell signed an accord with the IRO in 1947, he negoti- 
ated the transport, the selection criteria, the numbers of migrants, and 
their eventual resectlement arrangements in Australia. On behalf of the 
United Narions, the IRO agreed to pay all the costs involyed in shipping 
the Lithuanian and other DPs to Australia. In addition Australia paid 
£10 English currency for each adult migrant, and reserved the right to 
use its own doctors to select able-bodied migrants only, The agreement 
berween Calwell and the IRO specified chac Australia would receive no 
fewer than 12 000 migrants, and no more chan 20 000 in each year's 
quota. 

According to this plan, the candidates for the first wave of migration 
were the Baltic DPs. Stereoryped as tall, blonde, blue-eyed, industrious 
and Christian, the Estonians, Latvians and Lithuanians were deemed 
the next best thing when there were no British or Scandinavian migrants 
on hand in sufficient numbers to satisfy Australia’s post-war population 
needs.’ In the DP camps, applicants for migration to Australia had to 
conform to the following checklist: 


Selection of DPs, 1947-51 


Fleatth: Excellent 

Physical fitness: Strong 

Age: Young (no men over 45 years, no 
women over 40 years) 

Hair coisur. Fair 

Eye colosr. Blue 

Skin colour, White 

Marital Status: Single 

Education/training: Unimportant 

Occupation: Unimportanr 

Political affiliation: Non-communist.’* 


However, from the outset the selected Lithuanian {and other) DPs did 
not comply with all these conditions. There were men and women who 
migraced to Australia as part of the Mass Migration Scheme from the 
very first transport in 1947 whose hair colour, complexion and eye- 
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colour were not ‘fair’, ‘white’ and ‘blue’. It would seem the “able-bod- 
ied-ness' of the DPs or their potential for physica! labour was more 
important than their physical appearance to che Australian government 
officials who were selecting suitable migrants for post-WWII Australia. 

On leaving the DP camps, the future ‘new Australians’ boarded 
trains which transported them in compact conditions to transit camps 
where they faced rigorous physical and political screenings. A team of 
Australian medical doctors evaluated the DPs’ health. This involved 
X-rays, urine samples, and a bodily exam to detect any physical condi- 
dion, such as tuberculosis, that would preclude manual labour. When 
this cest was completed, cach potential migrant was questioned about 
his or her political affiliation. ‘Undesirable’ aliens were eliminated from 
the DP program by asking a few pointed questions about war activities, 
religious practices and attitudes to communism. The Lithuanian and 
other Baltic DPs, whose native countries were under Soviet occupation, 
vehemently expressed anti-communist sentiments. In the Cold War cli- 
mate thac was prevalent in Australia following WWII, these atticudes 
greatly worked in the DPs’ favour as prospective immigrants. 

After their documents were processed at the transit camps, each refu- 
gee was doused with DDT as a sanitary measure against lice and other 
insects, and finally they were issued with identification numbers which 
were to be attached co their chests. The DPs then re-boarded trains which 
took them to various ports of departure in Germany, the Netherlands 
of Italy, Officers of the Red Cross supplied food and refreshments, and 
after document verification, the refugees set sail to begin their new lives 
in Australia. For the first transport in 1947 only able-bodied and single 
men and women between eighteen and forty-five years of age from the 
Baltic countries were considered, From 1948 families with children old 
enough to work were accepted. However, from mid-1948 families with 
small children could be separated. Adult males could migrate alone, leav- 
ing behind wives (sometimes the women were pregnant) and young chil- 
dren, who had to wait in transit camps in Italy. This arrangement was mec 
with complaints both by the men in Australia and the women remaining 
in the camps in Europe. Only after the Catholic clergy intervened, both 
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in Australia and Europe, were the men allowed to sponsor the passage of 
their young families; these migrants were required to pay their family’s 
fares with money earned in Australia as bonded labourers. 


The sea voyage from Europe 


The transport ships were ex-troop carriers and modified war-ships. The 
journey from Europe to Australia lasted three to five weeks, depending 
on the capacity of the ship and weather conditions. Prior to this voyage, 
very few of the Lithuanian (or Latvian or Estonian) DPs had experi- 
enced sea-travel (or even seen the sea — except for those living on the 
shores of the Baltic Sea}. Personal accounts and diary entries by Lithu- 
anian migrants reveal apprehension mixed with awe about the transport 
conditions, the length and the outcome of the journey. The standard 
icinerary was the North Sea", the English Channel, the Bay of Biscay, 
the Strait of Gibraltar, the Mediterranean Sea, the Suez Canal, che Red 
Sea, the Gulf of Aden, the Arabian Sea, and finally the Indian Ocean. 

Anticipating a kot climate in Australia, many Lithuanian DPs dis- 
carded their warm clothing or traded it for an array of exotic and unfa- 
miljar items; the migrants bartered with merchants in ports of call, such 
as Pore Said (Egypt), Aden (Yemen) and Colombo (Ceylon, now Sri 
Lanka}. Traders approached the transport ships on small crafts offer- 
ing fresh local fruic (including watermelons, coconuts, and pineapples), 
wild animals (for example, monkeys and turtles), and hand-made carv- 
ings from ivory and wood. In these same ports, non-DP passengers from 
Western and Northern Europe (such as British and Dutch) travelling on 
the same ships as the DPs were allowed to disembark and visit the envi- 
rons, The Lithuanians, and other DPs (from 1948 they also included 
Poles, Ukrainians, Yugoslavs and other Eastern Europeans), on che orher 
hand, were permicced to view the post areas from the ship only. 

The emigrants from Great Britain and the Netherlands were treated 
as first-class migrants; they received table service in the dining halls and 
slept in private cabins. They were not required to share the mess halls 
or sleeping quarters consisting of rows of three-tiered bunks crammed 
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berween che bulkheads. These challenging sleeping conditians were allo- 
cated to the lower class migrants — the DPs — like the Lithuanians, and 
their Baltic peers. 

Sea-sickness, extremely hot weather, malnutrition, and lack of 
hygiene associated with crammed living quarters intensified the stresses 
and strains on che DP migrants. Leaving Europe and the temporary 
security of the DP camp community with its newly-formed cultural 
organisations was like migrating from a simulated homeland. On board 
ship the Lithuanian DPs and their fellow travellers were responsible for 
cleaning cheir own quarters, communal showers and rest room facili- 
ties. They could also work as servers in the dining-halls and assistants 
in the kitchen. These and other similar employment opportunities were 
highly desirable, as the vayagers were remunerated wich cigarettes or 
small amounts of money. Case-histories varied; employment and pay- 
ment details were at the discretion of each ship's administration. 

As stated above, the Lichuanians and other DPs were transported 
to Australia at che expense of the IRO and che Auszralian government. 
‘The cost to transport each migrant passengers was £10, the same subsidy 
spent by the Australian government on the British migrants of the same 
era. Once the Lithuanians and their fellow DPs were in international 
waters, their title was officially changed to IRO migrants, and each ship's 
cohort elected its own spokesperson who conveyed any of their concerns 
ww the ship's authorities and government representatives. Aboard ship a 
welcome brochure was distributed to all of the migrants. On the fronc 
page, a grecting wricten by the Miniscer of Immigration and Informa- 
tion, Arthur Calwell, endorsed Australia's growing economy, its beauti- 
ful scenery, and its opportunities for entrepreneurial ventures, described 
as competitive by international standards. The brochure introduced the 
migrants to the structure of the Commonweaith, providing details on 
employment; customs; postal services; Australian money; transportation 
by road, tail and sea; driving licences; banking; housing; taxation; elec- 
taral rolls; and addresses of all agencies. Finally, the brochure contained 
a caution to non-British persons abour the particulars of their migrant 
status in Australia. 
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The first transport ship to Australia 


Between 1947 and 1950 there were forty-one ships transporting Lithu- 
anian DPs to Australia; these boats made a total of 137 crossings from 
Bremerhaven, Venice, Rotterdam, Genoa, Naples, Trieste and Taranto, 
The very first transport ship carried exclusively Lithuanians, Latvians 
and Esronians; it was the USAT Generai Stuart Heintzelman. This former 
American troop carrier sailed fram Bremerhaven, Germany on 30 Octo- 
ber 1947, officially registering 843 passengers: 439 Lithuanians, 262 
Latvians and 142 Estonians. The ship's records used a numerical system 
co record the passengers, although an alphabetical subscript is mysteri- 
ously inserted ac one point, which would bring the total number of 
travellers ta 844. Moreover, in several instances the nationalities noted 
in the records do not match the spelling and origins of the names. 

To add to the confusion, many DPs had changed their identities 
prior to leaving the camps. In the passenger lists of the Heintzelman, for 
example, two women with distinctly Lichuanian names are identified as 
Latvian. Tc complicate the passenger inventory further, four passengers 
(fwo women — Estonian and Latvian, and ewo men — Estonian and Lith- 
uanian) were returned to Germany before disembarking in Australia. In 
the final count, the USAT General Stuart Heintzelman — the trial run for 
the post-WWII “Baltic Experiment — brought 415 Lithuanian men and 
twenry-two Lithuanian women to Australia, according to calculations 
recorded by Lithuanians on the first wansport, {although goverament 
figures indicate 440). 

The ages of the Lithuanian men ranged from sixteen years to forty- 
two years, and 60 per cent of them were between twenty and twenty- 
seven years. The ages of the Lithuanian women ranged from eighteen 
to thirty-nine years, and 50 per cent were between twenty-one and 
twenty-six. All of the Lichuanians were single except for three men: two 
of these were divorced and the married man was one of the two Baltic 
men refused entry into Australia. Nearly all of the Lithuanian men were 
identified as labourers; the remaining few were identified as farmers and 
builders’ labourers. Most of the women were listed as domestics, and 
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several were listed as waitresses, housemaids, typists, and one training 
nurse. The pre-existing academic qualifications and professional exper- 
tise of che migcants were not noted on the occupation lists of the official 
transport records. Efforts made in the DP camps by the Lichuanians and 
other migtants to acquire professional credentials and specialised skills 
were of no significance once disembarked in Australia. For the most 
pact, these qualifications were not recognised. The only exceptions were 
a few Baltic professionals and academics, such as the Latvian Edgars 
Dunsdorfs DEc (Riga), who succeeded in finding employment within 
Australian academe that matched his previous work in Europe. These 
exceptional arrangements had been made prior to his departure from 
the DP camp.” 

On board the Heintzelman in 1947, 85 per cent of the Baltic pas- 
sengers were male. Within the Lithuanian contingent the ratio of men 
to women was even higher; only five per cent of the Lithuanian passen- 
gers were women. Male choirs, musicians and speakers dominated the 
cultural activities that were organised and performed throughout the 
four-week journey from Europe to Australia. While crossing the Indian 
Ocean a multi-lingual journal representing the three Baltic nationalities 
was formed, The editorial collective published the first edition of the 
Baltic Viking in November 1947 to mark the four-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Year of the Lithuanian Book." 

‘the Battie Viking was published in four languages: English, Esto- 
nian, Latvian and Lithuanian. Ir was the first multilingual Australian 
publication providing versions in each of the four languages. The editor- 
in-chief of the Lithuanians was Juozas Silainis-Mikétas, whose front- 
page editorial encouraged the travellers ro remember their heritage, 
and, for che sake of posterity, co ‘honourably represent the Lithuanian 
nation’."* Mikstas noted that they, like so many other DPs, were obliged 
to seck employment and shelter in a distant foreign land and, like others 
who had preceded this transport (on their way to the United States and 
to Souch America), they had lircle choice in the matter. He suggested 
that in the face of the inevitable uncertainties awaiting them in Aus- 
tralia, solidarity and communiry involvement in the already-established 
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Australian Lithuanian Sociery (ALS) was paramount. In the opinion 
of Mikétas, immediate integration into the ALS would be the optimal 
solution for both the migrants and for the country of Lithuania in the 
long run. This burst of nationalist ardour presaged the zeal that would 
underscore the evolution of rhe Lithuanian community in Australia. 

Orher on-board publications, such as the newsletter The Seafarer, 
published news and current events, classified advertisements, movie 
schedules and information on the ship's nautical position. These pub- 
lications were in English; their comprehension and translation were 
facilitated by English language-lessons offered to the DPs during each 
voyage. Many refugees from Lithuania, Latvia and Esronia had been 
exposed ro English classes during their high-school years either in che 
DP camps or in their home countries. Despite this preparation, there 
were very few fluent speakers on board. 

When che Heintzelman berthed in Fremantle, Western Australia 
on 28 November 1947, the migrants performed a farewell concert for 
the ship’s American personnel, who in return organised a reception in 
their honour. Arthur Calwell, che Minister for Immigration, issued each 
migrant with a letter addressed to the “New Australians arriving on the 
USAT General Stuart Heintzelman’. This leer encouraged each new 
arrival to quickly become ‘thoroughly Australian in your ouclook’. Ic 
summarised the sequence of events which would follow: the migrants 
would travel to Melbourne on the HMAS Kanimbla, then travel to a 
Reception and Training Centre at Bonegilla (on Lake Hume near 
Albury/Wodonga on the NSW/Victorian border), and then begin to 
learn che English language and aspects of the Australian way of life. 
Lastly, the letter reminded the migrants that ‘You are che first party of 
displaced persons from Europe to arrive in Australia, and as such, the 
eyes of our people will be upon you’. The tone was positive but, never- 
theless, paternalistic; it showed an element of mistrust in the integrity 
of these newcomers. 

On shore in Fremantle the Lithuanians were met by one compatriot 
who had migrared to Australia before WWII, and who had travelled 
nearly 500 km across Western Australia to greet chem on this historic 
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day. The warm greeting was short-lived, however. The new migrants 
were housed in two military camps, Graylands and Swanbourne, spend- 
ing four nights in che disused army barracks, sleeping four persons to a 
room and showering in open-roof huts. Living in unlined, corrugated 
icon sheds with bare boards for fooring in extremely hot weather con- 
ditions, experiencing a new diet consisting mainly of mutton in the 
former army canteen, and communicating with the locals with their 
basic English-language skills, added cto the culture shock of arriving in 
Australia. 

This first transport of Baltic migrants had anticipated disembarking 
in Melbourne. The Heintzelman’s American crew, however, off-loaded 
its passengers in Fremantle, as the ship was scheduled to return to the 
United States by Christmas, At short notice, the HMAS Kanimbla was 
designated to carry Australia’s first Mass Migration Scheme migrants 
from Fremantle to Melbourne. The Kazimbia was at that time a decom- 
missioned vessel previously utilised to transport troops and supplies 
from ports in the Pacific Ocean to the United Kingdom. At che time 
of this assignment it had not been refurbished to transport civilian pas- 
sengers. Eight hundred and forty Baltic migrants, of whom 437 were 
Lichuanian men and women, left Fremantle on 2 December 1947. The 
conditions were crowded and uncomfortable: some passengers had to 
sleep on the floors, with milicary blankets for bedding. There were no 
on-board activities or any social amenities. Ac the end of a six-day jour- 
ney, the Kanimdds arrived in Melbourne on 7 December 1947." 

Arthur Calwell came on beard in Melbourne to greet the migrants; 
he reiterated the welcome-sentiments expressed in his earlier letter and 
in the brochure issued on board the ship Heintzefman. The migrants 
reciprocated with their own ceremony where Lithuanian, Latvian 
and Estonian choirs sang songs in their own languages and presented 
gifts co Minister Calwell, The spokesperson for the Lithuanians, 
Jonas Motiejiinas, and another Lithuanian representative, Konstancija 
Brundzaité (both of whom were dressed in nacional Lithuanian cos- 
rumes} handed Calwell a photo book with images of Lithuania and a 
juosta (a decorative sash with traditionally-woven folk motifs) enclosed 
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in the book. Calwell later placed these gifts into the public collection at 
the National Museum of Australia, Canberra. 

The IRO migrants, as the Baltic arrivals were now called, were the 
very last group of passengers to disembark from this voyage of the decom- 
missioned Kanimbla. On the pier at Port Melbourne several Australian 
Lithuanians, who had migrated over twenty years earlier from the cities 
of Klaipéda and Kaunas, welcomed the new arrivals. The pre-WWII 
Australian Lithuanian migrants were aware that both the Heintzelman 
and the Kanimbda had ferried their compatriots to Australia. Notices in 
the Australian press announced the news and bulletins from the Lithu- 
anian Emissary in Washington DC informed the Australian Lithuanian 
Society (ALS) of the arrival in Melbourne. On chis early summer's day 
in December 1947, representatives from the Sydney-based ALS handed 
the newly arrived Lithuanian migrants a welcome letter composed by 
the organisation’s president, Antanas Bauzé — see Chapter 5. 


The role of the Australian 
Lithuanian Society after WWII 


In the 1947 Australian census, 273 Australian citizens had identified 
Lichuania as their country of birth — 159 in New South Wales, sixty-six 
in Victoria, twenty-one in Queensland, sixteen in Western Australia, 
nine tn South Australia, and ewo in Tasmania. Nor all of the pre-W WII 
Lithuanian migrants to Australia had registered with che ALS, which 
was based in Sydney. However, che ALS was known co Lithuanian 
migrants throughout Australia. It organised cultural activities, provided 
Lichuanian-language literature, and unofficially functioned as an infor- 
mational hub. 

In 1946 letters of enquiry were received by the ALS from Lithu- 
anian refugees living in DP camps in Europe, concerning the prospect 
of migrating to Australia. Some Lithuanian DPs enquired whether their 
professional expertise, degrees and/or diplomas would be valued in Aus- 
tralia. Still other DPs were searching for family and friends who had 
migrated to Australia before WWII. Members of the ALS replied to 
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each letter individually — 219 such missives are recorded in the Austral- 
ian Lichuanian Archives in Adelaide. In a limited number of cases the 
ALS succeeded in procuring migration permits to Australia for Lithu- 
anians living in DP camps. This occurred largely chrough the efforts of 
Antanas Bau3é, who was the ALS president at the time. Bauzé, living 
in Sydney, had migrated co Australia from Lithuania with his wife Ona 
Vysniaukaicé in 1930. Bauzé held various leadership roles within the 
ALS, serving as its president from 1933 to 1936 and then again from 
1940 to 1950. Ona Bauziené was fluent in both Lithuanian and English 
(prior to arriving in Australia}; she worked as an interpreter and transla- 
tor for the Australian government before 1945.1” 

Antanas Bauzé was a pious Catholic, who sought the advice of his 
mentor and friend, Dr B Tuomey (the parish priese ar St Paul's, Dul- 
wich Hill, Sydney) about the requests of the Lithuanian DPs in Europe. 
Tuomey, of Irish descent, was also a personal friend of Arthur Calwell. 
According to the testimony of Ona Baudziené, Tuomey had countersigned 
the immigration papers guaranteeing lodging and employment for a 
smal] number of Lithuanian refugees, and Calwell was personally respon- 
sible for making the forms available co his friend Dr Tuomey. Through 
Tuomey’s intervention, Bauzé succeeded in sponsoring a small group of 
Lithuanians from DP camps in Denmark and Switzerland. These few 
post-WWII Lithuanian migrants were not obliged to complete two-year 
work contracts upon arrival in Australia."* (The Lithuanian migrants 
who arrived as part of the Mass Migration Scheme from 1947 onwards 
had to complete two-year work contracts — see Chapter 4.) 

Bauzé and other ALS members were aware that there were many 
other Lithuanian DPs awaiting migration assistance throughout 
Europe. As early as 1945 the resident Lithuanian Emissary to the USA, 
P. Zadeikis, living in Washington, DC, sent an English-language bul- 
letin to che Lithuanians living in Australia chrough the ALS. The Lithu- 
anian Emissary’s communiqué to the Australian Lithuanians provided 
detailed information abour the dire circumstances of Lithuanians living 
in the post-WWII DP camps. The ALS members learned about the 
crammed living conditions, the lack of food and medication, as well as 
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the psychological depression that DPs were experiencing while stateless. 
The ALS committee responded te this grave report by callecting £30 in 
donations from their members. They sent the money to the Lithuanian 
Emissary in Washington, DC roe purchase Christmas gifts for Lithu- 
anian children living in the DP camps. 

The ALS understood that it was imperative for the Lithuanian refu- 
gees to leave the DP camps. As a result, on 8 January 1946, Bauzé (on 
behalf of che ALS) wrote co the Australian Department of Immigra- 
tion requesting permission for the Lithuanian DPs chroughout Western 
Europe to migrate to Australia. Six months later, on 15 July, the ALS 
received a response promising entry to Australia for cheis family and 
friends. It was another eighteen months before the first transport ship of 
Lithuanian (and Latvian and Estonian) refugees docked in Fremantle, 
Western Australia on 28 November 1947 (as noted in the previous sec- 
tion). The effort required a two-year process, and resulted in the migra- 
tion of almost 10 000 Lithuanians to Australia between 1947 and 1953. 
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MIGRANT RECEPTION CENTRES 
AND TRANSIT CAMPS 


Introduction 


As they arrived by ship in Australian ports, the poste-WWT] Lichuanian 
migrants were transported by crain and truck to reception and hold- 
ing centres lacated in remote parts of Victoria, New South Wales and 
Western Australia. They were housed in disused military barracks or 
tents. Families were separated; mothers with young children were sent 
to family transit camps, while their spouses were assigned two years of 
indentured labour at worksites throughout Australia. 

Echoes of the White Australia Policy resounded in the atticudes and 
policies of post-WWII Australia and che newly implemented scheme 
to accepr Baltic peoples (Lithuanians, Latvians and Estonians}. This 
was the first time chat non-British aliens were brought into Australia 
via government-assisted passages and inter-governmental agreements 
with non-British authorities. Under Labor Prime Minister Ben Chifley’s 
command, the Minister for Immigration, Arthur Calwell, succeeded in 
allocating extensive government funds to subsidise the introduction of a 
much-needed labour force of non-British origins. There were secondary 
(humanitarian) motives: the Australian government could provide relief 
to post-WWII DPs living in extremely difficult conditions in camps 
throughour Western Europe. Migration historian James Jupp suggests 
thac the deprivation in che DP camps prompted the first post-WWII 
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migrants (the Balts) to agree to ‘[living} conditions [in Australia} chat 
would have been rejected by voluntary migrants’. Upon arrival, the first 
post-WWII migrants, including the Lithuanians, had no alternative to 
the rustic living conditions provided for them; a return to the refugee 
camps in Europe was not a viable option. Ironically, and sadly, the Baltic 
refugees from Europe were displaced yet a second time. The DPs were 
sent to new camps — the migrant reception centres in Australia. 

{x is important to note here that the names Transit Camps and 
Migrant Training and Reception Centres have been used in documenta- 
tion and historical records referring ro centres used for receiving and 
processing new migrants. 


Migrant training and reception centres 


Bonegilla Reception and Training Centre, Victoria 


The first transport of Lithuanian migrants arriving in Australia disem- 
barked at Port Melbourne, Victoria on 7 December 1947.7 In Mel- 
bourne there were two trains waiting for them on Station Pier — a series 
of old wooden catriages pulled by 2 steam engine. The new arrivals, with 
men and women travelling in separate sections of the train, headed for 
the Bonegifla Migrant Reception and Training Centre on the Victo- 
tiafNew South Wales border. The journey, which lasted approximately 
eight hours, included a meai stop at the Victorian town of Seymour. 
Some subsequent transports of Baltic immigrants stopped, alternatively 
at Benalla. They arrived at Wodonga Station (still in Victoria} in the 
late afternoon and were taken to the campsite at Bonegilla in the back 
of military trucks. Formerly an army camp, Bonegilla consisted of 800 
buildings whose barracks had the capacity to house up to 5000 ser- 
vicemen and women. ‘She camp was on a direct railway route berween 
Melbourne and Sydney, and within commuting distance of Albury and 
Wodonga (presendly rwin cities on the NSW/Victorian border). Located 
beside Lake Hume and surrounded by farms and fields, this processing 
centre was both ‘accessible and isolated’.* 
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Australia’s Department of Immigration had leased the camp, includ- 
ing its hospital, stores, canteen and other facilities, from the Depart- 
ment of Defence for the specific purpose of housing former DPs. The 
immigrants were also classified as International Refugee Organization 
refugees — or IROs. The first arrival of the Estonians, Latvians and Lith- 
uanians in 1947 was also the inauguration of Bonegilla’s new function 
as a post-WWII Migrant Reception and Training Centre. Former mili- 
tary personnel managed the camp, and its first director, Major Kershaw, 
supervised the centre from 1947 until 1951. In 1950 the camp reached 
its maximum population of 9300, with 7700 residents housed in huts 
and another 1600 in tents. 

The processing of the new arrivals began with the allocation of 
accommodation. In 1947 each migrant was assigned to a corrugated 
iran hut containing approximately eighteen beds. There were nine on 
each side of the hut, separated by a corridor in the middle. The windows 
were very small and there were spaces between the ceilings and walls 
for additional ventilation.‘ Each migrant was issued a blanket, sheets, 
dishes and cutlery for daily use. Detailed instructions noted that this 
equipment was to be returned upon departure from the camp, and that 
any losses or damage to these items required reimbursement from the 
migrants. Meals were served in the central mess hall. Showers and laun- 
dry facilities were provided in separate corrugated iron buildings. The 
final stage of the reception process at Bonegilla required a final docu- 
ment check and a medical exam; X-rays were retaken as a precaution to 
detect any signs of uberculosis. 

Migrant language lessons became an important daily activity. This 
1947 wave of immigration marks the first time in Australian history 
thar the Federal government was responsible for providing accommo- 
dation and English-language classes as part of a resettlement process 
for migrants.’ The inaugural English-language instructor was a Sydney- 
based professor of the German language. His assignment included the 
introduction of Australian culture and instruction in the English lan- 
guage. Many Lithuanian migrants had studied English in high school 
(in Lithuania or the DP camps); however, few had Auent spoken or 
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written English, although many spoke a number of languages as well 
as Lithuanian (e.g. German, Polish, Russian) upon arrival in Australia. 

‘The first transport of post-WWII Balts arrived three weeks before 
the 1947 Christmas season. Work assignments were deferred until mid- 
January, as most Australians (private and government contractors) were 
on annual holiday leave. Meanwhile, the Lithuanians, Larvians and 
Estonians separated into independent national units speaking their own 
languages and observing their own cultural agendas. Interaction was 
friendly and cooperative in the daily routine of the camp; however, a 
competitive spirit surfaced in preparation for the scheduled visits of © 
the Minister for Immigration, Arthur Calwell and the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Melbourne, Dr D. Mannix. The Lithuanian unit recreated 
a lavish, teaditional Christmas Eve meal, or Xzcies, in honour of the 
distinguished guests. The Lithuanians greeted Calwell and Mannix with 
a gateway/arch sculpted from local tree branches, and staged an artistic 
program of choral singing and folk dancing, framed by a folk art exhibic. 
The Bonegilla camp administrators resisted requests by the Lithuanian 
migrants for extra free time (and funding) co rehearse cheir presentation 
and construct their installation. Nevertheless, both Minister Calwell 
and Dr Mannix were impressed by the efforts of the new arrivals. The 
local Albury radio station recorded the musical performances, which 
were later repeatedly broadcast to the local Australian community. 

Minor culture clashes continued between camp staff and the new 
migrants on a variety of issues ranging from dining-hall eciquette to 
religious practice. Most of the Lithuanians were practising Christians — 
denominationally Roman Catholic (whereas the majority of other Baltic 
migrants — the Latvians and Estonians — were Lutheran). Numerous 
musical programs and traditional processions were created for each and 
every visit to the Bonegilla camp by an Australian Catholic clergyman, 
particularly during the Christmas season. The unique, festive perfor- 
mances by the Lithuanian community were praised in che newspapers 
and in the Australian Catholic press. 

Curiously, urban and regional jouznalists emphasised the physi- 
cal appearance of the Baltic men and women. The reporters were keen 
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to reinforce che ‘manifesto’ of the Australian governments migration 
scheme. An article in the Border Mail, for example, described the new- 
comers as “Healthy, handsome, with surprisingly good complexions and 
figures, [and] the girls created a splendid impression’.* The Afai?f quoted 
a new artival who stated, ‘We look for a bright future in Australia. We 
want to give it all we can to build it into a great nation’. There were, 
on the other hand, newspaper articles printing more sarcastic commen- 
tary and derogatory critiques of the new arrivals. However, community 
groups from Albury and Wodonga — including the Lutheran and Catho- 
lic churches, the Young Women's Christian Association (YWCA), the 
Catholic Women's Association (CWA), the Rotary and the Apex Clubs 
— boldly stepped in to defend and support the new migrants. 

In a pre-emptive measure to appease public concern that che arrival 
of non-British Europeans would threaten Australia’s racial homogeneicy, 
Arthur Calwell introduced the Afiens Act in 1947, which was passed by 
the Australian parliament in 1949. By this law, all adult aliens over six- 
teen years of age had to register with the Department of Immigration, 
so that any individual could be located throughout the Commonwealth. 
For example, any Lithuanian wishing to alter their official standing (such 
as marital status, or change of name, occupation or address) required the 
written permission of the Minister for Immigration.’ 

By che beginning of January 1948, fear and resentment dominated 
the mood of the new arrivals. The lack of variery in food, che cepeti- 
tive subject matter of the English language lessons, the unavailability of 
employment and envy of the few newcomers who succeeded in obtain- 
ing paid work from local farmers (strictly against camp rules) were the 
ptimary sources of frustration. These factors contributed co an overall] 
depression and te occasional, yet persistent feelings of regret about their 
migtation to Australia. Temporary relief from the ennui was provided 
when the President of the Australian Lithuanian Society (ALS), Antanas 
Baugé, made a surprise visit to the camp, accompanied by his wife Ona 
Bauté and another ALS representative, Domas Kuodis. Bauzé individu- 
ally welcomed each newcomer to Australia and invited each and every 
one to join the ALS. This opportunity to join and have membership 
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in an existing Lithuanian organisation proved irresistible; nearly all of 
the Lithuanian migrants enthusiastically signed up as members of this 
cultural association (existing in Australia since 1929). 

Sport also provided a relief from the stasis, monotony and repetitive 
activities of camp life. The Lithuanian basketball team proved consist- 
ently victorious against the Latvians and Estonians; and certain players, 
like Vincas Maziliauskas (whose athletic prowess allowed them to win 
many games), succeeded in generating excitement and a sense of ethnic 
pride. Since the 1930s baskerball has been the most significant sport in 
Lithuanian culeure. 

At che very beginning of the New Year of 1948, the first tragedy on 
Australian soil occurred when a Lithuanian man drowned while swim- 
ming in the local river. The Lithuanian migrants collectively financed 
the funeral, with the assistance of the camp's administration, and erected 
a bilingual gravestone chat reads, “Tell my native councry that I loved 
her (Pasakykit gimtajai ialiat, kad at jq myléjauy * 


Bathurst Reception and Training Centre, NSW 


The second migrant processing camp ro receive DPs, and also the 
second largest, was the Bathurst Reception and Training Centre. This 
assembly of former military barracks, located approximately 170 kilo- 
metres north-west of Sydney, and just a short distance from the town of 
Bathurst itself, offered the same basic accommodation as Bonegilla. The 
first migrants at Bathurst arrived on the fourth transport ship, the USAT 
General SD Sturgis, which reached Sydney on 15 May 1948. Among 
the Baltic migrants there were about 160 Lithuanians. The migrants 
were greeted at the camp by a stream of journalists, government ofh- 
cials, clergymen and local residents. The rone of the press reception 
was mixed; reports employed a variety of pejorative terms to describe 
the recently arrived migrants. The name-calling featured slang expres- 
sions like ‘reffos’ (an Aussie abbreviation for refugees), ‘bleody Balts’ 
and even ‘Balt Germans’ (in reference to their origins in German DP 
camps). The term “New Australians’, also used, was coined by Minister 
Calwell himself. This nomenclature was recycled from the 1920s when 
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the newly-arrived British migrants were labelled with the same term.’ 

In an attempt to endear themselves to their hosts, che ‘New Austral- 
ians’ organised concerts and performances at the Bathurst centre. For 
their first presentation the Lithuanians prepared a choir concert with 
the added feature of dramatic cheatre extracts performed by a former 
professional actor of the Lithuanian stage. For this first public pres- 
entation, however, the Lithuanians were humbled by the outstanding 
performance prepared by a Latvian ballerina and choreographer, former 
stars from the Riga National Theatre. The Lithuanians and their fellow 
migrants continued to design and stage elaborate performances for the 
general public at che Bathurst camp, seeking out new talent with cach 
subsequent transport of new migrants. Ac the end of 1948 a multi- 
talented Lichuanian musician, Bronius Kiveris, arrived at the camp. His 
performances as an accordionist, and the choir concerts he arranged 
and conducted were broadcast from the local Bathurst radio station and 
presented for regional audiences in the cown of Bathurst. The Lirhu- 
anian choirs established a musical reputation for the new arrivals that 
continued for the decades following. 

The Lithuanians and the other DPs arrived with very few posses- 
sions. In most instances each individual had no more than one or two 
dilapidated (sometimes wooden) suitcases that contained their worldly 
goods. To assist with supplies, the officials at Bathurst distributed cloth- 
ing allotments to the new arrivals that included skirts, raincoats and 
hats for the women, and an assortment of jackets and coats for the men. 
All items were used or surplus military apparel. 

To prepare the migrants for their new life in Australia, English 
classes were organised. Songs, such as “Waltzing Matilda’, ‘Ir’s a Long 
Way to Tipperary’ and ‘My Bonnie Lies over the Ocean™ featured as a 
means to introduce the English language and Australian culture to the 
migrants. 

Between 1948 and 1950, approximately fifty Lithuanians who had 
Jearned to speak English well enough co responsibly intercede berween 
Australian officials and the newly-acrived Lithuanians were formally 
employed as clerical staff at Bathurst. These people and their families 
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formed the new administrative core of the Lithuanian contingent ar 
this centre, providing support for each new group of arrivals. Unlike the 
Bonegilla cransit camp, the Bathurst transit camp received family units 
with working-age children from the very outset in 1948. Subsequently, 
families with young children were also accommodated at Bathurst. 

Children’s education was an issue chat preoccupied the Australian 
government officials and the newly arrived parents at Bathurst. English 
language lessons were integral to che immigration policy designed for 
DPs. This innovative initiative was also applied to other non-English 
speaking migrants arriving in Australia. Classes in English that firse 
commenced in the European camps, continued on beard the transport 
ships, and concluded in the Australian transit camps were the respon- 
sibility of the Commonwealth Office of Education, Canberra. After 
1949 the education, hospital treatment and welfare of the migrants was 
assigned co the state governments. The first official school for migrant 
children was opened at the Bathurst Migrant Holding Cencre in Janu- 
ary 1949. It was operated by the Scare Education Deparment of New 
South Wales; its purpose was to prepare migrant children for entry ince 
local public schools. 

Lithuanian families ac the Bathurse cencre believed their children 
should also be educated in the language and culture of their parents and 
homeland. In March 1950 a Lithuanian Language School was opened 
at Bathurst; the six students in attendance were all children of Lithu- 
anian administrators working in the camp office. Very young children 
attended Lithuanian school on a daily basis, while older children went 
to Australian public schools and attended the Lichuanian Language 
School on Sundays. The school curriculum included learning Lichua- 
nian songs, poetry and drama which was performed in public for Lithu- 
anian national holidays. 

The Bathurst Centre operated from 1948 to 1952. During this time 
che Bathurst Lithuanian Community was instated by the newly-arrived 
Lithuanian migrants; however, upon the camp's closure on 1 May 1952 
it was dissolved. Ar this time the Lithuanians still in residence there were 
transferred to other migrant reception centres. 
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Western Australian transit camps 


All the transport ships carrying post-WWII migrants from Europe 
to Australia arrived via the Indian Ocean and Western Australia. The 
inaugural Lithuanian migrant transport ship, the LSAT General Stuart 
Heintzelman, had arrived in the Western Australian port of Fremancle 
in 1947, The migrants on board stayed temporarily at Grayiands and 
Swanbourne in Western Australia. Both of these centres were ex-mili- 
tary camps consisting of a series of corrugated iron huts without insula- 
tion or glazed windows. After a five-day stay, the very first wansport of 
Baltic migrants was rerouted to Melbourne on the HAMAS Kanimbla. 
Subsequent migrant transport ships headed directly to Melbourne, and 
eventually, ships sailed on to Sydney, Some later transport ships carry- 
ing migrants from DP camps in Europe delivered their passengers no 
further than Western Australia, however. These migrants were processed 
in Western Australian camps. 

From 1949 the Australian government was pressured to meet its 
annual immigration targers with more efficiency and to accept larger 
numbers of migrants. One way of increasing the numbers of migrants 
transported from Europe to Australia was to reduce the curn-around 
time of each ship's delivery. Such an adjustment necessitated the avail- 
ability of reception and training centres in Western Australia, the first 
port of call. From 13 March 1949, selected ships berthed at Freman- 
tle and the migrants were sent co transit camps outside of Perth. Most 
aotably, on 19 April 1949, the Amarapeora arrived in Fremancle with 
617 passengers who were sent to the Graylands Centre near Perth for 
processing. The Amarapeora delivered sixty-six Lithuanians, destined to 
become New Australians. 

The Western Australian contingent included a large number of 
dancers, musicians and singers whose concerts were recorded by che 
local ABC radio station. Others were active Lithuanian Scouts who suc- 
ceeded in convincing the local Australian Boy Scouts to join them in a 
Scout jamboree. The Lithuanian unit also converted one of the barracks 
into a chapel where a local Catholic priest of German origin conducted 
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mass on Sundays. Hundreds of migrants attended these services. The 
Lithuanian language was featured in liturgy and musical performances, 
Eventually, even che German priest learned to sing in Lithuanian, a 
great boost to the morale of the Lithuanian migrants. 

As the overall numbers of new arrivals swelled, the Swanbourne 
Camp near Perth was utilised to house the overflow of migrants from 
neighbouring Graylands. However, even more housing was needed as 
the frequency of ships arriving from Europe increased to a peak where 
the interval berween arrivals was only a few days. Consequently, the new 
Northam Transit Camp {100 kilometres from Perth} was opened as a 
Reception and Training Centre. When the Amarapsora returned to Fre- 
mantle on 22 July 1949, it broughr one hundred Lithuanians. Disused 
corrugated iron sheds became the standard abode. 

Ar Northam, despite the physical hardships, the newcomers strove 
to promote a rich cultural life chat introduced their individual languages 
and traditions to each other and co the local Australian community. 
These community outreach efforts offered a break in the camp routine 
and provided a comforting structure to counteract the unfamiliar envi- 
ronment and ambiguous fucure. The firse culcural event at Northam 
was staged on 19 September 1949, rwo months after the first arrival 
of immigrants. The Lithuanians performed songs and dances arranged 
by choreographer M. Baronaité-Grébliinaicé, famed for her work with 
the Ciuslionis Dance Ensemble, a semi-professional troupe of interna- 
tional renown in pre-W WII Lithuania. These performances were com- 
plemented by an exhibit of folk art featuring amber and carved wood, 
as well as photo books with narratives in English abouc Lithuania. This 
mini art fair lasted for two days and attracted large numbers of country 
Australians. Ac the request of local authorities the Lithuanians repeated 
their entire program at the Northam Town Hall on 5 and 6 November. 
The presentations were rewarded with sincere and enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment from the general Auscralian public. Several Lithu- 
anian migrants, most notably Stasys Skorulis, were especially active in 
maintaining the promotion of Lithuanian culuure to the host commu- 
nity. This smal! buc active group quickly selected a spokesperson to con- 
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vene with camp and community authorities on their behalf regarding 
facure presentations of Lithuanian culcure. 

The fourth transit camp opened in Western Australia was the Cun- 
detdin Reception and Training Centre located approximately 150 kil- 
ometres east of Perth. It, too, was established in 1949 and provided 
housing for multiple families in disused air force barracks. To create 
individual family spaces, the migrants used blankets and sheets to divide 
the large barracks into smaller sections, just as chey had created private 
living spaces in the DP camps in Western Europe after the war. There 
was a constant stream of Lithuanians into Cunderdin transit camp; at 
one point there were as many as 125 families in residence there. Single 
men were sent to complete their two-year work contracts at the railway 
yards in Adelaide, South Australia. The remaining Lithuanians were dis- 
persed throughout Western Australia. Lithuanian migrants setcling in 
Perth evenrually formed the Perth Lithuanian Community. 


First transports to South Australia 


In 1949 transport ships began stopping in South Australia. Migrants 
were sent to the Woodside Transit Camp in the Onkaparinga Valley, east 
of Adelaide. The transport ship Geya arrived in Adelaide on 2 May 1949 
(bringing ninety-eight Lithuanians} and the Oxfordshire landed there on 
25 May 1949. For the official opening of the Woodside camp, the newly 
acrived Lithuanian painter Antanas Rikételé organised an art exhibit 
that featured thirty of his own paintings. His musical counterpart, con- 
ductor Vaclovas Simkus, prepared a choral performance of traditional 
Lithuanian songs. Lichuanian folk art was represented by a group of 
women who displayed a collection of dolls dressed in national costumes. 
The dolls were eventually exhibited and sold in a shop in central Ade- 
laide. A local Adelaide newspaper, The News, manifested great interest 
in the impressive cultural accomplishments of these New Australians in 
South Australia. The News published photographs of Riakételé’s paint- 
ings, printed articles about Lithuanian folk art and presented illustra- 
tions of young Lithuanian women in traditional dress. 
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Greta Holding Centre, NSW 


In the lace 1940s the Australian Department of Defence continued to 
hand over its recently vacated military barracks ro the Department of 
Immigration (DOD for use as reception and training centres (Bonegilla, 
Bathurst, Northam, Graylands and Woodside). In 1949 the DOI was 
processing only 37 per cent of ics targeted two-year contracts for work 
assignments.'! The numbers of DPs (IRO migrants) from Europe were 
swelling rapidly, and hundreds of able-bodied, working-age men and 
women remained without allotted employment. Many new arrivals 
were obliged to lodge temporarily at the family holding centres in NSW 
and Victoria where they were in the company of migrant mothers with 
young children. Newly arrived Lithuanians experienced unexpected 
delays in their obligatory work assignments; and che resolutions of such 
assignments for adult migrants were unpredictable, even random. An 
Australian coal strike in 1949 and the unanticipated worldwide ship- 
ping shortage at the end of the 1940s compounded the delays. The DOI 
was confronted with a lack of suitable housing and a slow-down in pro- 
cessing the new arrivals to Australia. This meant even longer waits for 
work arrangements. 

At the same time, existing camps owned by che Australian Depare- 
ment of Defence continued ro be abandoned or vacated throughout 
the country. With military personnel relocated, disused military build- 
ings and sites became increasingly valuable as temporary shelters for 
DPs arriving in Australia. In 1949 the Greta Army Camp (north-west 
of Newcastle) in New South Wales was still functioning as a military 
training centre. Once armed forces were re-stationed to the town of 
Singleton, however, the Greta Army Camp tansitioned into a migrant 
holding centre. 

The Australian Army had designated two different residential areas 
of Greta Camp as Silver City (which referred to the galvanised iron used 
in the roofing of some buildings) and Chocolate City {which referred 
to the oiled timber used in the construction of other buildings). When 
the military handed Greta co the DOI, the different blocks of the camp 
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were renumbered. However, the names of the residential areas were 
maintained. The conversion from the Great Army Camp to the Greta 
Migrant Centre occurred in two stages in 1949. The Silver City portion 
was transferred ro the DOI in April, and the Chocolate City portion 
was made available in August. 

The Greta Camp became the third largest receiving station for 
migrants in post-WWII Australia, after the Bonegilla Reception and 
Training Centre and the Bathurst Reception and Training Cenue. The 
wooden and corrugated iron huts at Greta offered open space sleep- 
ing quarters, dining halls, bathhouses and latrines. Beds, bedding and 
kitchen equipment — discarded military gear — were provided in exten- 
sive quantities with random uniformity. 

‘The first migrants to arrive at the Holding Centre at Silver City had 
been relocated from the Bathurst Training and Reception Centre in June 
1949, Lithuanians, as well as Estonians, Latvians, Poles, Czechoslova- 
kians, Belorussians, Yugoslavs and Russians, constituted the 600 first 
arrivals at the Greta Camp. Australia was now receiving FRO migrants 
from Eastern and North-eastern Europe, regions that had fallen behind 
che ‘Iron Curtain’, as the border between Eastern and Western Europe 
was called (1945-89}. 

When the transport ship feirsea docked at Newcastle Harbour, 
north of Sydney on the east coast of Australia on 19 August 1949, it 
brought 1896 DPs, of whom ninety-one were Lithuanian men, women 
and children. This was the first direct delivery to the Greta Camp. From 
the outset, this camp functioned as a receiving centre and family transit 
camp. That is, the migrants were processed (health check, documenta- 
tion, Janguage-learning, etc), and housed until contracted or bonded 
work was assigned to working-age adults. The Greta Camp also doubled 
as a temporary residence for dependent family members (women and 
children) while a father or husband completed a work-contract. 

The first artivals to the Greta Holding Centre were confronted with 
Australian winter weather conditions, army-style cuisine and reaction- 
ary attitudes to foreigners expressed by camp administrators and coun- 
try Australians. Camp administration followed military policies and 
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procedures regarding time-tabling, adherence to rules and regulations, 
and even the hierarchical arrangements for housing. The larger, self-con- 
tained houses on high, flat terrain were reserved for the camp director 
and resident officers, while migrants were housed in huts at the bottom 
of eroded, muddy slopes. 

Upon surveying their new living arrangements the Lithuanian and 
other migrants were unimpressed, even stunned. The bleak surround- 
ings and sparse interior decor were uncomfortably reminiscent of DP 
camps they had recently abandoned in Western Europe. There, too, 
they had slept in rooms partitioned by doors off their hinges or army 
blankets. Some migrants were shocked co be placed in hus whose archi- 
tecture paralleled thac of concentration camps. Others, however, were 
pleased to finally leave behind the crowded conditians, malnutrition, 
and frequent chronic illnesses experienced in both the refugee camps 
and on the transport ships. According to migrant accounts in personal 
interviews and memoirs, the majority, youthful in body and spirit, 
looked forward to a new life in this often-mystifying but, nevertheless, 
promising and strange nation. 

A month after the first delivery of migrants, the Generad Greely wans- 
ported 1281 passengers to Newcasde (and Greta), including seventy-six 
Lithuanians. The Skaugum a month later delivered 1704 migrants, of 
whom 149 were Lithuanians. The last delivery to the Greta Holding 
Centre was via the General Harry Taylor in 1950. This arrival signalled 
a major transition, as by this stage, the ship carried mainly Polish and 
Italian migrants, accompanied, nevertheless, by a smal} contingent of 
Lithuanians. 


Family transit camps 


After approximately four weeks stay in the transit camps work-ready 
men and women were sent as labourers and domestics to various employ- 
ment centres throughout Australia. After all, these migrants had been 
brought ro Australia to boost the economy; that is, to work. Each adult 
migrant atriving from the DP camps in Western Europe to Australia 
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was 2n indentured immigrant destined to repay the Australian govern- 
ment for their passage to this country. The work provided could be situ- 
ated anywhere in Australia, and the employer could be either a public 
or private organisation. The migrant workforce on demand (refusal to 
accept an assignment was breaking the law) was engaged in jobs deemed 
undesirable by focal Australians. Federal agents selected and designated 
the workers to their posts. Lithuanian, Lacvian and Estonian men 
(including certified professionals, academics, artists, skilled tradesmen 
and others} — irrespective of their credentials ~ were piven a variety of 
back-breaking and dangerous tasks. Such labour included, but was not 
limited to, cutting sugar-cane, laying railway lines, mining for coal, dig- 
ging tunnels, chopping trees, picking fruit and breaking rocks for road 
construction. Lithuanian women, on the other hand, were dispatched 
to towns and cities to work as cleaners and domestics. (This obligatory, 
contracted work is covered in more detail in Chapter 4.) Meanwhile 
women with young children were sent to family transit camps to live 
in converted army barracks until their husbands and fathers completed 
their two-year period of bonded labour 

Tf the working fathers were able to save enough money to rent a 
room close to their place of employment {and find accommodation 
which would accept a young family), they could invite their depend- 
ants to join them. Some men even succeeded in placing a deposiz on 
a block of land in the proximity of their workplace and constructing a 
temporary garage-like dwelling for their family. The fate of such women 
and children depended on whether the locale of the man’s job made 
family housing possible, whether his remuneration was sufficient to pay 
all associated expenses, whether he could negotiate permission with the 
government administrators for such an arrangement, and also whether 
he, the pater familias, wished to have his family close by. Not all women, 
however, had the same ‘good fortune’ of being able to co-habit with 
their spouses while che work-contracts were being completed. Many 
spouses and children were obliged to remain in the family transit camps. 
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The Cowra Camp, NSW 


There were several family transit camps, all of which were located in the 
south-eastern region of Australia, in New South Wales and Victoria. The 
Cowra Camp, also known as the Cowra Family Holding Centre, was 
situated berween Sydney and Canberra, in the tablelands of the Grear 
Dividing Range. By 1951 there were approximately one hundred Lithu- 
anians at the Cowra camp, most of whom were women with young 
children whose husbands had been sent away to complete the obligatory 
ewo-year work contracts. Most of chese women remained at the Cowra 
camp for the entire two-year period, others even longer. 

No camp infrastructure existed to educate these children in the 
Lithuanian culture and language. Therefore, the resident mothers used 
their own resources to introduce the children to Lichuanian folklore ~ 
wood-carving for the boys and traditional sash weaving for the girls. To 
enhance interest in Lithuanian language classes, women wrote and pro- 
duced plays and staged performances of traditional songs and dances. 
These activities proved beneficial ro both the women and their children, 
as the adults found an avocation directly linked to the educational well- 
being of their children. Additionally, che youngsters were engaged in 
learning about their heritage in an atmosphere of ardour and total com- 
micment. 

Unwittingly the mothers and children were repeating a phase of 
Lithuanian nineteenth century history. During the Czarist occupation, 
Lithuanian mothers had been responsible for teaching their children 
to sead and write in Lithuanian (the language was officially outlawed 
by the Russian hegemony). In addition to culturally educating their 
offspring, the nineteenth century Lithuanian mothers succeeded in 
protecting their unique ancient language from extinction. Even chough 
women at the Cowra Family Transit Camp were not repressed by hostile 
forces forbidding their language and traditions, these New Australian 
mothers took the responsibility to preserve their heritage and perpetu- 
ate their language through recalling and repeating oral histories, songs 
and poems. 
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In this spitic and on the occasion of Mother's Day in 1952, a perfar- 
mance ensemble of sixteen children berween the ages of eight and fifteen 
was assembled in Cowra Camp by one of che mothers, E. Jarasiené; she 
wrote and directed their first play, Warriors of the Forest. The drama hon- 
oured the Freedom Fighters (Partizanai} who opposed the Soviet regime 
in the 1940s and 50s. The exploits and survival tactics of these ‘warri- 
ors of the forest’ had been glorified and mythologised in the collective 
Lithuanian psyche since the Batrle of Zalgiris (or Gruenwald) in the 
fifteenth century. The Cowra performance in 1952 was a conscious asso- 
ciation with folk and literary tradition. The young performers featured 
in the Cowra Camp drama (N. and S. Grincevidius, B. and J. Jaragas, 
A.and E. Lagaicis, A.and N. Laukaitis, I. Verbylaicé, and 1. Jarmalavitiiré) 
went on ta assume leadership roles in the Australian Lithuanian Com- 
munity in the following decades. 

Later in 1952 the children’s folk dancing ensemble ar the Cowra 
Transit Camp participated in the Australian Youth Festival in Canberra, 
Australia’s capital. They went on to perform in the surrounding towns 
of Young, Bathurst and Woodstock. A migrant women’s choir, includ- 
ing six Lithuanians, was organised by the Cowra camp director's wife, 
Mrs Kemp. In June 1952 this choir sang to commemorate the mass 
deportations of Lithuanians, Latvians and Esronians to Siberia on the 
accasion of the first Soviet invasion of the Baltic countries in June 1940. 
Mrs Jaragiené, who by this stage had been nominated as elder of the 
Cowra Lithuanian Community, officiated at the ceremony. By the fol- 
lowing year, however, not one Lithuanian was left at the camp. All had 
departed to rejoin their spouses who had completed their cwo-year work 
contracts. 


Uranquinty and Scheyville camps, NSW 


The small town of Uxanquinty in south-eastern New South Wales is 
sicuated near the ciry of Wagga Wagga and the Murrumbidgee River. In 
this region, renowned for its agriculture, fishing and colonial architec- 
ture, another family transit camp was established in 1949. At its peak, 
this camp, like the Cowra Camp, housed approximately one hundred 
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Lithuanian women and children. Abour five adult Lichuanians were sec- 
onded into administrative leadership of the camp, including the jakutis 
and Niurkas families, and I. Podelairé. 

The third family transit camp in NSW was in Scheyville, 45 kilome- 
tres north-west of Sydney, surrounded by the Scheyville National Park; 
it, too, was a former military training site. The Scheyville Camp received 
approximately one hundred Lithuanian women and children in 1950, 
and soon after held a multicultural concert featuring its diverse residents. 
The artistic forte highlighted by che Lichuanians at chis family camp was 
dance, both classical ballet and traditional folk dancing. The folk danc- 
ers performed selections from che well-known repertoire established in 
pre-WWII Lithuania. They invited a Sydney-based Lithuanian accor- 
dionist, A. Baciulis, to accompany their concerts. The classical danc- 
ers were children choreographed by Tamara Pogodinaicé-Skrinskiené, 
former prima-ballerina of the Lichuanian National Theatre. The success 
of this accomplished dance program resulted in the founding of a ballet 
school at the camp; the school trained approximately thirty girls of vari- 
ous cultural backgrounds and became the official Australian camp dance 
school, touring to other migrant centres and to Sydney and its environs. 


Somers and Rushworth camps, Victoria 


Somers and Rushworth were the only family camps in Victoria, Rush- 
worth Family Transit Camp being the larger of the two. The seaside 
resort town of Somers on the Mornington Peninsula in the southeasr 
corner of Victoria hosted a Royal Australian Air Force raining camp 
during WWII. In che post-war years its vacated barracks were con- 
verted into family housing for European immigrants. Approximately 
rwenry Lithuanian mochers and forty children settled there in 1949. 
The women prepared folklore exhibits ar the camp and displayed juostas 
(sashes) which they had woven themselves using ancient patterns and 
motifs.'* They featured their weavings when performing traditional folk 
dances. These energetic women also founded a primary school for their 
children and organised approximately thirty Lithuanian boys and girls 
into Boy Scout and Girl Guide units. By 1950 the Somers Camp was 
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integrated inco the circle of Lichuanian camp communities visited on 
a regular basis by che already-established Melbourne Lithuanian Choir 
and folk-dancing group. 

Rushworth Camp was located about 150 kilometres north of Mei- 
bourne. Between 1949 and 1953 (when the camp closed), che largest 
number of Lithuanians there at any one time numbered approximately 
300 — primarily women and children with a few adult men still waiting 
for their obligatory work contract assignments. 

Many of the Lithuanians at this camp were also dancers whose folk- 
dancing performances won accolades from local Australian spectators. 
The dance ensembie at Rushworth became an inter-culrural unit from 
the outset, soliciting che talents of a Latvian musician, }]. Sprogis. They 
tegularly toured te perform in neighbouring Victorian towns like Shep- 
parcon and Mooroopna. The camp administrators were impressed with 
the artistic calibre of performances, stating, “They [the Australians] had 
aiot to learn from the Lithuanians, and were fortunate in having them 
there’.!? From the perspective of the new arcivals, this was a major com- 
munity achievement that created 2 positive link with locals, establishing 
a solid impression and reputation that signalled these New Australians 


were worthy of atrention and respect. 


By 1953-54 Australia had accepted, in total, approximately 170 700 
European migrants, of whom-34 656 were from the Baltic States, and 
9906 were Lithuanian. A new phase was beginning in the lives of new 
and old Australians. The post-WWII Australian government had, 
indeed, succeeded in augmenting its workforce, increasing its popula- 
tion, and inadvertently creating the climate and foundation for a mul!- 
ticultural Australia. This achievement, however, would be recognised 
officially in Australia only a quarter of a century later, in the 1970s, 
when Australian government reforms increased immigration from non- 
English speaking countries, and began to include Indigenous Austral- 
ians into the public sphere. 
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OBLIGATORY WORK CONTRACTS 
AND ON-SITE EXPERIENCES 


Introduction 


Within weeks of debarkation, postWWIi migrants who were working- 
age adults, ‘breadwinners or unencumbered women’, were indentured 
to the Australian government for a two-year period of work. Regardiess 
of any pre-existing credentials or qualifications, most Lithuanian men 
were classified a5 ‘labourers’, and a few as ‘farmers’ and ‘builders’ labour- 
ets’ (as were their Larvian, Estonian, and later Polish, Czech, Ukrainian, 
Hungarian and Yugoslav counterparts}. Most Lichuanian women were 
listed as ‘domestics’, although a smali number of ‘waitresses’, “house- 
maids’, ‘typists’, and even one ‘training nurse’ have been documented. 
These same terms, ‘labourer’ and ‘domestic’, had been applied in the 
nineteenth century to British migrants en route to Australia. In che 
twentieth century, however, assisted migrants from the Uniced King- 
dom owed no labour or financial debt to Australia untess they rerurned 
to their homeland. 

A, former processing officer at the Bonegilla Migrant and Recep- 
tion Centre, Keith Stodden, stated in an interview that indentured 
labourer categorisation ‘teflected the [Australian] government's wish to 
have a labour force immediately available ...’.2 In Stodden's analysis, 
the administration did not want to lose time by examining, verifying, 
and applying the non-British migrants’ qualifications to specific work 
positions within Australia’s post-war employment needs. Therefore, new 


arrivals were treated as an anonymous and unqualified mass of indi- 
viduals who had no say in asserting any job preferences or any right to 
demand respect for thetr previous work achievements. Srodden, who 
worked at the Bonegilla Reception and Holding Centre from 1949 to 
1952, went on to explain that *... [the migrants] were held at the tran- 
sit camps until a company put in a request for workers... this pool 
of migrants was sent wherever workers were needed; for example, the 
Whyalla steel works [...] for a stay of two years’. 


Allocations and conditions of work assignments 


From 1947 the former DPs remained at the migrant reception and 
maining cencres (holding camps, transit camps or family camps} for 
approximately four weeks. After this, they were assigned labour con- 
tracts. Refusal by the new migrants to accept work allocated by the 
Australian government was not tolerated; any new arrival who did not 
co-operate faced the possibiliry of immediate deportation back to the 
DP camps in Western Europe. 

The manual labour for migrant men included cutting sugar-cane, 
picking fruic, mining salt and brown coal, laying pipelines, splitting 
rocks and maintaining work-sites. Migrant women worked as nurses’ 
aides, factory workers in che texcile and food industries, and as maids in 
hotels and private homes. Several medical doctors succeeded in obtain- 
ing posts as orderlies in hospitals or technicians in x-ray units, and a 
few academics who had pre-arranged their employment from the DP 
camps in Germany obtained placements in their field of specialisation. 
Each adult was assigned a contract without consideration for his or her 
needs or obligations as a family member and/or provider. As a result, 
families were often divided and spouses separated. Many case-histories 
attest (including those of the author’s grandparents) chat during the 
contracted two-year work period, husbands and wives communicated 
primarily by post, and saw each other irregularly and only for short 
periods of time. Parents were separated from their children for similar 
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After the husbands left the migrant holding centres to begin cheir 
work assignments, the women with young children were left to their 
own devices. Notification of imminent departure was very abrupt, usu- 
ally a prior warning of only one to cwo days. Requests made by women 
to fallow their husbands were not always accepted by Australian govern- 
ment officers; much of the time it was not even a possibility. In most 
instances there were no living accommodations for families at che work 
sites. In other situations the new arrivals did not have the money to 
pay for additional fares to the work site, or funds to afford appropriate 
family lodging. 

Many case histories reveal thac local Australians were reluctant 
to rent rooms to women and children who could not speak English 
fluently or those who behaved in a fashion that was foreign to them. 
When migrant women were unable to accompany their spouses, they 
were obliged to remain in che holding and reception centres; they were 
subsequently relocated to live in family transit camps (see Chapter 3} 
until their husbands completed their work contracts. Many who were 
unsuccessful in uniting with their partners and children for the dura- 
tion of the work assignment experienced significant social, marital and 
psychological problems. Among the Lithuanians, for example, a new 
expression was coined to describe those individuals who were obliged to 
live away from their partners ~ prievartinis gyvanasliavimas (forced to 
exist as a living widow or widower’).* 

At the work sites, even if spouses succeeded in finding accommoda- 
tion in the vicinity of the camps, wives were not allowed to visit their 
husbands’ living quarters. In some instances notices were displayed 
above the gates at the entry to the camps, prohibiting spousal entry. This 
was the case at the work site at Potts Hill, a western suburb of Sydney in 
New South Wales, where men were contracted to work for the Sydney 
Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board (now the Sydney 
Water Corporation). At Potts Hill, the sign stated Achtung! Frauen ist 
der Eintritt in das Lagergelaende verboten!® That is, ‘Attention! Women 
are forbidden to enter into the work camp!’ The sign was in German 
because chis was the official language used to communicate with the 
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Lichuanian, Lacvian and Estonian migrants in DP camps in Europe, and 
lacer in the migrant processing centres in Australia.* The use of German 
by Australian government administrators as a unive rsal language for the 
New Australians of Baltic origin was ironic and somewhat naive. After 
ail, German was the language of Australia’s enemy in the European thea- 
ure of WWII. 

The new migrant workforce was itinerant. That is, the new arrivals 
could be relocated to another work site anywhere in Australia, and, if 
necessary, several times within the cwo-year period of their contract. 
Relocation could occur at very short notice, and the rest of the family 
was not always able to follow. For some Lithuanians this created a déja wx 
of previous experiences during WWII and in the DP camps at the end of 
the war, where instability and insecurity had also prevailed. Before arriv- 
ing in Australia the Lithuanian DPs had experienced unexpected separa- 
tion from families and friends and on some occasions contact was lost. 
Furthermore, the primary reason for electing not to retuen co Lithuania 
after WWII was the fear of Soviet-imposed deportations to the Gulag 
in Sibetia where forced labour would have awaited them. In Australia, 
however, the Lichuanians hoped chat, after completing the obligatory 
work assignment, a fixed and stable home life would be possible once 
more, without political oppression or punishment for celebrating their 
cultural heritage and speaking in their native language. 

Ac the Bonegilla Holding and Reception Centre in December 1947, 
work assignments were allocated ra the newcomers to be started in Janu- 
ary 1948. As early as September 1948 an official report from the Com- 
monwealth Employment Service stated that approximately 4009 people 
had been placed in work positions during the first six months of the 
scheme’s operation. According to Australian government sources, min- 
ister Calwell’s plan to launch Auscralia’s post-war economic progress was 
working. Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians, and evencually ocher eastern 
Europeans were employed in situations where Australia previously had 
a personnel shortage. This same 1948 report cited specific examples to 
support its case; for instance, regional crops were harvested, roads were 
built, quarries were mined, and all hospitals remained open. Lithuanian, 
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Latvian and Estonian migrants provided a manual-labour force in indus- 
tries and institutions that would have otherwise faced limited productiv- 
ity or closure.” Australia’s economy, then, was already benefiting from 
the efforts of the migrant arrivals; this result was apparent after che first 
half year of the Mass Migration Scheme's operation. 

Calwell had cactically chosen che Baltic refugees (Lithuanians, Lat- 
vians and Estonians) to trial his design for increasing Australia’s popula- 
tion. He selected these ethnicities of European workers, because they 
were ‘hard-working sons of the soil, not intellectual; he wanted the 
assimilable, not clannish, “types”’.* Calwell also wanted only unmarried 
men and women. However, his criteria for suitable refugees were modi- 
fied over the next two years, as immigration cargets had to be attained. 
In addition, the ‘racial puriry’ of the ‘Baltic Experiment’, that had been 
a major objective in developing the post-war immigration scheme, was 
proving a questionable and insufficient proposal. Keith Scodden. the 
former migrant processing officer at Bonegilla, 1949-52, stated chat, 
from his perspective, ‘the government's seeming racism was only a reflec- 
tion of what the Australian people preferred, (that is] a white Australia’? 
Wherever che motives may have originated in desiring a ‘pure Australia, 
the post-WWII Mass Migration Scheme brought a diverse population 
of Lithuanians, as well as other narcionalities, which represented many 
cultural backgrounds, political associations, religious practices and pro- 
fessions into the workforce. 

Less than 10 per cent of post-WWII Baltic refugees in Australia 
were previously ‘labourers’; most were not.!? Stodden commented thar 
when he processed the migrants at Bonegilla, ‘the professionals resented 
the classification décdassé(e} the men resented being classed as “labour- 
ers” and the women resented the term “domestic”... [These terms disre- 
garded and] neglected their life's achievements...’."! Lithuanian archival 
sources, as well as personal accounts, reveal that among the frst migrants 
there were significant numbers of qualified and experienced profession- 
als (academics, engineers, judges, medical practitioners, nurses, school 
teachers, and so on) who subsequently worked as manual labourers in 
mines, cane-fields, construction sites, cemenc works and hospitals. In 
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addition, there were skilled tradesmen and women (cabinet-makers, 
cobblers. dress-makers, electricians, mechanics, tailors, wheelwrights, 
etc.) with pre-WWIi raining and work experience. Many migrants had 
reained and acquired certification in the DP camps in preparation to 
restart their lives in 2 new homeland. Among the newcomers there were 
-apriculcuralists and farmers whose know-how remained untapped after 
migration to Australia. Additionally, che training and talents of mast 
creative artists were not acknowledged until years later. 

In his book Displaced Persons, Calwells New Australians, Egon 
Kunz discusses professional employment opportunities for qualified 
post~WWII migrants. He concludes chat only a fortunate few of these 
migrants were successfully employed in their profession for che duration 
of their two-year work contract;’? however, no Lithuanians are cited 
among his case studies. In the DP camps Lithuanians and others had 
signed up for the two years of bonded labour with no knowledge of 
what the work mighr entail. Many post-WWII Australian Lichuanian 
migrants interviewed for this book, firmly believe chat the principal 
reason for the non-acceprance of their qualifications during the Mass 
Migration Scheme was that they were not migrants of British origin. 
One can only ponder how much more successful che Scheme would 
have been if migrant men and women, such as the Lithuanians, had 
been allowed to apply their existing expertise, and not just their physical 
strength, to Australia’s post-WWII nation-building. 

In Australia the former DPs were officially paid at standard union 
rates. However, before the arrival of Baltic refugees, the trade unions 
had opposed Calwell’s plan for mass migration, fearing a loss of jab 
security and housing for the working class. However, their fears were 
assuaged when the government placed the newly arrived migrants into 
two-year work contracts in jobs unfilled and unwanted by Australian 
workers. Since many jobs were located in remote regions of the country, 
the newly-arrived migrants ‘began at the bottom of the labour-market, 
fand] ix allowed the Australian workers substantial upward job mobil- 
ity.’ According to migration historians James Jupp and Jock Collins, 
this practice instilled a ewo-tier system of migrants by establishing two 
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contrasting sets of immigration laws in post-war Australia: one which 
privileged British migrants and those from English-speaking countties; 
and a second which imposed numerous restrictions on ‘others’ such as 
the Balis, southern Europeans, Asians, and others of non—Anglo-Saxon 
background. 

Employment records of work sites, duties and contractors were 
accumulated at the holding centres and migrant reception camps 
by Commonweaith Employment Service (CES) officers. The CES 
administrators attempted to control and regulate the placement of the 
migrants into bonded labour; however, not all workers completed their 
assignments, and extant records remain inconclusive. Some migrants 
atranged their own job transfers without consulting or notifying the 
CES. A significant proportion absconded due to maltreatment by 
supervisors or unacceptable working conditions and, for fear of depor- 
tation, obtained other employment either through the Lithuanian net- 
work or by chance. After the beginning of 1949 CES officers no longer 
held the authority to threaten the new arrivals with deportation if they 
did not accept whatever employment was offered them, Subsequently, 
from 1949, the migrants were less fearful of power invested in che con- 
tracting authorities. 

There were also migrants who succeeded in obtaining early work 
releases through the intervention of Australian citizens (of Lithuanian 
and other origins). They consequently relocated to cities or towns 
where they could join existing Lithuanian communities. For example, 
Juozas Zukauskas, the first editor of the Australian Lithuanian commu- 
nity newspaper Musy Pastogé (Our Haven) completed only the first six 
months of his ewo-year contract cutting sugar-cane in North Queens- 
land. Antanas Bauié, then president of the Australian Lithuanian Soci- 
ety, succeeded in sponsoring an early discharge for him to be employed 
as the Lithuanian-language editor of the Sydney-based newspaper. In 
other cases, seasonal migrant workers did not necessarily return co their 
first place of contracted employment, but found alternative employ- 
ment elsewhere. Still other migrant workers relocated continually from 
one site to another without any official record of theit movements. The 
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majority, however, according to interviews for this book, accepted the 
conditions sec for them by the Australian government, and completed 
their two-year bonds. The work assignments proved challenging, if noc 
gruelling, preludes to their new lives in Australia. 


Examples of work sites throughout Australia 


‘The following samples indicate the variety of employment assigned to 
Lithuanian migrants throughout geographically dispersed locations in 
Australia. 


South Australian work sites 


Contracted Lithuanian workers were sent to Lobethal, South Aus- 
tralia in 1948. Upon arrival they discovered that Baltic compatriots 
had migrated there over one hundred years ago. The Varnas family had 
migrated te Lebethal from Prussia in 1841 co avoid religious persecu- 
tion (sce Chapter 1). The DP labourers were signed up for two-year 
work assignments at the Onkaparinga woollen textile factory. One of 
the migrants, Jonas Vanagas, lacer returned to the town, and opened the 
Lobethal Museum in 1956, which now features this region’s multicul- 
tural heritage. 

The Price salt mines in the Flinders Ranges, South Australia, con- 
tracted Lithuanians who arrived on the first transport ship in 1947, the 
USAT Heintzelman. Work included harvesting, bagging and packaging 
salt. From 1949 onwards the Price mine’s administration hired Lithu- 
anian workers exclusively, At Leigh Creek, approximately 600 kilome- 
tres north of Adelaide, Lithuanian migrants were assigned to mine black 
coal from an open-cut mine for the Electricity Trust of South Australia. 
In 1948 several Lithuanian migrant miners at Leigh Creek wrote and 
published the first Lichuanian language newspaper in Australia, Aus- 
sratijos Lietuvis (The Australian Lithuanian). 

In 1948 Lithuanian migranc labourers were sent to the work site at 
Arcoona Station, Woomera (approximately 300 kilometres north of Ade- 
laide). The Woomera region was leased by the Australian Department of 
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Defence as a test range for war missiles. The migrants were employed to 
split rocks, lay concrete roads and airfields and set down cables in prepa- 
tation for furure missile testing. Woomera was a restricted-entry zone; 
subsequently the Lichuanian migrant workers were sworn to secrecy by 
Australian government officials regarding the nacure of their assigned 
construction work. 


Victorian work sites 


In 1948 Lithuanian migrants were assigned ta mine brown coal at Yal- 
lourn, Victoria. The coal dust, smoke and windy weather prevalent in 
Yallourn, inspired. them ro compare this work site ta che Ruhr mining 
district in western Germany." Ac first the miners were housed in cents 
located in the muddy fields of North Yallourn; within the first six months 
wooden barracks were constructed to accommodate them. Many stayed 
on in Yallourn after completing the two-year contract and founded a 
loca) chapter of the Australian Lithuanian Community. 

Other migrants were sent to the linen factory at Lake Bolac, a small 
country town in the south-western region of Victoria. The migrant 
workers integrated successfully into the Australian community primar- 
ily ac the behest of the local church which took an interest in the caluure 
and folklore of the new arrivals. Lithuanian workers were also con- 
tracted as unskilled labourers to set up celephone and telegraph wires at 
the Australian Army base at Puckapunyal and in rhe neighbouring town 
of Seymour from 1949 ro 1950. 


New South Wales work sites 


The Repatriation General Hospital in the inner western Sydney suburb 
of Concord, was a preferred work site for many Lichuanian migrants, 
for it was the only Sydney location which accepted married couples and 
families. Nonetheless, the married couples could not live together; men 
and women had to reside in separate quarters. The men lived in barracks 
outside the hospital grounds, and the women lived in converted haspical 
wards inside the hospital. Spouses were permitted co meet in che visi- 
cors’ rooms, outside on the hospital green, or in the street. Lithuanian 
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migrant families assigned to work at the Concord hospital included the 

:Karpavicius, Miniotas, Ankudavitius, Jablonskis and Vidzitinas fami- 
lies, Lrrespective of professional training or background, men worked as 
cleaners or orderlies: hauling laundry carts, mopping floors and cleaning 
the hospital grounds and the women as nurses’ aides; cleaners; wait- 
resses, serving tea in che nurses’ residence; or laundry attendants, oper- 
ating boilers and steam presses and felding linen. 

Among the labourers were qualified and experienced Lithuanian 
medical doctors whose European credentials had no value for the first 
rwo years of their Australian sojourn. However, upon the completion of 
their work contracts, 2 number of these doctors were sent to Papua New 
Guinea {an Australian territory at the time) to work in hospitals and 
provide medical services in villages and rural outposts. To qualify, che 
doctors were obliged to take a four-month introducrory course to pre- 
pare chem for the particular illnesses characteristic of the region. Medi- 
cal doctors who served in Papua New Guinea included B. Jackevicius, 
V. Ivinskis, L. Petrauskas, M. Swirklys, A. Viliainas and V. Zigas. Dr 
Zigas became a noted Australian authoricy on Kuru Disease (‘Laughing 
Sickness’); his research has been published in respected regional and 
international medical journals. Among the medical doctors working 
at the Repatriation General Hospital in Concord, some (V. Kisonas, 
for instance) were assigned to migrant family transit camps like the 
centre in Scheyville. Still other medical doctors, such as M. Bobinskas, 
returned to university medical school to acquire an Australian medical 
qualification. 

Lithuanian medical practitioners and dentists forced to work tem- 
porarily as orderlies or cleaners were obliged to study for a minimum of 
three years at university medical schools before resuming professional 
practice in an Australian city or town. Throughout the 1950s a small 
number of Lithuanian migrant medical practitioners (unable to meet 
the expenses of tertiary study or lacking English-language proficiency 
for medical schoo!) set up ‘unofficial offices’. The doctors were clan- 
destinely visited by ailing compatriots in the evenings or on weekends. 


These doctors also made house calls as needed; information on their 
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office locations and hours was transmitted within the community by 
word-of-mouth. Patients were requested to enter discreetly so as not to 
arouse the suspicion of neighbours. From the mid-1950s, Sydney-based 
migrant doctors were permitted to practice following the intervention 
of the press and reformist steps taken by the NSW Minister for Health, 
W.E. Sheahan. However, in South Australia migrane doctors were only 
licensed to practice afrer 1966." 

Many Lithuanian migrants were sent to the Warragamba River near 
Penrith in June 1948 to work on 2 natural water catchment project. 
These contracted labourers were, unknowingly, participating in an engi- 
neering project proposed over one hundred years earlier {in 1845} by 
Polish-Lithuanian explorer Sir Paul Edmund de Strzelecki (see Chaprer 
1). The migrant workers’ task was to remove sandstone from the site, 
and mix grave! and sand co fabricace the concrete blocks used to build 
the Warragamba Dam. 


Queensland work sites 


From 1948 onwards Lithuanians were sent to cut sugar cane in the 
north-eastern Australian state of Queensland. One work site was near 
the town of Goodwood. This harvesting work, done with machetes in 
the sweltering heat, was a far cry from scything hay in a Lithuanian farm 
field. Most of the workers left the area after two or three seasons of cane 
cutting. However, a few Lithuanians remained in the area beyond their 
contracts; they settled in Queensland and joined the local communities. 
Alfonsas Sveikauskas, for example, married a local mezchant's daughter 
after completing his contract in Goodwood. 

Elsewhere in Queensland in 1949, Lithuanian migrant men were 
assigned to cut timber for the Queensland Deparement of Forestry at 
Gympie. Their tasks included cucting red cedar and pine trees with 
chainsaws, loading fogs onto trucks and then unloading the timber 
once it arrived at che logging camps. In their spare time the Lithuanian 
workers carved traditional figurines inspired by Lithuanian folk legends 
from the pinewood cur at Gympie. The wooden statues were exhibited 
for the local) communiry. Some of the carvings, like those by Algirdas 
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Kudirka, were praised by the local Queensland press for their artistry 
and craftsmanship.” 


Tasmanian work sites 


In the island scate of Tasmania from 1948 onwards, Lithuanian migrants 
worked at the paper factory in Boyer, at the timber felling camp in 
Maiden, at the zinc factory in Risdon and at the zinc mines in Rose- 
berry. Some of the workers were able co relocate their wives and chil- 
dren from family transit camps on the mainland and setrle them in the 
Tasmanian town of Brighton, 17 kilometres north of the state's capital, 
Hobart. Lithuanian labourers assigned to the Goliath cement factory in 
Railton, northern Tasmania, were praised for cheir work by local Tas- 
manian newspapers. In return, the Lichuanians performed national folk 
dances and Lithuanian language songs to express cheir gratitude to the 
focal Tasmanian community. The Goliach factory's director, L-R. Davies, 
assisted a number of Lithuanian men with the technicalities of pursuing 
tertiary studies in Victoria. His efforts allowed the workers to leave rhe 
cement factory prior co the completion of their two-year contracts. 


Western Australian work sites 


From 1949 Lithuanian migrant workers were placed in rural cowns 
in Western Australia, such as Merredin and Cue, to work as unskilled 
labourers in local agricultural and mining industries. Several Lithuani- 
ans were sent to Morawa in 1949 to mine iron ore. Living in tents 
in geographically isolated locations exacerbated the disorientation they 
experienced in their new country. As a solution to the solitude some 
workers organised exhibitions of Lithuanian culture (e.g. performances 
of Lithuanian songs and folk dances, commemorations of Lithua- 
nian national holidays) for the local Australian cormmunity. Very few 
remained in chese towns after completing their two-year work contracts; 
many relocated to Perth and joined the existing Lithuanian community 


chere. 
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Lithuanian migrant work experiences: 
Three case studies 


The following section features three case histories, detailing the living 
conditions, working circumstances and the quality of life encountered 
by post-WWII Lithuanian migrants during the two-year period of 
mandated labour in Australia. 


Case-study 1: Black Mountain (ACT} 


Liudas Budzinauskas arrived at Port Melbourne on the Protea in Decem- 
ber 1948, and spent his first month in Australia at the Bonegilla Recep- 
tion and Holding Centre. From January 1949 Lithuanian migrants were 
assigned duties in the Australian Capital Tecritory, at the Black Moun- 
tain work camp, to prepare the sire for the Post Office Communications 
Tower. Today this site houses the Telstra Tower and the Botanic Gar- 
dens. The following account is based on information Liudas provided 
for this book.’* 

Accommodation for workers consisted of two-man tents near Can- 
berra railway station; workers were wransported by bus to the site. The 
migrants earned six pounds per week, from which rwo pounds and two 
shillings were deducted for living expenses. The Lithuanian labourers 
were in the company of Latvians, then Russians, and eventually Maltese 
immigrants. 

Ar Black Mountain the first work tools consisted of a 7 kg pick-axe, 
which the men used for breaking rocks after dynamiting sections of 
the hill. Migrants who did not have previous experience with this kind 
of work quickly learned how to deal with unpredictable flying rocks 
and heat exhaustion. However, injuries were still frequent. For example, 
Liudas was once pinned against a rock wall by a colling boulder. After 
recovering from the injury, he was piven ‘easy work’ as a yardman, his 
main duties being to keep the camp clean. Ironically, in this second 
much-safer job, his wages doubled. After completing his two-year work 
concract, Liudas chose to remain in Canberra, where he actively partici- 
pated in establishing the Canberra Lithuanian Community. 
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Case-study 2: Innisfail (Queensland) 


Mikas Apinys was one of 206 Lithuanians who arrived at Port Mel- 
bourne on 27 April 1948 on board the chird transport ship, the General 
Black, which carried a total of 817 post-WWII migrants to Auseralia. 
Mikas travelled on the same vessel as several accomplished émigrés who 
became significant members of the Australian community (most nota- 
bly Lacvian migration scholar Edgars Dunsdorfs, author of The Baftic 
Dilemma). After disembarking at Perr Melbourne, Mikas spenc the 
firsc four weeks in Australia at the Bonegilla Holding and Reception 
Centre. After his documents were processed, he received his work con- 
tract: cane-cutting in Innisfail, Queensland. The following information 
is drawn from his personal files and diaries. 

Like other men designated to work on sugar-cane plantations, Mikas 
received work artire and bedding from the camp administration prior 
to leaving Bonegilla. Each migrant worker was given ex-army cloth- 
ing. boots and blankets; the cost of ail of these items was to be reim- 
bursed co the Australian government from their first pay packet. Each 
future cane-cutter was then issued a train ticker to the work destination 
in northern Queensland. Mikas travelled by train from the Victorian 
border in south-eastern Australia along the coastline through Sydney, 
then Brisbane, and finally into far north Queensland, beyond the Tropic 
of Capricorn, to Innisfail — 5 kilometres west of the rainforest coastline 
and east of the thick sub-tropical jungle. 

Groups of migrant workers had been disembarking che train from 
Bundaberg onwards; that is, as soon as they had entered ‘sugar country’. 
Mikas and other former DPs disembarked at Innisfail Station, to be 
greeted by a CES officer and a group of Iralian farmers (Italians had 
been cultivating sugar cane in this region since the end of the nineteenth 
century}. Mikas was allocated to a group of workers who were mostly 
Lithuanian in origin; most of the other ‘gangs’ were also collectives of 
migrants constituting one ethnic background. 

Home was a small huc approximately 2.5 x 3 metres, with corru- 
gated iron roofing and walls, and wooden floorboards elevated about 
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30 cm above the ground; against che walls there were rwo sets of bunk 
beds. Mikas shared this hur with two other Lithuanians: Adomas Bar- 
tkus and Algis Dudaitis (a fellow-migrant on the General Black). There 
were no other furnishings other chan che lone suitcase each man brought 
with him. 

The only work equipment each man received was a machete for cut- 
ting the sugar cane. Training was on-the-job achieved by following che 
lead of the more experienced workers in the cane-cutting gang. There 
was no warning or preparation for the blisters, strained muscles and 
stresses to the hands, back and feet resulting from the repetitive chop- 
ping action enduced for hours each day. Nor were Mikas and his fellow 
workers prepared for the cane juice that splashed onto their bodies and 
clothes, entirely covering them with sticky black syrup. Furthermore, 
they were not forewarned about the living and dead animals inhabiting 
the sugar cane fields: toads, snakes and marsupial rats (often blocking 
the way of their harvest). 

Actual cane-cutting only occurred between breakfast and lunch 
hours; in the afternoons the workers stacked the cane stalks chey had cut 
earlier. A few times a week, the migrant workers helped the farmers burn 
off the cane in preparation for future cutting. Occasionally the migrant 
workers ventured into Innisfail and its environs for rest and recreation. 
Information updates abour the activities of the Australian Lithuanian 
Community in the various cities reached Mikas and his compatnots 
through the post. 

After owo seasons of cane cutting, and an additional contract casting 
bricks at a factory in Brisbane, Mikas had completed eighteen months 
of his two-year contract and was given an early release. He then moved 
permanently to Sydney, where be married and established a family. In 
the 1950s Mikas was active in the Sydney Lithuanian Community, con- 
tributing articles for several Lithuanian Australian publications and, for 
a brief while, editing a monthly journal, Uguevéja (A Shelter from the 
Wind). 
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Case-study 3: Potts Hill (NSW) 


Povilas Sirgedas, a former law student at the Vyrautas Magnus Uni- 
versity in pre-W WIL Kaunas, Lithuania, arrived in Australia in 1948 
on the transport ship Wooster Victory. In Lithuania Povilas had been 
a scholar of the classics and Latin; he also authored a chess manual. 
In Australia his owo-year work assignment was to dig ditches at Potts 
Hill for the Sydney Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board 
{now Sydney Water Corporation). Povilas wrote 2 Lichuanian-language, 
autobiographical essay about his labour experience for the Austratian 
Lithuanian Chronicle \, 1961, which provided information for the fol- 
lowing account.’? 

The first Lithuanians at Potts Hill arrived in two contingents on 
the tenth and thirteenth transport ships, the Wooster Victory (1948) and 
the Protea (1949), respectively. They arrived at the work site by tain, 
travelling on a direct raibway line from Sydney's city centre. At the small 
train station of Regents Park, the migrant workers followed 2 muddy 
footpath hedged by rows of empty steel pipes that were waiting to be 
installed. Then the men climbed up the slope of Potts Hill to find their 
new home — a cent city erected approximately twelve years earlier when 
the first Australian workers began the Sydney Metropolitan Water, Sew- 
erage and Drainage Board project. 

Two migrants shared each tent. The canvas walls were covered with 
dust and mould accumulated over the past rwelve years; holes were 
plugged with wads of newspaper to keep che rain and mosquitoes out. 
Newspapers were also used to keep the rables and beds horizontal, as the 
Tents stood on earthen floors. The communal kitchens, public restrooms 
and showers were reminiscent of che transit camps they stayed in upon 
their arrival in Australia. The site also evoked earlier memories of the DP 
camps in Europe. Self-employed merchants selling baked goods, meat 
products and other sundry items roamed the tent city, supplementing 
the food that was available for purchase at the camp store. Ac Potts Hill 
there was a common saying among the Lithuanian migrants, ‘Dirbame 
kaip jautiai, vaigome kaip ilgasnukés, ¢ gyvename Suns badase...’ (“We 
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work like bullocks, we eat like wolves, and we live in dwellings fr for 
dogs..."}. 

Ar first chere were several hundred migrants living in tents. Most 
of them were Lithuanians who occupied eight of the ten tent city sub- 
districts. The Lithuanians established a tightly knit group, and contin- 
ued to do so even when Polish, Romanian, Ukrainian and Yugoslavian 
migrants atrived in later years. Even chen, all che migrant workers were 
called “Balts’. Their individual national identities were not recognised 
and were not an issue among the workers whose task was to dig ditches 
and lay down drain and sewage pipes. 

Some of the Lithuanians working at Potts Hill had held importanr 
administrative positions and were leaders in their respective felds in 
their home country. They were noc accustomed to swinging pick-axes 
and shovelling rocks and soil. The type of manual labour required at 
Pocts Hill reminded them of the tasks carried out in che work camps 
during the war, except that the Australian ground seemed harder to 
break than the European soil. However, in Australia there was no super- 
visor brandishing a pistol over their heads. At Ports Hill their first over- 
seer was an enthusiastic and kindly man with sunburnt features and a 
predisposition to philosophising about life. He constantly reminded the 
new atrivals chat this was a transitional period in their lives, and thac 
they were, at least, earning money for their labours. Soon they would 
be independent and able to plan their own futures. Not all of the subse- 
quent bosses were as compassionate to che new arrivals as this first one. 

A sense of loss and waves of nostalgia for their own homes and pre- 
war lifestyles compounded when the migrants observed and interacted 
with Australians leading ‘normal existences’, As the Lichuanian workers 
dug ditches and installed pipes in the yards of private Australian homes 
— sometimes to a depth of 6 metres as they set down ducts and pipes 
alongside residential walls — they perceived first-hand how established 
Australians lived their daily lives. The migrants furtively peered chrough 
doors and windows as they stood waist-deep in mud or scooped buckets 
of water with one hand, while pushing against wooden ramparts with 
the other hand to prevent che earthen sides of the ditches from collaps- 
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ing. The locals stared back at the migrants, presumably curious about 
the latter's appearance and demeanour. 

Atypical work week consisted of 40 hours of manual labour includ- 
ing pauses for meals, tea breaks and ‘smokes’. According to Povilas, the 
workers were often urged to increase their workload up to 200 per cent 
of their weekly time allotment so that the project would stay on schedule. 
Pay bonuses depended upon the individual supervisors and were associ- 
aced with the demands of the job at hand (c.g. pay depended upon the 
depth of the ditch, che amounc of water, and weight of the pipe). Work 
locations varied and the labourers were transported around the Sydney 
metropolitan area to other suburbs like Meadowbank in north-western 
Sydney or Parramatta in the west. Here, job assignments included set- 
ting explosives (dynamite blasting through granite rock), carting cock 
fragments out of the renches and removal of mud and sludge from 
anderneath large equipment by hand. New skills were learned on the 
job and major accidents were par for the course. Povilas was a victim 
of one of these incidents himself when che earthen walls of a ditch col- 
lapsed onto him as he pick-axed niches into pipes. Such incidents intro- 
duced the migrants to Australian hospitals, medica! amenicies and the 
benefits and conditions of workers’ compensation. 

In cheir leisure hours the men enthusiastically participated in the 
activities of the pre-existing Lithuanian communicy in Sydney. Povilas 
vehemently claimed that the camaraderie established at this work site 
overlooked differences in age and background and consolidated life- 
long friendships. Despite his optimism he was unable to reconcile his 
work as a manual labourer with his academic and professional achieve- 
ments before WWII in Lithuania. After completing his two-year con- 
tact he briefly engaged in the activities of the Australian Lithuanian 
Cemmuniry. However, in 1956 Povilas relocated to the Unired States. 


Completion of work contracts 


Cancerns about the logistics and appropriateness of the contracted 
work obligations were raised in Federal Parliament, by both the Labor 
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Minister for Immigration, Arthur Calwell and his Liberal successor 
Harold Holt in 1949. After three years of debate on the issue, the deci- 
sion to end the bonded labour requirement for post-WWII migrants 
was finally passed. By 1950 approximately one-fifth of all post-WWII 
migrants, Lithuanians included, had completed their two-year work- 
contracts; others were still in the process of doing so. Owing to a teces- 
sion that commenced in March 1952, unemployment was increasing 
among the greater Australian population, and the Australian govern- 
ment was preoccupied with providing employment for ‘old’ Australians. 
Therefore, Liberal Minister Holt repealed all government commitments 
to provide employment for the ‘new’ Australians.”° In August 1952 the 
obligation to fulfil the ewo-year work contracts was curtailed. 

Public awareness of the malcontent felt by the pose-WWH migzants 
regarding their job assignments had been growing. Newspapers had 
published stories about highly qualified migrants required to cacry out 
menial tasks (like Lithuanian medical doctors mopping and sweeping at 
Sydney’s Concord Hospital). There were also reports of increasing num- 
bers of migrants demanding deportation back to Europe, in preference 
to che treatment received from CES officers. Numerous accounts wete 
recorded of women confronting CES officers at the transit camps and 
demanding passage back to the DP camps in Europe. 

When Marcelé Vidziiiniené was ordered a work assignment at the 
Bathurst Holding Centre in 1949, she was informed char she would 
be separated from her teenage daughters. However, she vehemently 
responded that she preferred deportation to separation from her daugh- 
ters, Within 24 hours the CES officer found her an alternative place- 
ment (at the Concord Repatriation Hospital}. In the end, Vidziiiniené 
was able to work in the same location as her daughters. In point of fact, 
many of these verbal confrontations were a battle of wits (in broken 
English), since most of the migrants did not possess the necessary funds 
for a return ticket to Europe in the late 1940s {or even the early 1959s). 
And, certainly, the Australian government had no intention of covering 
such an expense. 

After fully or partially completing cheir work contracts, many 
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Lithuanian migrants continued to work in the same place of employ- 
ment prescribed by the Australian government. When blocks of land 
came up for sale close to the work sites, many migrants purchased them, 
built temporary dwellings and later settled there permanently. Many 
such Lithuanian ‘colonies’ (a term coined by the Lithuanian migrants 
themselves} surfaced near urban centres and larger towns; these suburban 
subcultures subsequently evolved into the first post-WWII Lithuanian- 
Australian communities. Two examples are the Altona Lithuanian com- 
munity near Melbourne, and the Bankstown community near Sydney. 

According to assertions made by migration specialists Ian H. Burnley 
and Egon Kunz, the tendency to purchase land and permanently sertle 
close to the work site was especially prevalent among migrants who had 
no previous professional qualifications before coming to Australia. Thar 
is, those who were essentially unskilled workers in Lithuania, or familiar 
with agriculeural work only. However, some Lithuanians who actually 
bad credentials and expertise remained employed as factory and manual 
labourers by choice; the regular income and job security was too attrac- 
tive to refuse. This was certainly the case for many Lithuanians working 
in Altona and Bankstown; these emerging communities included aca- 
demics, artists and lawyers, for example. 

As noted above, not all Lithuanian migrant workers continued with 
or completed the contracts assigned by the CES. There were Lithu- 
anians who dramatically changed professions and became successful 
businesspersons. In Geelong, Victoria, for example, $. Skapinskas, a 
qualified medical doctor in pre-W/ WII Lithuania, chose not to resume 
medical studies in Australia, and became che owner and operator of a 
successful department store. Others with newly established businesses 
made substantial contributions to Lithuanian communities and Lithu- 
anian language and culture projects. For instance, Jurgis Matulevitius, 
a successful building contractor in Adelaide, donated generously to the 
Adelaide Lithuanian Community throughout the 1950s." 

Architects and engineers, like medical practitioners, were also 
obliged to restudy for at least three years to receive Australian accredi- 
tation, if they wanted to practise locally. For journalists, lawyers and 
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university professoss, a satisfactory level of proficiency in speaking ; 
writing Engtish determined whether or not they succeeded in re-en 
ing their former field in Australia. Former teachers and librarians fo 
abundant job vacancies in the easly 1950s. However, it was neces 
to be fluent in English prior to employment. Lithuanian perforn 
and fine artists were initially obliged to take on any work available 
gradually carve a niche for themselves in the Austrabian artistic mili 


The Lithuanians and other post-war migrants provided a much-ne 
labour force in Australia after 1947. They helped strengthen the ce 
iry's economy and increase the working population. Their muscle, 
for at standard union rates, advanced a range of Australian indus 
manufacturing, agriculeure, public services and industrial infrasi 
tures. Still, “New Australians’ expressed very mixed feelings toward 
new homeland. The former refugees were thankful to have escapee 
hardships af DP camps in Europe, avoiding the Soviet oppressic 
Lithuania after WWII. However, many Lithuanian migrants feit 
their personal capacity to fully benefit from the post-WWII econ 
boom was on hold for at least two years after their arrival in Aust 
Nevertheless, these indentured labourers, of ali backgrounds and pr 
sions, were integral components of the people power required to fc 
post-WWII Australia. They pur their shoulders co the Australian 
nomic wheel and helped turn it forward. 
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ESTABLISHING THE AUSTRALIAN 
LITHUANIAN COMMUNITY 


Introduction 


‘Fwo years after migrating co Australia, che former Lithuanian DPs had 
completed cheir obligatory work contracts, and were able to begin their 
new lives. By this point many post-WWII Lithuanian migrants had. 
joined the Australian Lithuanian Society, or ALS (Australijos Lietuviy 
Draugija), chat had formed back in 1929. Regional branches of the ALS 
were set up throughout Australia, wherever large groups of Lithuanians 
settled. Scon the new arrivals took over leadership roles and consoli- 
dated a formal union with che Lithuanian World Community (Pasaulio 
Lieruviy Bendruomene). As a result, che Australian Lithuanian Commu- 
nity (Austratijos Lietuviy Bendruomene) was officially established, replac- 
ing the former Australian Lithuanian Society. 

The governance of the newly formed Australian Lithuanian Com- 
munity was the responsibiliry of elected representatives from Lithu- 
anian communides chroughout Australia; which formed the ALC 
Federal Council (Kraste Taryba}. The Federal Council met regularly (at 
first annually, chen biennially) to deliberate the activities of che cul- 
tural organisations and cther groups registered with the ALC. From the 
ranks of che ALC Federal Council, the ALC Federal Executive (Krasto 
Valdyba) was clected for a term of rwo years. The ALC Federal Execu- 
tive ensured thar the directives of the Federal Council were achieved in 


the months between the ALC Federal Council assemblies; the Federal . 
Executive also represented the ALC nationally and internationally. 
The mission statement of the ALC had cwa primary objectives: 


* To provide financial and moral support for nurturing Lithuanian 
language and culture in Australia. 

* Te promote and organise activities in support of the liberation of 
Lithuania from its Soviet occupiers. 


Initially all meetings of the ALC Federal Council took place in Sydney, 
eventually they rotated between the three principal communities (Ade- 
laide, Melbourne and Sydney). However, the decision to alternate the 
seat of the ALC Federal Executive between Adelaide, Melbourne and 
Sydney was made in 1970. The Australian Lithuanian Youth Federa- 
tion was established in 1976, introducing second-generation Austral- 
ian Lithuanians into the ALC Federal Council and preparing them for 
future leadership rales. 


Welcome letters to Australia 


When the first transport of Lithuanian pose-WWII migrants reached 
Australia’s shores, the immigrants received two official letters of wel- 
come. The first was from the Canberra-based Minister of Lmmigration, 
Arthur Calwell, upon the arrival of the transport ship USAT General 
Stuart Heintcefman at Fremantle, Western Australia on 28 November 
1947. The second letter was from the Sydney-based president of the 
Australian Lithuanian Society (Austratijos Lietuviy Draugija), Anta- 
nas Ban3é, when the HMAS Kanimbia docked at Port Meibourne on 
7 December 1947. 
Cabwell’s greeting stated: 


Dear Sir or Madam, 
On behaif of the Government and people of Australia, I extend to 


you a very warm welcome to your new homeland, Australia. 
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You will find in this country the freedom of life which has been 
denied to you for years, and | am sure you will soon settle down 
happily in our midst and become thoroughly Australian in your 
outlook. [...] 


You are the first party of displaced persons from Europe to arrive 
in Australia, and as such, the eyes of our people will be upon you. 
Your fucure in this great country lies very largely in your own 
hands, and I hope that it will be a very happy and prosperous one 
for you. 


Yours sincerely, 


ARTHUR CALWELL 
MINISTER FOR 
IMMIGRATION! 


When Minister Calwell informed the newly arrived Lithuanian 
migrants that heir ‘future in this great country [lay] very largely in (cheir] 
own hands’, he was, in essence, forewarning them chat there would be 
very little government assistance to help them adjust to Australian daily 
life, its customs, laws and the English language. Most settling-in assis- 
tance for the post-WWII Lithuanian migrants was offered by the ALS. 

As each new cransport ship reached Australia, ALS representatives 
greeted the new arrivals, visited them at the migrant reception and hold- 
ing centres, assisted them in finding employment, worked to shorten 
their rwo-year long bonded labour contracts, and welcomed them inco 
their private homes. In his letter, the president of the ALS, Antanas 
Bauzé, stated: 


My fellow Lithuanians, 


We, the Australian Lithuanians, are overjoyed thar you have 
escaped the Nazis and the Red Terror and have safely reached 
Australia’s shores. Together with you we are all grieving and 
rejoicing, and we wish you the very best upon your arrival to this 


new country. 
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As Fremande is far away from Sydney, a representative of the 
Australian Lithuanian Sociery could not meet you there, and 

so please forgive us for that. If your ship would have docked in 
Sydney, we would have met you there with the greatest joy and 
enthusiasm. Nevertheless, if you do visit Sydney, fet us know or 
come by. The Society will gladly receive you and we will provide 


any advice as best we can, and whenever you may need it. 


Bese regards from the Australian Lithuanian Society based in 
Sydney and from me, 


Sincerely, 
Antanas Bauié? 


The ALS’s mission was to preserve Lithuanian culture and provide 
opportunities for social interaction in the Lithuanian language. Each 
new Lithuanian migrant to Australia after WWI was eligible to become 
an ALS member. From 1947 to 1950 the ALS functioned as a self- 
styled refugee centre and a site of cultural refuge. It is wholly appropri- 
ate that President Baudé’s welcome Jerter was given a place of honour 
at the Adelaide Lichuanian Museum,’ as a formal acknowledgement of 
the generosity of spirit, as weil as a cestimony to the financial and moral 
support, offered by the ALS to the new Lithuanian migrants. 


The Australian Lithuanian Society 1947-50 


After the arrival of Lithuanian migrants in Australia in 1947, the ALS 
functioned ‘par excellence as a refugee society’,‘ providing much-needed 
social services thar the Australian government failed to organise for the 
post-WWII migrants. Between 1947 and 1950 the ALS operated as an 
information centre, a ‘post office’ for Lithuanian mail, a Lithuanian- 
language news agency and a translation centre. Translation was avail- 
able free of charge on an ad hoc basis. These assistance programs were 
staffed by ALS volunteers, many of whom opened their homes to the 
new arrivals for community meetings and private gatherings. Since all 
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newly arrived Lithuanian migrants in Australia were eligible to join the 
ALS, its membership grew rapidly wich the arrival of each transport 
ship. On 14 February 1949 the ALS registered with the Department of 
‘Immigration and set up formal ties with the Australian government on 
behalf of the Australian Lithuanians. 

However, not all pre-WWII Australian Lithuanian migrant residents 
regarded the new arrivals positively. Some referred ro the new arrivals 
as ‘Lithuanian deserters’ who had abandoned their home country. This 
was a curious evaluation of the latest newcomers, considering chat some 
of che pre~W/W/II arrivals (who had previously served as reservists in the 
Lithuanian military before immigrating to Australia) had chemselves left 
Lithuania to avoid persecution by oppressive foreign invaders like the 
Soviers. Other pre-established Australian Lithuanians, economic rather 
than political migrants, were concerned, ironically, about the impact 
upon Lithuania’s financial resources, seeing that so many Lithuanian 
citizens had now withdrawn from the homeland’s workforce. However, 
despice the philosophical ponderings and reservations of a minority, the 
majority of the ALS membership was compassionate, welcoming and 
hospitable to their compatriots. 

The first branch of the ALS was established in Melbourne in 1948; 
by 1950 ALS branches had formed at migranc holding and recep- 
Hon centres, transit camps, work sites, and in many cities and towns 
throughout Australia: Adelaide, Bathurst, Beechworth, Bonegilla, Bris- 
bane, Canberra, Geelong, Greta, Hobart, Launceston, Sydney and 
Woomera. Each branch of the ALS elected its own steering commit- 
tee (presidenc, vice-president, secretary and treasurer) responsible for 
co-ordinating cultural activities (choir recitals, folk-dancing concerts, 
poetry readings, etc.) and fund-raising for organisations promoting the 
liberation of Lithuania from its Soviet occupiers. Additional ALS activi- 
ties included providing medication and food supplies for Lichuanians 
still living in DP camps in Western Europe and managing the finances 
of the Australian Lithuanian newspaper Our Haven (Musy Pastoge). 
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Phasing out the Australian Lithuanian Society 


Complicit, productive interaction berween the ‘old’ and ‘new’ mem- 
bers of the Australian Lithuanian Society continued from 1947 to 1950. ° 
Pre-W WHI Lithuanians visited the new arrivals at the migrant reception 
centres and family transit camps and assisted with language training 
and translation (c.g. preparing English-language speeches for Australian 
audiences at events commemorating Lithuanian national holidays). The 
newly formed ALS branches often invited ioca! Australian political and 
religious leaders to these gatherings, which featured Lithuanian songs 
and dances. Occasionally the performances were broadcast on local 
radio stations and the Lithuanian culrural groups were, subsequently, 
invited to perform in surrounding towns. For instance, the Lithuanian 
choir at che Greta Holding and Reception Centre in New South Wales 
sang the Lithuanian national anthem and traditional hymns on a New- 
castle radio station, and later performed in the nearby towns of Cess- 
nock, Kurri Kurri and Maitland, 

At che December 1949 ALS annual general meeting in Sydney 
(which curned out to be its final meeting), a proposal was put forward to 
join che ALS with the Lithuanian World Community (Pasaulie Lietuviy 
Bendruomene}, formed earlier that year. The LWC’s mission was to unify 
all Lithuanians in exile and to nurture Lithuanian culcure and language. 
The LWC’s Constitution and the Lithuanian Charter had been drawn 
up by the Executive Council of the Supreme Committee for the Lib- 
eration of Lithuania (Vyriausio Lietuvos lilaisvinimoe Komiteto Vykdomoji 
Taryba — VLIX}, formed during WWI. The Lithuanian Charter pro- 
claimed: 


To support and unite all Lithuanians outside Lithuania's borders 
and promote Lithuanian culture and language abroad; a nation 
is a natural communiry of people; a human has birthright to 
freely profess and promoce his nationality; a Lithuanian remains 
a Lichuanian everywhere and always; his parents maintained 

the Lithuanian national consciousness; a Lichuanian relays it 

to the generations yet unborn, to remain alive; language is the 
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strongest tie to the national community; the Lithuanian language 
is che most precious national honour for 2 Lithuanian; national 


solidarity is the highest national virtue.* 


At first, some ALS members felt chat there was no need to hastily 
join che LWC and endorse the Charter: all new Lithuanian migrants co 
Australia — whatever their religious affiliation, ethnic background, or 
personal beliefs — had been welcomed into the ALS'’s activities; there 
was, they asserted, no need to restructure.® By 1950, however, dre ALS’s 
role as the primary suppore structure for Lithuanian migrants in Aus- 
walia had attracted the attention of rhe Lithuanian World Community, 
which made consolidating overtures to Australians Antanas Bauzé and 
Antanas Riikstelé. Each was encouraged to effect the transformation of 
the ALS into a chapter of the LWC. 

Antanas Bauié, che existing ALS President, was the first to become 
the temporary president for the Australian chapter of the LWC. With 
the airn of reconfiguring the ALS’s internal system of governance, Bauzé 
approached P Zadeikis, the Lithuanian ambassador in Washington, 
DC, to obtain the official copy of che LWC Constitution. In consulta- 
tion with the Australian Lithuanian Jurists Society (lawyers, judges and 
barristers, formerly practising professionals in Lichuania), the individual 
statutes of the LWC Constitution were adapted to the particular cir- 
cumstances of Lithuanians tn Australia. 

As the change-over was being discussed, in detail and at length, a 
second Australian Lithuanian, the Adelaide artist Antanas Riikstelé, was 
contacted to expedite the unifying process with che LWC and to assume 
a leadership role in its governance. The Adelaide Lithuanians were con- 
tacted by a faction of the Executive Council of the Supreme Committee 
for the Liberation of Lithuania who concluded chat the transformation 
process underway in Sydney was progressing too slowly; they subse- 
quently ‘began “to explode” the [Sydney-based] Australian Lithuanian 
Seciety’.’” 

Despite the initial uncertainties and potential fragmentation risked 
by the transformation, on 28 July 1950 the ALS voted to become a 
member of the LWC; it was now the Australian Lithuanian Community 
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(Australijos Lietuvig Bendruomené). This commitment was made in the 
name of all Australian Lithuanians, irrespective of the diversity of their 
political leanings or religious beliefs. The newly-formed ALC pledged 
allegiance and loyalty to che Executive Council of the Committee for the 
Liberation of Lithuania (VZ/X} —a major influence upon the governance 
of the LWC — as the lawful vanguard fighting for Lithuania's freedom 
and sovereignty, Many Lithuanian migrants knew that VLIK had been 
operating out of a DP camp in Hanau, Germany since 1946, and thar 
it functioned as the official representative of the Lithuanian government 
in exile. By 1949, VLIK, under the leadership of the prelate Mykolas 
Kurpavicius, had formulated the aforementioned Lithuanian Charter 
(Lietuviy Charta) that underpinned the Lithuanian World Community. 

From this dare forward, the former ALS Central Committee became 
the Temporary Organizational Committee (Laikinas Organizacinis 
Komitetas). The president of this new committee was Antanas Bauzé, 
and the three other members were Juozas Kapocius, Simas Narudis and 
Vaclovas Sliogeris — all Sydney residents. By 2 August 1950 this declara- 
tion was published in full in che Lithuanian-language newspaper Our 
Haven (Miisy Pastogé). There was an additional proviso stating that Aus- 
tralian Lithuanians might have to adapt the LW/C’s bylaws in order to 
accommodate needs and conditions that were unique to Australia. The 
announcement concluded, “We believe char in Australia chere will not 
be any Lithuanians who will renounce their [Lithuanian] nationality 
or who will refuse to actively participate in the ranks of the Australian 
Lithuanian Communiry’.® 

Throughout the transition process from Australian Lithuanian Soci- 
ety to the Australian Lithuanian Community the branches of the former 
ALS were kept abreast of the new developments. Records show that 
former ALS branches located in Adelaide, Bathurst, Beechworth, Bon- 
epgilla, Brisbane, Canberra, Geelong, Greta, Hobart, Launceston, Mel- 
bourne and Sydney voted in support of the merger with the LWC. 

Following cwenty-one years of service to Australia’s Lithuanians, 
the ALS was formally dissolved in 1950. After che initial enthusiasm co 
join the LWC subsided, some Lithuanians expressed regret that the ALS 
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had been replaced by the ALC. The ALS's low-key ambiance and loose 
structure had suited many pre-war Lithuanian migrants very well, Some 
members stopped attending the ALC functions, on principle. Many 
younger Australians, pre-WWII Lithuanians, simply lost interest in 
the peliticised acmosphere of the ALC meetings. However, others sup- 
ported the union with the LWC and went on to assume leadership roles 
in the organisation; they also made substantial monetary contributions 
to organisations promoting Lithuanian language and culture. 

Since many post-WWII Lithuanian migrants still felt displaced 
in their new homeland, the objectives of the Lithuanian Charter, at 
the heart of the ALC’s statutes, resounded with tones of strengch and 
solidarity. These Lithuanian migrants, like others who had arrived in 
Australia from other Seviet-occupied countvies, believed chat they were 
preparing to return to a communist-free homeland in Europe in due 


course.” 


New federal infrastructure: The Australian 
Lithuanian Community 


The Sydney-based Temporary Organisational Committee of the Aus- 
tralian Lithuanian Community (Australijes Lietuviy Bendruomeneé) was 
responsible for convening the first general assembly of its members in 
December 1950. It prepared a provisional version of the ALC statutes 
to be discussed and ratified ac the first assembly, and also established 
the preliminary procedures for the election of the executive govern- 
ing bodies of the ALC. These included the Federal Executive (Krafto 
Vaidya}, the Fiscal Advisory Board (Kentrofés Kemisijz) and an Honoz- 
ary Judiciary (Garbés Tetsemas). 

The Temporary Organisational Committee suggested an electoral 
system as the most viable form of governance for the ALC. In the pro- 
posed scheme, a representative would be elected for every hundred 
members of the ALC. These elected representatives would constitute 
che Australian Lithuanian Federal Council (Austratijes Lietuviy Kraste 
Taryba), Representatives to the Federal Council were chosen from 
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the following groups: Australian Lithuanian Community honorary 
members, designees to the World Lithuanian Parliament, members of 
the Federal Executive Committee, presidents of each of the regional 
Lithuanian communities and elderates around Australia, plus officially 
endorsed organisations, or professional associations (such as architects, 
engineers, foresters, journalists, medical practitioners, writers, youth 
groups and other culrurai unics). This Federal Council structure has suc- 
cessfully persisted into rhe present era. 

Voting was by secret ballot and not compulsory. However, in sub- 
sequent years, many members did not participate in elections regularly 
or consistently, and there were only arbitrary accommodations made for 
residents in remote geographic locations, There were also members who 
participated in a number of communicy activities, but refrained from 
formalising their involvement (by registering and paying membership 
dues). The scarutes of the ALC declared: 


All Australian Lithuanians who permanendly reside in Australia 
constitute the Australian Lichuanian Community and its 
members, irrespective of age, gender, religion, or difference of 
opinion. The decree and the spirit of the ALC are democratic, 
as all members have the right to elect the Federal Council and 
the executive committees for each chapter of the ALC. This 
democratic principle is vital and voluntary, within the system 
of the national government. The ALC’s objective is to unite and 
be che guardian of Lithuanians living in Australia, maintain the 


Lithuanian culcure, and render them assistance.'® 


Nevertheless, the ALC had no real power to impose its directives. In 
addition, the administrative positions held by ALC leaders were hon- 
orary. Expenses incurred while serving were covered with the limited 
funds of the ALC’s treasury (sourced by membership payments and 
donations) and their own personal finances. However, for the majority 
of Australian Lithuanians, the Federal Council positions were deemed 
significant, powerful, and relatively high in community status_ 

At commemorative gatherings, concerts, meetings, and in the Lichu- 
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anian press, previously-held titles and ranks of migrants (lawyers, medi- 
cal practitioners, military officers, artists and scholars, for instance) were 
proudly acknowledged. On these occasions pre-W WII stacus in Lithu- 
anian society superseded the indentured worker status. The migrants’ 
positions in post-WWII Australia (as labourers, domestics, and other 
unskilled and unqualified workers} were ignored. For example, former 
: Lithuanian lawyers who were unable to assume professional positions in 
Australia (not only because they were untrained in the Australian legal 
system, but also due to their lack of fluency in the English language), 
were, nevertheless, formally and respectfully elected to governing bedies 
like che Honorary Judiciary (Garbés Teismas) of the ALC. They advised 
the ALC Federal Council (Krasto Taryba) on international relations with 
the Lithuanian World Communicy, and deliberated local and domes- 
tic matters when disputes between fellow Australian Lithuanians arose. 
Grievances among ALC members were resolved internally; and any 
pecuniary solutions to matters-in-question were dealt with accordingly. 
On some occasions arbitrations were discussed in the nationally-avail- 
able Australian Lithuanian press. However, such public debates never 
risked exposure to English-speaking mainstream Australians, since the 
Australian Lithuanian national press exclusively employed the Lithu- 
anian language. This unique Baltic language served as a shield separating 
the migrants and the greater Australian public. 


Inaugural meetings of the Australian 
Lithuanian Federal Council 


The Federal Council met initially in 1950 in the parish hall of St Paul's 
Catholic Church in the inner-western Sydney suburb of Dulwich Hill. 
The Presidium was a triumvirate representing the three major Austral- 
ian cities — S, Balciinmas (Melbourne), J. Kalvaicis (Adelaide} and A. 
Usrijanauskas (Sydney). The starurory laws (drafted earlier by the Tem- 
porary Committee) were provisionally accepted until the next meeting, 
scheduled for che following year. The headquarters for che ALC’s Fed- 
eral Executive and the Fiscal Advisory Board were to remain in Sydney 
throughout the coming twelve months; therefore, their members were 
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elected from the Sydney representatives. The members of the Honorary 
Judiciary, however, were elected from the Melbourne Lithuanian law- 
yers’ organisation. 

During this first meeting in December 1950 the Federal Council 
discussed the Lithuanian-language education of Australian Lithuanian 
youth; the future of che Lithuanian press in Australia; and che benefits 
and drawbacks of centralising the governance of Australian Lithuanian 
weekend schools, folk-dancing ensembies, choirs and sports teams. Some 
ALC members challenged any notion of centralised power, reminding 
the Council thar according to the Lithuanian Charter each individual 
group had the right co determine the course of its own organisation. 
No conclusive decisions were taken; however, the Council did decide 
to bestow che title of Honorary Member upon the long-term Australian 
Lithuanian Community activist, Antanas Bauzé. 

Ar the second meeting of the Federal Council in Melbourne in 1951, 
the statutory laws were endorsed. By this stage there were approximately 
3500 registered ALC members. At the Council’s decree, the ALC Fed- 
eral Executive remained in Sydney, and the Honorary Judiciary moved 
into the contro} of Adelaide’s Lithuanian lawyers. When the Federal 
Council met in Adelaide in 1952 ac che Francis Xavier Cathedral Hall, 
it resolved thac subsequent meetings of the Federal Council would occur 
every two years; location would rotate between Adelaide, Melbourne 
and Sydney. To this day the Federal Council meets biennially, and, with 
the exception of extraordinary meetings in Canberra in 1984 and Gee- 
long in 2006, all assemblies have systematically rotated berween Ade- 
laide, Melbourne and Sydney. In 1988, and again in 1998, the staruces 
of the ALC were revised and updated by the presiding Federal Councils. 


The Australian Lithuanian Federal Executive 
The ratified consticution of the Australian Lithuanian Community 
stated: “The Federal Council is the chief manager of the affairs of the 
Australian Lithuanian Community, and the Federal Executive is irs 
spokesperson’. The inaugural Federal Executive, elected and based in 
Sydney in 1950, consisted of Justinas Vaicaitis (President), Rev Peter 
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Burkus (Vice-President), A. Ustijanauskas (Secretary), Mykolas Bogugas 
(Freasurer) and Aleksandras Mauragis (Art and Culture). Gver the next 
ewelve months the Federal Executive vigorously encouraged all regis- 
tered consticuents of che ALC (throughout eastern and southern Aus- 
tralia] to enhance che growth of Lithuanian cultural organisations in 
Australia. In their mission co expand the Lithuanian network in Aus- 
walia, they contacted Lithuanians in Cowra, Darwin, Perth, Scheyville 
and New Guinea who had not yet formally joined the ALC. 

By the end of the first year of office in 1951, the Federal Executive 
poted in their annual repore at the assembly of che Federal Council 
in Melbourne that che number of active members was already dwin- 
dling. The first wave of bonded workers had completed their obligatory 
contract to che Australian governmener, and the Lithuanian migrants 
were preoccupied with building their individual lives, rather than con- 
wibucing to the growth of the ALC. This early observation and decree 
was frequently reiterated throughout the following decades. Further 
complicating the issue, were other Lithuanian migrants who did not 
acknowledge the authority of the Executive Committee because of dif- 
fering and conflicting political sympathies; such migrants consequently 
ceased participating in the ALC. 

According to the ALC’s records, by the lace 1950s there were 2500 
Lithuanians registered in Sydney, 1500 in Melbourne, 1200 in Adelaide, 
400 in both Geelong and Perth, 300 in both Canberra and Brisbane, 
and even smaller numbers scattered chroughout country Australia. In 
1960 the president of the ALC’s Federal Executive, Izidorius Jonaitis, 
reposted at the assembly of the Federal Council in Sydney that mem- 
bership of the Australian Lichuanian Community had greatly changed 
over the last decade; he explained thar in 1960 ‘[...] the number of 
migrants had decreased considerably, because many had immigrated to 
the USA." The Lithuanian communities in the USA were considerably 
larger chan their Australian counterparts, and therefore offered a richer 
and more diverse cultural life. For instance, in Chicago, there were over 
100 900 Lithuanian migrants in the 1950s. The emigrants co che USA 
included the twice re-elected first president of the Federal Council, 
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Justinas Vaiéaitis, who departed for Boston, Massachuserts before com- 
pleting his thisd term. 

One of the prerogatives of the first three Federal Executive Com- 
mittees was to create links with mainstream Australian organisations 
and with other migrant communities. Not only would this initiative 
disseminate information about Lithuanian culture, it would keep Aus- 
tralian government agencies informed about the political stacus of Lith- 
uania; that is, it would be a rerminder that Lithuania was occupied by the 
Soviets. With this objective in mind, from 1953 the Federal Executive 
created formal ties with the New Australian Culcure Society, the New 
Settlers League, the Liberal Party, che Labor Party, the Joinr Baltic Cam- 
mittee and the Captive Nations Committee. 

From 1950 to 1970 the headquarters of the Federal Executive of 
the Australian Lithuanian Community were in Sydney. Every two years 
a new Sydney-based Federal Executive was elected at che Federal Coun- 
cil meetings, which rotated between Adelaide, Melbourne and Sydney. 
However, in 1970 it was voted that the Federal Executive should also 
alternate between Adelaide, Melbourne and Sydney for a respective two- 
year cerm. As a result, in 1970, at 2 Federal Council meeting in Mel- 
bourne, a Federal Executive from Adelaide was elected. At the end of its 
tenure, in 1972, a Federal Executive from Melbourne was elected at a 
Federal Council meeting held in Sydney. 

From the 1970s the location for meetings of the Federal Council 
intentionally did not coincide with the seat of the Federal Executive. 
By the late 1960s these was vehement criticism of the Sydney-based 
Federal Executive. It was seen as coo politically lax; chat is, its agency 
in the struggle ro liberate Lichuania from the Soviecs did not meet the 
approval of some other more vocal members. In an attempt to thwart 
a further fractionalisation of che ALC, a solution was found, largely 
due to the efforts of the Presidium of the Federal Council (Algim- 
antas Kabaila, Vytaucas Doniela and A. Mikaila).’ The power-base 
of the ALC would, in Future, be divided berween the three major 
cities in Australia where there were large concentrations of Lithu- 
anians. This shift in concrol decentralised the ALC’s governance, and 
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"deflected future risks of splitting the communicy into regional factions. 


,  Theearly 1970s were marked by a number of political crises. In Lith- 

' yania inl 972, political activist Romas Kalanta immolated himself in a 
public protest of the Soviet oppression of his homeland. Details of the 
burning were noted in the local Australian press. Then, in 1974, Labor 
Prime Minister Gough Whirlam, on behalf of the Australian people, de 
jure, or officially, recognised and accepted Soviet Russia's occupation 
of Lithuania. In reaction, Lichuanians from Adelaide, Melbourne and 
Sydacy wavelled to Canberra. Wearing Lithuanian national costumes 
and waving Lithuanian flags, large numbers of protesters assembled 
before Parliament House. Several of the demonstrators, such as Martina 
Reisgiené (Sydney) and Balys Scankinavicius (Melbourne), succeeded 
in meeting with Prime Minister Whitlam to formally convey their out- 
rage on behalf of ail Australian Lithuanians. 

After ouccries by Lithuanians around Australia, this declaration was 
revoked by the Australian government when the Liberal Party came to 
power in 1975, The new government officially proclaimed that Lithu- 
ania had, indeed, been illegally annexed to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. This promise to reverse Whitlam's afhrmation was made by 
Billy Snedden in 1974 (while still Leader of the Opposition Liberal 
Party), to the President of the Adelaide-based Lithuanian Executive 
Committee, Vytautas Neverauskas."4 

In 1980, ar the thirtieth anniversary of the inauguration of the ALC, 
the Adelaide-based Federal Executive reported that there were twelve 
active Lithuanian constituencies in major cities and towns around Aus- 
tralia. In total there were seven Lithuanian Houses, one Lithuanian 
Chapel, five choirs, seven folk-dancing ensembies, seven sports clubs, 
two weekly newspapers, a credit union, two associations for the elderly, 
and numerous weekend schools, amateur theatre companies, scout 
groups and special interest organisations (such as the Architects and 
Engineers Association and the Writers’ Club). Not all of these cultural 
units were registered with che ALC; nevertheless, they were still mem- 
bers of the ALC, according co its statutes. 

From 1950 co the present, the Federal Executive Presidents have 
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been (in chronological order) Justinas Vaitaitis, Vyrautas Simnitkis, 
Leonardas Karvelis, Vytautas Skrinska, Stepas Kovalskis, Izidorius — 
Jonaitis, Balys Daukus, Simas Narndis, Mykolas Zakaras, Juozas Maks- 
vytis, Vytautas Neverauskas, Algirdas Simkus, Dr Algimantas Kabaila, 
Albinas Pocius, Vytautas Bukevitius, Danuté Balrutiené, Viktoras 
Martigius, Wiktoras Baltucis, Andrius Zilinskas, Dr Yytauras Doniela, 
Janina Vaboliené, Biruré Pragmutaité, Lelira Kaléda, Romas Pocius, Dr 
Angonita Grincevigiiité-Wallis and Dr Saulius Varnas {some of whom 
have held office more than once). As stated above, after 1970 the Federal 
Executives rotated between Adelaide, Melbourne and Sydney. When 
Lithuania regained its independence, on 11 March 1990, the Federal 
Executive was Sydney-based; its President was Juozas Maksvytis. Ar the 
end of that year, the Federal Council met in Melbourne and decided to 
base the Federal Executive in Canberra for the period of 1991 co 1992. 

Throughout their tenure, the Canberra-based Federal Executive 
worked in close association with Australia’s firsts Honorary Consul Gen- 
eral, Dr Algimantas Kabaila (also located in Canberra) to inform and 
update Prime Minister Robert Hawke and che Australian government 
about on-going aggressive acts by Soviet forces in Lithuania. When the 
Australian government officially recognised Lithuania's independence, 
on 27 August 1991, the Federal Executive hosted a momentous celebra- 
tion at che Canberra Lithuanian Club in Lyneham. During the 1990s 
Australia welcomed a new stream of Lithuanian migrants; in che new 
millennium post-independence Lithuanian migrants joined the govern- 
ing ranks of the Federal Council and the Federal Executive. For exam- 
ple, Lolita Kaléda, after migrating from Vilnius co Sydney in the late 
1990s, was President of the ALC Federal Executive from 2003 to 2004. 
More recently, Aida Zastarskyté-Abromas and Gintaras Janulevidius, 
who arrived in Australia in the first decade of the new millennium, were 
elected to serve on the Federal Executive from 2009 to 2010. 
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. The Australian Lithuanian Youth Federation 


Lithuanian migrants had been educating their youth about their cul- 
qral heritage since their arrival in Australia in the lace 1940s. Language 
schools, singing and dancing ensembles, religious groups, scout camps 
and sports carnivals were among the many opportunities created for 
Australian Lithuanian youngsters in migrant reception centres (and later 
in Lithuanian communities chroughout the country). However, in the 
1950s Lichuanian youth were commenting publicly that their needs were 
~ nor being addressed by Australian Lichuanian Community leaders. Youth 
representatives publicly made this point during the biennial assemblies 
of the ALC Federal Council. For example, at che 1960 assembly Drs Irvis 
Venclovas and Ramutis Zakarevidius, recent university graduates in med- 
icine and engineering, respectively, argued that it was vital to maintain 
the participation of the younger generation in the Lichuanian commu- 
nity's activities. They feared that already many were gradually disasso- 
ciating themselves from community life. Ac the 1964 ALC gatherings 
in Sydney, two representatives of the Australian Lithuanian Seudents’ 
Sociery, Viktoras Martisius and Vytautas Doniela, emphasised the need 
to involve Lithuanian youth in leadership positions. Despite the lively 
discussions that these lectures inspired within the ALC Federal Council, 
no immediate actions were caken ro resolve these issues. 

In 1966, the first World Lithuanian Youth Congress was held in 
Canada and the USA, which coincided with The Year of Australian 
Lithuanian Youth, On behalf of the Austratian Lithuanian Community 
sixteen delegates, ranging in age from mid-teens to mid-thircies, were 
sent to the World Congress. Despite the Federal Council’s initial inter- 
est in reports on activities at the Youth Congress {and in spite of efforts 
by Simas NaruSis, President of the ALC Federal Executive, to include 
younger members into the ALC governance), the Council's enthusiasm 
to incorporate and empower Lithuanian Youth in governance quickly 
waned. No substantive changes were achieved and the Australian Lichu- 
anian youth remained formally excluded from the federal and local gov- 
erning bodies of the ALC. 
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By the 1970s the second-generation of post-WWII Australian Lith- 
uanians was entering adulthood. In 1972 fourteen Lithuanian delegates 
were sent from Australia to the Second World Youth Congress (also held 
in the USA and Canada). When the delegates returned, they attempted 
to create a centralised Australian Lithuanian youth organisation. Hew- 
ever, no such association was formally created until the mid-1970s, 
when second-generation Australian Lithuanians began playing active 
leadership roles in community life. 

In 1975, a second-generation Australian Lithuanian, Vytautas Juska, 
was elecced co the Melbourne-based ALC Federal Executive. In the 
following yeas, other Melbourne-based second-generation Australian 
Lithuanians, delegates at the Third World Lithuanian Youth Congress 
in South America from 1975 to 1976, invited their peets to officially 
set up an Australian Lithuanian Youth Federation (Australijes Lietuviy 
jaunimo Sajunga). At the first meeting of che new organisation, Biruté 
Pragmutaité was elected president of the temporary steering comonittee, 
and the Federation's statutes were formally drawn up. Later in 1976, 
when the ALC Federal Council met in Melbourne, the first general 
meeting of the Australian Lithuanian Youth Federation was held. Ar 
this meeting ic was voted co insticute an executive committee, whose 
tenure would last for two years, rotating between Adelaide, Melbourne 
and Sydney. 

Tn effect the young adults were proposing 2 youthful version of the 
earlier-established ALC Federal Executive (first-generation post-WWII 
migrants}, presentiy their mentors, advisors, relatives or parents. The 
first Executive Committee of che Australian Lithuanian Youth Federa- 
tion consisted of Biruté Prasmutaité (President), Algimantas Milvydas, 
Birucé Saulyté, Ri¢ardas Steponavitius, Zita Praimutaité, Vilté Arairé, 
Petras Kruzas and jJadvyga Vaidiulyte. Birucé Prasmucaité went on to 
become the President of the ALC Federal Executive from 2001 to 2002 
and from 2007 co 2008. 

From the outset the Australian Lithuanian Youth Federation organ- 
ised many debates and lectures to examine che future of Lithuanian 
youth in Australia. These gatherings continued well into the 1980s, and 
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the scope of their discussions was expanded through Baltic seminars, 
ich open invitations to their Estonian and Latvian peers. The Mel- 
bourne-based Australian Lithuanian Youth Federation instigated not 
only philosophical debates, but also activist and politicised activities. An 
example was the 1972 commemorative concert for Lithuanian political 
martyr Romas Kalanta. In Melbourne the Australian Lithuanian Youth 
Federation also staged performances of Lithuanian folk dancing and 
 ofganised fine and folk arts exhibits for che general public. In 1977 rep- 
resentatives of che Australian Lichuanian Youth Federation were invited 
by the Victorian Government to attend a reception held in honour of 
the Prince of Wales’ visit to Melbourne. This was the first time delegates 
from the Australian Lithuanian Community officially met British roy- 
alty ac a Commonwealth event. 

Despite attempts to maintain a high public profile, the numbers 
of active participants in the Australian Lithuanian Youth Federation 
and the Australian Lithuanian Community, in general, were rapidly 
decreasing. The Australian Lithuanian Youth Federation succeeded. in 
sending a registered member, Zita Prasmuraité, to represent Australia 
at the Lithuanian World Community Parliament in Toronto, Canada 
in 1978. When the Fourth World Lithuanian Youth Congress occurred 
in the United Kingdom and West Germany in 1979, only seven repre- 
sentatives were sent on behalf of Australia’s Lithuanian youth. Despite 
dwindling numbers, the Australian Lithuanian Community managed to 
send delegates co all che ensuing international Youth Congresses held in 
Europe and the Americas. By this time, the Australian Lithuanian Youth 
Federation was managing its own elections and finances, no longer reli- 
ant upon the ALC Federal Council to administer its affairs. 

In the early 1980s, Melbourne-based Australian Lithuanian Youth 
Federation members Algis Karazija and Petras Kruzas launched a series 
of half-hour radio programs featuring Lithuanian classical and popular 
music, aired once per month on 37ZZ. Their colleagues in Adelaide 
followed suic by founding their own radio station featuring music and 
topics of interest to a younger generation. In 1987 and 1988 the Aus- 
tralian Lichuanian Youth Federation hosted the Sixth Lithuanian World 
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Youth Congress, welcoming Lithuanian youth from the Americas and 
Europe to Melbourne and Sydney. 

During the 1980s new themes were emerging In the debates and 
lectures organised by the Australian Lithuanian Youth Federation. There 
was discussion, for instance, on the challenges facing ‘mixed marriages’ 
{thac is, marriage wich non-Lithuanian Australians}, and on Australian 
Lithuanian families where English was che primary language spoken ar 
home. Despite this topical subject matter, the overall membership of 
and interest in the Australian Lithuanian Yourh Federation drastically 
waned. Eventually, the administrative responsibilities of the Austral- 
ian Lithuanian Youth Federation were relegated to a few individuals 
whose commitments were shared with other Lithuanian cultural organ- 
isations, such as folk dancing, choirs, and sports groups and teams, 
The Melbourne branch of the Australian Lithuanian Youth Federation 
remained the most active, maintaining its reputation as a centre for 
youth activities. 

Ac first the Lithuanian language was spoken exclusively at all formal 
meetings and lectures held by the Australian Lithuanian Youth Federa- 
tion; English was only arbicrarily inserted when necessary for clarifi- 
cation. However, during the 1980s, registered Australian Lithuanian 
Youth Federation members, as well as other young Auscralian Lithuani- 
ans, were increasingly expressing themselves ~ formally and informally ~ 
in English. By 1990, the Australian Lithuanian youth had unabashedly 
shifted to English at many organised gatherings and conferences. While 
the older generation exclusively used Lithuanian at official meetings, in 
the press and through the community radio broadcasts, younger Aus- 
tralian Lithuanians found it necessary to make this adjuscment. Approx- 
imately forty years after the post-WWII Lithuanian migrants settled in 
Ausualia, their offspring no longer considered the Lithuanian language 
to be the exclusive, vital component in celebration of their Lithuanian 
cultural heritage. 
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REGIONAL ORGANISATION OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN LITHUANIAN COMMUNITY 


Introduction 


By 1951 the majority of posc-WWIH Lichuanian migrants had com- 
pleted their two years of indentured labour to the Australian govern- 
ment, and were beginning a new phase of their lives in Australia. Some 
sought to obtain professional or specialised qualifications; many, how- 
ever, continued to work in rhe same jobs that they had been assigned for 
their two-year contract. These labourers subsequently bought or rented 
homes near their site of employment. If bank loans were available, many 
purchased }and ‘allotments’ (lots) with the intent to, eventually, build 
their own ‘fibro’ (fibrous asbestos cement sheet} bungalows. Other less- 
fortunate workers cenced freestanding garages in the backyards of family 
or friends, which were gradually converted into living quarters. 

From 1951, with the same wish for ownership, the Federal Execu- 
tive of the Australian Lithuanian Community encouraged constituents 
to establish cultural centres within each Lithuanian community. The 
first Australian Lithuanian constituency te acquire its own centre was 
the Victorian city of Geelong; the second was the Bankstown Lithu- 
anian community in the western suburbs of Sydney (a separate entity 
from the Sydney inner-city Lithuanians). Lithuanian communities in 
Adelaide, Melbourne, and other parts of Sydney quickly followed suit 
in the three subsequent years. The suitability of selected buildings and 
locations was deliberated thoroughly in the Australian Lithuanian press. 
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Suggestions and directives were provided by ALC Federal Executives 
and Federal Councils; even specific guidelines for centres were proposed 
via missives from the Lithuanian World Community abroad. 

Many Austratian Lithuanians, however, chose not to conform to 
these guiding principles. According to reflections made at a Federal 
Council Assembly in 1980 by V. Neverauskas, then President of the 
Australian Lithuanian Community, some groups functioned autono- 
mously.' The degree of co-operation with the Federal Executive was 
changeable, often functioning in reaction to those elected to leadership 
roles within the ALC. (After all, membership and participation in the 
ALC was voluntary and without fixed legal procedures or obligations.) 
Ultimately, however, many ALC constituencies succeeded in acquiring 
cultural centres appropriate to their own needs and finances. Others 
continued to rent hails and other public spaces shared with the greater 
Australian community. Whether small or large, each Australian Lithu- 
anian constituency created its own statutory laws {which, in essence, 
reiterated the statutes of the ALC) and reported co the ALC Federal 
Councils on 2 biennial basis. 


Constituencies within the 
Australian Lithuanian Community 


Within the Australian Lithuanian Community there were two types of 
constituencies. The first ctype was a larger population group (apylinké, 
literally ‘district,’ referred to as ‘community’ in this text) which elected 
its OWn executive committee to manage focal community affairs; each 
executive committee was directly accountable to the ALC Federal 
Council (Krafte Taryba}. Every apylinké drew up ics own statutes that 
pledged co preserve Lithuanian culture, care for the well-being of their 
compatriots, and strive to reinstate Lithuania's independence as a free 
European nation. The Lithuanian communities in Adelaide, Albury- 
Wodonga, Bonegilla, Brisbane, Canberra, Geelong, Hobart, Launces- 
con, Melbourne, Newcastle, Perth, Sydney and Wollongong qualified 
as apylinkés. 
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The second type of constituency was an ‘elderate’ (senidnija), a 
smaller population group that did not have sufficient numbers to form 
a viable local Executive Commictee. An alderman or elder (senidras) 
was elected to co-ordinate the activities of cultural units and liaise wich 
the ALC Federal Council. The Lithuanian communities in Guthega— 
Snowy Mountains, Latrobe Vailey—Yallourn, Merredin, Mornington, 
Mount Gambier, Radium Hill, Sale and Wentworthville were desig- 
vated senidinija. 

Despite the differing classifications {apylinké and seniitnija}, rep- 
resentation at the biennial meetings of the ALC Federal Council was 
directly linked to the number of officially registered members in each 
constituency, rather than the location's overall population size. One 
representative for each one hundred registered members within che con- 
stituency was clected to participare in the ALC Federal Council. 


Larger constituencies: Apylinkés 


This seccion discusses the founding, organisation and cultural activi- 
ties of the larger Lithuanian communities throughout Australia. The 
descriptions are arranged in alphabetical order and not by population 
size of che community. 


Adelaide 
The founders of the post-WWII Adelaide Lithuanian Community 
were forty-three single men who arrived in January 1948 to complete 
their two-year migrant worker obligations. They came directly from the 
migrant reception centre in Fremantle, Western Australia co live and 
work in the South Australian capital city’s railroad yards at North Ter- 
race. Their work involved cleaning carriages, platforms and train sheds, 
and the construction and repair of gauges. They were housed in disused 
milicary tents and in some cases they built huts for themselves from dis- 
catded wooden packing boxes. On Sundays, migrant families picnicked 
on the banks of Lake Torrens, at the present-day site of the Adelaide 
Festival Centre, Elder Park, to chat and exchange news. 

Despite the hardships of settling in and establishing a degree of 
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normality in their daily lives, the new arrivals organised Adelaide's first 
Lithuanian choir and folk-dancing concert, largely thanks to the efforts 
of M. Pareigis and V. Rarkevicius. A year later, in 1949, as the number 
of Lithuanian migrants grew, the inaugural arrivals formed the Adelaide 
Lithuanian Cultural Society (Adelsidés Lietuviy Kuittros Draugija); 
members of the first committee were J. Mockinas, V. Cepliauskas, 

A. Sliugas, A. Giniotis and T. Zurauskas. , 

The presentations organised by the Adelaide Lithuanian Cultural 
Society featured choirs, dance ensembles, fine are and folk art exhibits. 
They accraceed the attention of the focal press and were attended by 
government and political representatives. In 1950 che Cultural Society 
reconfigured itself into a branch of the Australian Lithuanian Society, 
based in Sydney. When che Australian Lithuanian Society later joined 
the Lithuanian World Community, the Adelaide Society became the 
Adelaide Lithuanian Communicy. 

By the early 1950s there were nearly 2000 Lithuanian migrants 
residing in Adelaide; the executive committee of the Adelaide Lithu- 
anian community invited other Lithuanian cultural units to assist with 
che welfare of its constituents. In 1952, a ladies’ aid society, called simply 
a Women's Section (Motery Sekcija) was created, whose activities played 
a vita] role in the Adelaide Lithuanian Coramunicy. The Women's Sec- 
tion, headed by Elena Reisoniené, cared for the sick, the elderly and 
newborn Lithuanian Australians; they also extended a charitable hand 
to other ethnicities like the Adelaide Hungarians, donating clothing, 
food and housing assistance to these migrants. The Women’s Section 
organised social gatherings throughout the year and catered virtually 
every event sponsored by the Adelaide Lichuanian Community. In addi- 
tion, they raised funds, received donations and, in turn, bestowed gen- 
erous monetary gifts co cultural organisations and needy individuals. 
They rightly earned the honorary tide of ‘Mothers of the Community’ 
awarded by their compatriots. The founding core of these enthusias- 
tic volunteers included S. Jonaviciené, M. Navakiené, N. Varnauskiené 
and Mesdames Petkiniené, Rudzenskiené, Bernaitiené, Vaboliené, 
Laurinaitiené, Gaveliené and Morkiniené. Almost nwo decades later, 
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the Adelaide Lithuanian Women’s Section built a retirement village for 
aging community members; for this purpose the Women's Section was 
incorporated in 1981. A centre for senior Baltic Australians (Esconian, 
Latvian and Lithuanian) was built by the mid-1980s, designed by Ade- 
Jaide Lithuanian architect, Algimantas Navakas. 

In 1955, following a general meeting of the Adelaide Lithuanian 
Community, the Adelaide Lithuanian Association, Inc. (Adelaidés 
Lietuviy Sajunga inc.) was established; its primary task being to acquire 
a building for a community centre. By 1958 the Association had pur- 
chased an existing freestanding dwelling in the inner suburb of Nor- 
wood. This building, renovated and redesigned largely thanks to the 
efforts of K. Reisonas, a former engineer in Lichuania, became the 
Adelaide Lichuanian House. The overall costs to obtain and refurbish 
the Adelaide Lithuanian House were £6267. The funds were acquired 
through donations, especially from the American National Lithuanian 
Society and the Adelaide Women's Section, as well as additional monies 
‘collected from annual membership fees paid to the Adelaide Lithua- 
nian Community. The Lithuanian House at 6 Eastry Street, Norwood 
became the Adelaide Community's headquarters. In 1970, the Adelaide 
Lithuanian House became the seat of the Australian Lichuanian Com- 
munity Federal Executive. 

From the outset, che Adelaide Lichuanian House included an audi- 
torium equipped with a proscenium stage, where commemorative gath- 
ctings, private receptions, dance rehearsals and rheatre performances 
took place. Ic also featured a Lithuanian museum and archive, a res- 
taurant and bar, a radio studio and an office for the Lithuanian credit 
co-operative. Other ancillary spaces provided classrooms for a Lithu- 
anian language school and space for a library, named after the American 
Lithuanian donor Jonas Bachunas in honour of his generous contribu- 
tion to the Adelaide Lithuanian Community. 

Also in 1955, Adelaide’s Lithuanian Catholics formed an organi- 
sation, the Saint Casimir's Society (Svento Kazimiere Draugija), which 
founded a second Lithuanian communicy centre. In 1956 the Saint 
Casimir’s Society bought land at Christies Beach (approximately 29 km 
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from Adelaide's central business district), where retreats and summer 
camps were held for Lithuanian Catholic youth. When the Christies 
Beach campsite was sold in 1959, the funds were used co purchase a 
building (a former private schoo]) in the inner Adelaide suburb of Saint 
Peters, which was refurbished by the Saint Casimir's Society co become 
the Adelaide Lithuanian Catholic Centre? Here the first Lithuanian 
Chape! in Australia was opened in 1960. This site was also the home 
base for many cultural groups in Adelaide, housing a second weekend 
language school, as wel! as an auditorium for concerts and meetings. 
In 1975 two rooms of the Adelaide Lithuanian Catholic Centre were 
converted into the Australian Lithuanian Archives. The vast majority of 
documents (articles, essays written by members of the Australian Lithu- 
anian Community and original documents) that constitute this archive 
were sourced for the writing of the Australian Lithuanian Chronicle II 
(Metraitis 77), a compilation published in the Lichuanian language in 
1984, 

When the Adelaide Lithuanian Community was first formed in 
1950, its Executive Committee supervised the founding of the weekend 
Lithuanian language school, the library and archives, and the Lithua- 
nian-language bookstall. A decade lacer che number of Lithuanian cul- 
cural units had increased co total almost forty separate organisations; all 
were officially answerable to the Executive Committee of the Adelaide 
Lithuanian Community. The Committee believed that its mission del- 
egated responsibility in four aspects of community life: political, social, 
cultural and managerial 

In the political sphere, the Adelaide Lichuanian Community Execu- 
tive staged numerous demonstrations to make Australian federal and 
state government officials, and the South Australian public, aware of 
Lithuania's nation status; that is, they publicised issues related to the 
current Soviet occupation of Lithuania and the historical events which 
fed to Lithuanians migrating to Australia from 1947 co 1953. For chis 
specific purpose, the Adelaide Lithuanian Executive Committee organ- 
ised political rallies in association with migrants from the other Baltic 
nations and with other ethnic groups. For example, in 1978 the Ade- 
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laide Lichuanians demenstrated in tandem with che city’s Jewish Com- 
munity in front of the South Australian Parliament House to protest 
Moscow's suppression of human rights throughout the USSR. Mem- 
bers of the Adelaide Lithuanian Community also served on the Baltic 
Council, the Captive Nations Committee, the Red Cross and the Good 
Neighbour Council. In 1976, when the Australian Ethnic Communi- 
ties Council was formed, the first Lithuanian representatives included 
¥. Neverauskas, M. Pocius, S. Rudzenskiené, L. Snarskiené, S. Kaniené 
and A. Zamoiskis. In 1980, when the city of Adelaide celebrated its one 
hundred and fortieth anniversary, Adelaide Lithuanians were among the 
four members of the Ethnic Communities Council selected to partici- 
pate in the official state celebrations. This honour included the oppor- 
tunity to meet Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II when she visited South 
Australia in 1981. 

The social, cultural and managerial aspects of the Adelaide Lith- 
vanian Community's mission were interrelated; many of the same 
individuals served on an array of committees, and participated in the 
activities of special interest groups and artistic ensembles. Throughout 
the 1980s the Adelaide Community continued to suppore its own writ- 
ers, performing artists and visual artists by sponsoring numerous con- 
certs and exhibits. They also hosted visiting Lithuanian performers on 
tour from Canada and the USA. In addition, the Adelaide Lithuanian 
Community financially supported the Adelaide Lithuanian choir, thea- 
tre, library, museum, archives and Lithuanian language press. 

From the mid-sixties onward, che Adelaide Community subsidised 
tbe travel expenses of young South Australian Lithuanians elected co 
participate in the International Lithuanian Youth Congresses in North 
America, South America and Europe. The Adclaide Lichuanian Com- 
munity continued to organise other events of historical and political 
significance to its members, as well. Examples of such political engage- 
ment include che solemn commemorations of the Battle of Gruenwald 
of 1410 and che anci-Czarist uprisings of 1863, and celebration of the 
transatlantic flight made by the two Lithuanian pilots, Darius and 
Girénas, in 1933. 
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The Australian Lithuanian Cultural Society, Inc. (Australy Lietuviy 
Kultriné Draugija) was founded in 1988 to promote closer ties between 
Australian culcural institutions and Adelaide Lithuanians. Under the 
leadership of Janina Vaboliené (Honorary Lithuanian Consul of Ade- 
laide in the new millennium),* the Sactery’s first major project was the 
historical exhibition titled ‘Lithuanians Alive’ at Adelaide's Migration 
Museum. Minister for Multicultural and Ethnic Affairs, Lynn Arnold, 
opened ‘Lithuanians Alive’ which featured the different stages of Lithu- 
ania’s history from the medieval era in Europe to post-WWII migration 
in Australia. 

By the late 1980s there were over fifty different cultural units and 
organisations under the auspices of the Adelaide Lithuanian Commu- 
nity, all of which were reliant on its subsidies. Even chough the Ade- 
Jaide Lichuanian Community bad two separate centres — the Norwood 
Lithuanian House and the Saint Peters Catholic Centre — the poten- 
tial for schism within the community was never realised. Most Ade- 
Jaide Lithuanians actively attended and participated in cultural events 
at both venues, either dismissing or tolerating each other's ideological 
preferences — the secular tone of the Adelaide Lithuanian House in Nor- 
wood and che religious ambience of the Adelaide Lithuanian Catholic 
Centre in Saint Peters. The Adelaide Lithuanians, seemingly, recognised 
and embraced difference as a positive characteristic of the Lithuanian 
migrant’s identity. 

When che Adelaide Lithuanian Community hosted the Australian 
Lithuanian Days in 1994, 2002 and 2008, both centres were patronised 
by national and international guests; and facilities ac the two venues 
were used equally for art exhibits, meetings, performances and recep- 
tions. Despite rapidly diminishing numbers of active participants in the 
Adelaide Lithuanian Community over recent years, the Adelaide Lithu- 
anian House and the Adelaide Lithuanian Catholic Centre continue to 
contribute to the ciry’s contemporary culeural life. 


Albury-Wodenga 
The first Lithuanian migrants in the Aibury-Wodonga area (these are 
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cowns on either side of the New South Wales and Victorian border} 
arrived in 1949 from the nearby Bonegilla Reception and Training 
Centre. Upon their arrival in Albury, the Lithuanians were included in 
the cultural activities of the greater community. invited by the Albury 
Rotary Club, che new arrivals performed national songs and dances as 
part of a fundraiser for the local hospital. The performance was con- 
ducted by V. Strolé and featured classical singer V. Zdanavicius and bal- 
letina D. Slizyré, both of whom had been professional performers in 
Lithuania. 

By the early 1950s chere were over fifty Lithuanian families and 
a handful of single men and women living in and around Albury, all 
of whom had completed cheir obligatory two-year work assignments. 
These newcomers remained in the greater Bonegilla area rather chan 
move, once again, to major urban centres where pre-existing Lithuanian 
communities were consolidating. In 1952 a Cultural Circle (Kudeavinis 
Ratelis) was formed by the Lithuanian migrants living in and around 
Albury. The members of the Lithuanian Cultural Circle were 5. Valiu- 
kas, S. Valys, D. Vildovas, Mr GeleZinis and Mr Jarasius. Their agenda 
was to co-ordinate Lithuanian cultural events and organise Lithuanian 
studies {language, history and geography) for their children. By 1954 
the Circle and che instructors of the Lithuanian courses began to feel 
isalated in their endeavours, and reached our co the Sydney-based 
Australian Lithuanian Community for directives and inspiration. In 
the same year, representatives from the neighbouring Bonegilla Lichu- 
anian Community, Rev Dr P. Badinskas and A. Danta, met with the 
Albury Lithuanians to propose a merger between their two communi- 
ties. Wichin months the union was formalised and the Albury Lithu- 
anian Community was established. Members of che Albury Executive 
Committee included S. Valys, A. Vinevidius, B. Leitonas, D. Valyté, C. 
Zilinskas, D. Vildovas, 1. Vinevigidré and §. Césna. All of che inaugural 
members served on the executive commitcee intermittently for the next 
three decades. 

By the 1960s, the Albury Lithuanian Community attracted both 
fellow Lithuanians and other Baltic migrants (Estonians and Latvians) 
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from surrounding towns in New South Wales and Victoria, including 
Wagea Wagga, Beechworth, Culcairn and Wodonga. The expanded com- 
munity’s celebrations and commemorations of holidays and historically- 
significant Lithuanian dates (featuring performances by folkloric groups 
and individual migrant artists} were noted in the regional Australian 
press and on focal radio. In 1963 the Albury Lichuanians successfully 
lobbied the ALC Federal Council to extend membership to spouses of 
‘mixed-ethnicity’. In 1977, this dispensation meanc that a ‘non-Lith- 
uanian’ was elected to serve on the ALC Federal Executive, with che 
unfortunate result that an Albury Lithuanian and distinguished long- 
term cultural activist and honouree withdrew his membership from the 
ALC in protest; he felt his services had been overlooked in favour of an 
outsider.’ 

By 1980 the community appellation had shifted ra the Albury- 
Wodonga Lithuanian Community. This hyphenated tide for the two 
neighbouring cities pre-empted the formal, regional Australian amal- 
gamation of the cities in the new millennium. However, within a few 
years, participation in the Albury-Wodonga Lithuanian Community 
rapidly declined and the group formally ceased operation by the mid- 
1980s. 


Bonegilla 

In September 1949 the Lithuanian migrants at the Bonegifla Migrant 
Reception and Training Centre formed a local chapter of the Austral- 
jan Lithuanian Society (Australijes Lietuviy Draugtja}. A yeax later it 
transformed into the Bonegilla Lithuanian Community; and its first 
executive committee consisted of V. Bareugka, A. Dana, J. LipSius, A. 
Talatka and L. Tuskenis. However, the Bonegilla Community dissolved 
in October 1954 when its membership was absorbed by the nearby 
Albury-Wodonga Community. 

Nevertheless, during its five years of operation, the Bonegilla Lithu- 
anian Community greatly assisted each new transport of Lichuanian 
post-WWII migrants arriving at the Bonegilla Reception and Train- 
ing Centre. The Bonegilla Executive Committee (merely ¢wo-year 
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" gesidents of the area themselves) organised information sessions in the 
Lithuanian language that explained the working conditions, remunera- 
tion, and accommodation newcomers should anticipate at Bonegilla. 
In addition, volunteers prepared the new arrivals for the daily routine 
required by the camp, which included rudimentary English language 
classes for migrants while they waited to receive their two-year work 
contract transfers away from the camp. The Bonegilla Lichuanian Com- 
munity was a self-made, mini-migrant-cencre that followed the Lithu- 
anian holiday calendar and organised social events for its members. The 
centre also collected money, clothing and other useful items from its 

-gonstituents co send to destitute Lithuanian refugees still living in DP 
camps throughout Western Europe, a generous gesture from people who 

had very licele themselves. 


Brisbane 

From 1948, post-WWII migrant men were assigned to North Queens- 
land to cut sugar cane. This was a seasonal job and, in the ‘off-season’, 
numerous workers relocated to Brisbane to work in brick factories and 
sawmills, or on city infrastructure projects like pipeline installations. 
During these off-season periods the married and single Lithuanian men 
lived in Bulimba and Colmslie hostels in Brisbane’s suburbs, while their 
wives and children were housed in the family wansit camps at Enoggera 
and Wacol, Queensland. In 1949 the Brisbane Lithuanians officially 
joined the Australian Lithuanian Society. The Brisbane migrants’ first 
cultural projects featured choral and national dance performances at the 
Parish Hall of Saint Marie’s Catholic Church in South Brisbane. Special 
guests included official representatives of the Australian Immigration 
Department. 

By 1950, when there were over 400 Lichuanians in Brisbane and 
surrounding areas, the group restructured and became the Brisbane 
Lithuanian Community. In che first decade, Brisbane's executive com- 
mittee included K. Sakalauskas, S. Reutas, P. Dirkis, R. Rudys, J. 
Urbonas, K. Nicys, K. Statkus, P. Budrys and A. Alciauskas. By the 


mid-1950s over a third of che marriages within the community were 
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with non-Lichuanians; the majority of these were with other post~ 
WWII migrants and the minoricy wich local Australians.* Com munity 
activists noted char by the end of che first ten years, the attendance fig- 
ures of Brisbane Lithuanians at concerts and celebrations organised by 
the executive committee had reduced to approximately 60 per cent of 
the initial figures. Nevertheless, the Brisbane community maintained 
a Lichuanian-language weekend school and library and a choir, thea- 
tre group and folk dance group that performed regulazly. The com- 
munity provided financial assistance to Lithuanian migrants without 
resources or family support in Brisbane, and also subsidised the travel 
expenses of children making che effort to attend the Lithuanian lan- 
guage school. 

In the 1960s, involvement in the Brisbane Community's activities 
waned significantly until 1968, when the Rev Dr P. Batinskas, an itiner- ' 
ant Lithuanian priest, returned to Brisbane. Fr Bacinskas was first sent 
to Brisbane from che Bonegilla Reception and Holding Centre in 1950 
to temporarily assume work as the community's chaplain. Subsequendy, 
he served Lithuanian Roman Catholics in cities, towns, work camps 
and migrant holding centres throughout Australia. In 1972, four years 
after his return to Brisbane, Bacinskas independently purchased a house 
in the sourh-western suburb of West End,’ which became known as the 
Brisbane Lithuanian House. This centre became a hub of cultural activ- 
ity throughout the 1970s. In the next decade, however, the number of 
active participants declined dramatically until, by the end of che 1980s, 
the Brisbane Lithuanian Community was unable to elect an executive 
committee. Consequently, the Brisbane Community was no longer an 
official constituency of the Australian Lichuanian Community. 

Nevertheless, in 1987 Rev Bacinskas sold the premises in West End 
and purchased a building in the neighbouring suburb of Highgare Hill, 
which he then donated to the Lithuanians in Brisbane. As a result, the 
Father Petras Bacinskas Culcural Association, Inc. was formed. The 
Association elected an executive committee, which in effect replaced the 
pre-existing Brisbane Lithuanian Community executive committee; this 
cammittee co-ordinated the cultural activities of the Brisbane Lithuani- 
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ans and managed the Highgate Hil] premises; the long-term president 
of the Association has been Alpimantas Milvydas. 
The Highgate Hill centre was formally named the Father Petras 
’ Badinskas House; however, informally ic was referred to as the Bris- 
bane Lithuanian House and Club. I: has been utilised for rehearsals 
and receptions by the Brisbane Lithuanian choir and folk dancers; and 
| the Lithuanian-language school used the facilities for its classes until 
| 1989. The Brisbane Lithuanian Sports Club, Baisij2, continued co use 
the Ba¢inskas House for formal meetings and social gatherings into the 
new millennium, When the Brisbane Lithuanians hosted the nation- 
wide Australian Lithuanian Sports Games in 2005, the Baginskas House 
served as a base for ceremonies and festivities. 


Canberra 


From 1948, post-WWII Lithuanian migrants were sent ro Australia’s 
capital, Canberra, te complete two-year work bands. Ata 1949 meeting 
at the Capital Hii] Hostel, where the migrant workers lived, che New 
Australians formed their own organisational unit called che Canberra 
Lithuanian Committee {Canberros Lietuviy Komitetas). Original mem- 
bers were J. Zilinskas, V. Genys, Mr Liong, A. Genys and A. Bulkaityzé. 
The Canberra Committee's first public function, a commemoration 
of Lithuania's February 16th Independence Day, transpired with the 
financial assistance, as well as the presence, of prominent, supportive 
Australian and immigrant German Catholic clergy. Details of this event 
were reported at length in the Canberra Times. A few months later, the 
Canberra Lithuanian Committee was reconfigured and became the 
Canberra chapter of the Sydney-based Australian Lithuanian Sociery. 
The subsequent choral and dance concerts, fine arts exhibits, basket- 
ball competitions and chess tournaments organised by the Canberra 
Lithuanian Society were attended by prominent government officials, 
including Minister for Immigration Arthur Calwell. This commenced 
a long-standing initiative (even policy) among Canberra Lithuanians 
to instigate regular interactions with the greater Australian community. 
Their vigorous outreach efforts enlarged to include politicians from 
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both major Australian political parties, foreign diplomats with ties to 
Lithuania, and fellow post-WWII immigrants in the ACT. 

Upon completion of their ewo-year assignments, many Lichuani- 
ans in Canberra gained employment as public servants in a range of 
Federal ministries. For example, Aldona Bulkaityté obtained a post as 
one of Prime Minister Robert Menzies’ private secretaries.’ A consider- 
able number of migrants were enthusiastic to remain and sectle in Can- 
berra, perhaps attracted by its climate of four distinct seasons which had 
similarities to that of Northern Europe. Working conditions, too, were 
considered excellent in Canberra. Eventually, the colony of Canberra 
Lithuanians was reborn in 1950 as the Canberra Lithuanian Commu- 
nity. The local executive committee included A. Gasiiinas, A. Genys, 
E. Narbutas and V. Genys. 

Ac the Fiftieth Jubilee of che Australian Commonwealth on Aus- 
tralia Day (26 January) 1951, opened by Harold Holt, Minister for 
Immigration, Lithuanian visual artists and performers participated as 
part of the official program. The Lithuanian contingent was managed 
by painter Jurgis Bistrickas, who accompanied che touring presentation 
on visits to ail of the Australian capital cities. The funding and early 
cultural activities of the Canberra Lithuanians were supported by the 
French Ambassador to Australia, PG. Padavani, who had served in che 
French diplomatic corps resident in Lithuania prior to WWII; Ambas- 
sador Padavani alse spoke Lithuanian fluently. 

A Social Welfare Section (Socialinés Globos Skprius) of the Canberra 
Lithuanian Community was formed by a group of women in 1955; it 
provided aid to disadvantaged compatriots throughout Australia. The 
Canberra Welfare Section also sent money to chose Lithuanians still 
stranded in DP camps in Germany and in the Punsk region of Poland.” 
The women’s efforts were supported by the ACT Good Neighbour 
Council and the Country Women’s Association, and publicised in Can- 
berra’s newspapers. 

In 1961 the Canberra Lithuanian Community called a special gen- 
eral meeting co discuss the building of a Lithuanian cultural cencre. 
A steering committee was elected consisting of P. Pilka, PR Dirkis, 
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T. Zilinskas, A. Svedas, A. Andriugka, A. Genys and V. Genys. Their 
task was to raise funds for the furure Lithuanian Club (not House}, and 
to undertake the necessary legal processes and procedures. In 1964 the 
Canberra Lithuanian Club in Lyneham, ACT was officially opened by 
Jim Fraser, an envoy from the Federal Parliament and I. Jonaitis, the 
president of the Australian Lithuanian Community Federal Executive. 

During the 1970s the Canberra Lithuanians organised political ral- 
lies and petitions, and directly addressed Federal parliamentarians to 
attract public attention to Lithuania's political circumstances. Their 
most extensive and intense expression was in 1974 in reaction co Prime 
Minister Gough Whitlam’s de jure recognition of the Soviet annexation 
of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. The Canberra Lithuanians responded 
immediately by demonstrating in frone of the Federal Parliament 
House; they were supported en masse by the two other Baltic nations in 
Canberra, as well as by Lithuanians throughout Australia. In 1981, in 
memory of Lithuanians, Latvians and Estonians deported to Siberia by 
the Soviets in the 1940s and 50s, the Canberra Lithuanians again organ- 
ised public gatherings. Specially invited guests included members of the 
Australian Liberal and Labor parties and diplomats from the American 
Embassy in Canberra. 

In 1984 the Canberra Lithuanian Community hosted the biennial 
Australian Lithuanian Days, the first (and only) cime that this week- 
long celebration of culture, sport and executive meetings of the ALC 
Federal Council occurred in this city. Throughout the 1980s, the Can- 
berra Lithuanian Club continued to be the centre of regional cultural 
activities, accommedating and sponsoring local and guest Austral- 
ian and Lithuanian artists, speakers and scholars. To mark Australia’s 
Bicentenary in 1988, the Australian Lithuanian Community donated a 
striking sculprure that was installed at Glebe Park in Civic, the central 
Canberra city area. The Adelaide Lithuanian sculptor Ieva Pocius cre- 
ated the bronze figure of the mythical Eglé, Queen of the Serpents, a 
principal character in a Lithuanian folk tale, in which a simple peasant 
girl becomes a powerful matriarch." 

In 1991, one year after the nation of Lithuania had regained its 
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independence, the central governing body of the Australian Lithuanian: ¢ 
Community, the Federal Executive, was moved co Australia’s capital, 
This was an extraordinary development in the history of che ALC, as all 
previous Federal Executives had been located in Adelaide, Melbourne 
or Sydney. The members of the Canberra-based Federal Executive were 
V. Genys, ¥. Kabailiené, J. Kovalskis, Viktoras Marcigius {President), 
A. Stepanas and A. Stepaniené. The Canberra-based ALC Federal 
Executive established a monetary fund te assist Lichuania in rebuilding 
its government divisions and services. By 1992, over $500 G00, as well 
as in-kind material donations (such as dental and medical equipment) 
were sent to Lithuania. On 27 August 1991, when Australia formally 
recognised Lithuania’s independence, the Canberra Lithuanians hosted 
an historic commemoration and celebration at the Canberra Lithu- 
anian Club. 

Despite the intense political engagement of the Canberra Lithu- 
anians in che 1990s, by the end of che decade community activism had 
greatly decreased. In 1999 the Canberra Lithuanian Club in Lyneham 
was sold, The Club bar and reception areas had been renovated and 
expanded numerous times since 1964, to accommodate growing mem- 
bership; however, by the end of the 1980s, Lichuanian membership was 
surpassed by members of other ethnicicies. Since the sale of the Lithu- 
anian Club, resulting profics have been used to sponsor community 
events and individual prajects promoting Lithuanian culture in Can- 
berra, on an ad hoc basis. For example, in 2003 Canberra Lichuanian 
M. Mauragis constructed a miniature model of the historic Lithuanian 
castle ar Trakai near Vilnius (Traéy Pilis}, which was erected at Cocking- 
ton Green, Canberra; and, in 2008, the Canberra Lichuanians organised 
an official welcome for the first Lithuanian Ambassador to Australia, the 
Honourable Dainius Kamaitis, approximately sixty years after the wave 
of post-WWII immigration. 


Geelong 
Two women, Elzé Uigiyté and her mother, Mrs Uigsien¢, were the 
first post-WWII Lithuanians to live and work in Geelong, Victoria. 
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Arriving in 1949, their employment consisted of cleaning hospitals and 
horels and serving as maids for the city’s moneyed elite. Within months, 
other Lithuanians arrived in Geelong and started contract work in fac- 
tories where motorcars, farm tractors, textiles, fertiliser, glass and sea~ 
salt were manufactured. Married Lithuanian migrants were forced to 
live in family transit camps on Geelong’s outskirts, as rental rooms or 
apartments were unavailable to chem. Two attempts were made in che 
Australian Lithuanian press in 1949 and 1950 (by a Lichuanian resident 
of Geelong} co promote an increase in che Lithuanian population there. 
The articles lauded the job opportunities in Geelong, and encouraged 
Lithuanians to invest in land allotments which were numerous, afford- 
able and ideally situated in close proximiry co migrant jobs."" ‘The objec- 
tive was co establish a sort of Lithuania-town in Victoria; this, however, 
never transpired. Still, many Lichuanian migrants did settle in Geelong. 
They bought vacant lots, lived in tents for several years and, when finan- 
cially plausible, buile permanent residences. 

When che Geelong chapter of the Australian Lithuanian Society 
was founded in 1949, its president, V. Raginis, purchased two land 
allotments with a view to building a Lithuanian House on the site. 
The Geelong Lithuanian Community was officially instated in 1950, 
and the building of the cultural centre began ewo years later. The pro- 
ject’s engineers were J. Pelenauskas and V. Vickus and volunteer Lithu- 
anian builders carried out the construction on weekends. The Geelong 
Lithuanian House was completed in 1959, and officially opened by 
Australian government officials and Australian Lithuanian dignitar- 
ies. A commemarative plaque over the entrance stated: “This Geelong 
Lithuanian House built from donations, and blessed by His Excel- 
tency Bishop V. Brizgys on 15 March 1959, is to remind us of our 
homeland and to maintain the language and traditions of our fore- 
fathers’, (Zévynei prisiminti, tévy kalbai ir paprociams pataikyti fle 
Namai Geelonge lietuvin aukomis pastatyti ir JE. vyskupe V. Brizgio Kove 
15 d. L959 m. paiventinti.)° The Geelong Lithuanian Community was 
the firse Lithuanian community to construct its own culeural centre in 
Australia. (They superseded the Bankstown Lithuanian Community in 
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Sydney by six months.) In 1972 the title of the Geelong Lithuanian 
House was officially changed to the Geelong Lithuanian Club. 

In 1960, Geelong was the fourth largest Lithuanian community in 
Australia (after Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide, respectively). Ic had 
hosted the Australian Lithuanian Sports Games in 1957, and also estab- 
lished its own newspaper, The Geelong Lithuanian (Geelonge Lietuvis). 
Ac che end of the decade, in 1969, Geelong became che first Lithuanian 
community to broadcast a radio program in the Lithuanian language. 
The Geelong Community opened its own library in 1974, and, in 1981, 
the community published a chronicle of its activities from 1948 to 
1978, compiled by A. Skerys. (Unfortunately, only thirty copies of this 
encyclopaedic document were printed.} 

During the 1980s, despite decreasing numbers of active partici- 
pants, the Geelong Lithuanian Club persisted as che central meeting 
place for the Lithuanian scouts, sports ceams, folk dancing group, choir, 
and special interest groups. In 1990 the Geelong Lichuanians partici- 
pated in Pako Festa, Geelong's festival of culeural diversity. A contingent 
of thirty young peaple — third generation Australian Lithuanians — fea- 
turing basketbalt players, folk dancers and scouts paraded in traditional 
Lithuanian costumes and carried the Lithuanian flag. In July 1996, the 
Geelong Lichuanian Club burned down; from that year forward, all 
community gatherings have caken place in rented halls, including the 
biennial Australian Lithuanian Days held in Geelong in 2006. 


Hobart 


The capital of Australia’s island state Tasmania, Hobart, became the 
home of Lithuanian migrants from 1948. The newly-arrived Lithuanian 
men were assigned contracts to work in diverse industries, including the 
zinc factory in Risdon and the paper factory in Boyer. Others mined 
zinc ore near Roseberry, picked fruit on area farms or felled timber 
near Maiden. From 1949, migrant families lived in the former mili- 
tary barracks in Brighton (approximately 27 km from the central busi- 
ness district of Hobarc) uncil chey could afford to purchase their own 
small cottages in Hobart's suburbs. The Lithuanian families setcled pri- 
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marily around the suburbs of Springfield and Glenorchy. By 1950 this 
small community had joined the Australian Lithuanian Society and, 
within months, reconstituted as the Hobart Lithuanian Community. Its 
first executive committee consisted of J. Motiejunas, A. Bartinkaitis, 
A. Munéelis and R. Tatariiniené. 

Throughout the 1950s the Hobart Community consistently num- 
bered over 200 Lithuanians. Within the context of the state of Tas- 
mania, whose entire population was approximately 200 000 ac the time, 
the Hobart Lithuanians planned co grow into a cultural centre rivaling 
its closest neighbours in Melbourne and Geelong. However, despite the 
efforts of the Hobart Lithuanians L. Simanauskas (elected Hobart Com- 
munity Presidenc in the latter 1950s) and the pastoral work of itinerant 
Lithuanian chaplain the Rev Dr P. Bacinskas, the size of the community 
and number of organised cultural events remained small. Nevertheless, 
they attracted the attention of local Australians and other migrant com- 
munities. The Hobart Lithuanian Communicy often invited musicians, 
singers, choirs, and other artists from mainland Lithuanian communi- 
ties in order to supplement their own activities. Guest performers, for 
instance, included singers P. Riitenis and V. Vasiliauskiené (Adelaide), 
D. Vildovas (Albury), che Melbourne Lithuanian Choir conducted by 
P. Morkiinas, and a vocal ensemble led by B. Praimutaité (Melbourne) 
and organist J. Krutulis (Launceston). The practice of inviting out-of- 
state performers was perpetuated in the new millennium." 

During the 1950s, two celebrities emerged from the Hobart Lichu- 
anian Community: the renowned photographer Olegas Truchanas 
whose slides and photos of the Australian wilderness have been shown 
nationally and inrernationally; and a basketball team called Thunder 
{Perkunas), which dominated Australian teams and interstate Lithuanian 
basketball teams, The Hobart Lithuanian basketball tradition continued 
when the communicy hosted the annual Australian Lithuanian Sports 
Games in 1973, 1977 and 1983. 

By the 1980s, 90 per cent of the Hobart Lithuanian Community was 
comprised of ‘mixed-families’. This necessitated the adoption of English 
as the primary language spoken ar official meetings and social gatherings 
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of the Lithuanian Communiry. In 1987 the Lithuanian Studies Society 
of the University of Tasmania was formed; a series of English-language 
iectures introduced students and members of the general public to Lith- 
uania’s history and political ciccumstances. The main organiser was Dr 
A. Tadkiinas, who at the cime held an administrative post at the Univer- 
sity of Tasmania. He invited clergy and scholars to speak on topics such 
as ‘Glasnost: The opportunities and traps and ‘Industrial relations in 
Lithuania’. Other Hobart Lithuanians, such as S$. Augustinavicius, A. 
Kanrvilas and J. Pagkevidius authored articles about the Hobart Lichu- 
anian Community for che Australian Lichuanian weekly newspaper Our 
Haven (Misy Pastoge). 

Despite rapidly dwindling numbers of active community members, 
the Hobart Lithuanian Community has succeeded in electing execu- 
tive committees to the present day. A third-generation Australian Lithu- 
anian, Rimas Scackus, who relocated co Hobart in the new millennium, 
has been a significant force in energising the Hobart Lithuanian Com- 
munity. Stackus, who was born in Melbourne, is fluenc in Lithuanian 
and well-versed in Lithuanian culeure (folk dancing, language inscruc- 
tion, scouts and sport); his efforts at community renewal have been 


greatly appreciated. 


Launceston 

Post-WWII Lithuanian migrants began working on the other side of 
the island in che northern Tasmanian ciry of Launceston from 1950. 
The Launceston Lithuanian Community was founded one year later. 
The firse Executive Committee consisted of §. Virbickas, ¥. Rinkevicius 
and J. Krutulis, who were elected from fifty registered members in the 
Launceston Communicy. Within a decade, numbers of active com- 
munity participants dwindled, as Lithuanians left the area for larger 
cities.'° Gatherings were held alongside other Baltic migrant groups for 
events of mutual significance, such as anniversaries of Soviet deporta- 
tions to the Gulag, inflicted by authorities during and after WWII. The 
Launceston Lithuanians also participated with other European migrants 
in regionally-touring folk art exhibitions organised by the Australian 
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government in Tasmania. In the 1960s official meetings of the Launces- 
ton Lithuanian Community continued to be held in private homes 
and, by the end of the 1970s, organised activities of the Launceston 
Lithuanians ceased completely. From 1980, ne formal activities of the 
Launceston Lithuanian Community were documented, and it gradually 
transitioned into the Launceston Lithuanian Elderate, with J. Krutu- 
lis as the elected elder {he had served on the Launceston Lithuanian 
Community's inaugural executive committee thirty years earlier). Infor- 
mal and social interaction among Launceston Lithuanians continued 
into the new millennium; gatherings organised by singer and sculptor 
Irena Vilnonyté Grant-Koch and Brenius and Regina Tirilis have been 
recarded in the Australian Lithuanian press.'* 


Melbourne 


When the HMAS Kanimbla delivered the first transport of post_W WII 
Lithuanian migrants to Port Melbourne on 7 December 1947, the new 
attivals were met by members of the Australian government, the Aus- 
tralian Lithuanian Society and two Lithuanians, Mr Paliokas and Mr 
Jokovlevas, who had sectled in Australia in the 1920s." On the same 
day, the new migrants were relocated to the Reception and Training 
Centre in Bonegilla situated on the Victorian/New South Wales border. 
Two women, K. Brundzaité and M. Kocénaité, who disembarked in 
Melbourne in 1947 and were sent to Bonegilla, returned to Melbourne 
within a few weeks to begin their rwo-year work contracts. They were 
the first post-WWII Lithuanian migrants in residence in Melbourne. A 
few months later, in April 1948, seventy-six other Lithuanian migrants 
(Bfty men and twenty-six women) were sent to the Watsonia Military 
Camp (later known as che Simpson Army Barracks) in Yallambie, a 
north-eastern suburb of Melbourne, and began their two-year work 
contracts as labourers at the Gamble Brick Co., Pey. Led."* 

Within months, this small group of new arrivals had established 
a Melbourne branch of the Australian Lithuanian Society (based in 
Sydney), and half a year later, in 1950, Melbourne regrouped as the 
Melbourne Lithuanian Community. The first executive committee 
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consisted of Silvestras Baléiiinas, Povilas Baltutis, Kazys Mieldazys, 
Petras Morkiinas and Bronius Zumeris. On virtually the same date 
that the Melbourne Lithuanian Community was inaugurated, 16 July 
1950, Lithuanian foik dancers and singers performed at the Melbourne 
Town Hall ac a Reception for New Australians held by Melbourne's 
Catholic Community, which included the participation of other post- 
WWII migrants, such as Czechs, Dutch, Italians, Poles, Slovaks and 
Ukrainians.” 

From 1950 the newly-formed Melbourne Lithuanian Executive 
Committee organised bi-weekly dances at Cathedral Hall, Firzroy; these 
gatherings provided opportunities for the Lithuanian migrants to inter- 
act in their native language and also served as fund-raisers for fucure 
Melbourne cultural events. By the end of the first year, there were at 
least ten different culcural units (choir, folk dance, sport, scouts, etc.) 
operating in che Melbourne Lithuanian Community.” By the mid- 
1960s the Melbourne Lithuanians expanded cheir activities, in asso- 
ciation with the Captive Nations Committee and the Baltic Council, 
to include non-Lithuanian guest speakers (e.g. local parliamentarians 
and senators}. Their objective was to interact with Australian politicians 
directly, and, in so doing, make them more aware of the Soviet occupa- 
tion of their homeland, one of the primary principles in the statutes of 
the Melbourne Lithuanian Community. By the 1970s the Melbourne 
Community's guest list included federal politicians, church dignitaries 
and ambassadors who supported the migrants’ claim for the reinstate- 
ment of Lithuania's independence. In 1974 the Melbourne Lithuanians 
played an active role in opposing Prime Minister Gough Whidam's de 
jure recognition of Lithuania’s annexation into the USSR. In addition 
to public demonstrations before Parliament House in Canberra, a sig- 
nificant amount of ‘behind-the-scenes’ lobbying was initiated by Mel- 
bourne Lithuanian supporters of the Liberal Party in their interactions 
with Shadow Minister Andrew Peacock. Minister Peacock had promised 
the Australian Lithuanians that he would retrace Whitlam’s directive if 
elected, either as Prime Minister or as the new Foreign Minister under 
the leadership of Billy Snedden.” 
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Melbourne Lithuanian Club 


4s early as 1949, Melbourne Lithuanians projected that they would 
‘reate a community centre. Funds had been donated by the newly- 
wrived Lithuanian migrants for that purpose at an Independence Day 
zommemoration in 1950. Within a few years, the Melbourne Lithu- 
enian Sports Club, the Freedom Bell (Varpas} and the Melbourne Lithu- 
znian Scouts had also accumulated funds to construct their own centres. 
However, by 1955, the community decided to pool their resources and 
acquire one building co serve everyone's needs. The centre's official name 
became the Melbourne Lithuanian Club, and it was registered with the 
Victorian Register of Companies in 1957. The founding committee con- 
sisted of J. Ancanaitis, V. Balcutis, V.Bosikis, N. Buckanas, J. Dudénas, A. 
Kabaila (President), J. Kuncaitis, J. Meilianas, A. Mikaila, Z. Samuolis, 
V. Salkiinas, J. Valys, A. Vingis, B. Zabiela and A. Zilinskas. The initial 
membership fee was £5, paid by almost three hundred members. Every 
contributing member of the Melbourne Lithuanian Club had a single 
vote, irrespective of the size of their capital invesument. A year later, a 
freestanding bungalow in the northern Melbourne suburb of Thornbury 
was purchased for £6600.” From the outset, che Melbourne Lithuanian 
Club was home to the weekend Lithuanian-language school, the Lichu- 
anian scouts, the Lithuanian sport club Varpas, the Melbourne Lithu- 
anian Women’s society, the Australian Lithuanian Cultural Foundation 
and the Melbourne Lithuanian Community Executive Committee. 

By 1964 the Melbourne Lithuanian Club became too small to 
accommodate the growing number of organisations using the premises; 
it was sold in the same year. However, no alternative space was foreseen 
and, for the following eighteen months, Melbourne Lithuanian cultural 
organisations operated from private homes. In 1965, a large two-storey 
building in the inner cicy suburb of North Melbourne was purchased for 
less chan £30 000.7 Despite much-needed repair and renovation, this 
new centre succeeded in unifying the Melbourne Lithuanians who had, 
meanwhile, divided into two distinct factions. 

One intetest group first and foremost supported the Lithua- 
nian Community's cultural heritage, while the second group felt the 
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primary allegiance of the Melbousne Lithuanians should be to the Cath- 
olic Church. These ideological differences had a negative impact on the 
younger generation of Melbourne Lithuanians who, consequently, tem- 
porarily lost incerest in che activities of the Melbourne Lithuanian Com- 
munity. In December 1965, in a spirit of community consolidation, 
the Meibourne Lithuanians volunteered to work together, irrespective 
of their ideological preferences, to clean and refurbish the newly-pur- 
chased site in North Melbourne. The renovated building contained a 
bar-restaurant, reception hall, cheacre, library, administrative offices, 
meeting rooms, gallery spaces and a chapel for the Melbourne Lithu- 
anian Lutherans. The Melbourne Lithuanian Catholics continued to 
gather at St John's Catholic Church in East Melbourne where Lithv- 
anian-language masses had been held since 1950 and lasted until the 
1990s. In the new millennium, Melbourne Lithuanian Catholics acend 
mass at Sc Mary Star of che Sea in Melbourne West, a short walking 
distance from the Melbourne Lithuanian Club. 

From its seat at the Lichuanian Ciub in North Melbourne, che Mel- 
bourne Lithuanian Community's Executive Committee co-ordinated 
and promoted a vast array of Lithuanian cultural activities. Highlights 
included gifts of Lithuanian are work, such as the thirty-two coloured 
prints {reproduced in Lithuania) by Lithuanian Romantic painter and 
composer M.K. Ciurlionis, which were donated to the Victorian State 
Library in 1962. Also, a jubilee program of Lithuanian songs and dances 
was performed at the University of Melbourne in 1979 on the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the University of Vilnius, Lithuania.* 

Membership fees were che most significant source of revenue for che 
Melbourne Lithuanian Community; resources were subsequently redis- 
tributed as financial assistance to the cultural units officially registered 
under its auspices. On average, there were 200 community members 
paying annual fees through to 1990; however, many more Melbourne 
Lithuanians continued to participate as organisers, performers and 
spectators without officially registering wirh the Melbourne Lithuanian 
Community.* This income, in addition to charity drives, donations 
and raffles, helped sustain approximately fifty separate organisations 
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recorded by the Melbourne Lithuanian Community between 1950 and 
1990. The variery in cultural activities offered by the Melbourne Lithua- 
nians (a relatively small migrant group} successfully rivalled the diversity 
of cultural events proposed by much larger Melbourne migrant commu- 
nities (Greek, Italian and Jewish immigrants, for instance). 

After Lithuania regained its independence in 1990, and in the fol- 
lowing year when remaining Soviet forces committed acts of violence 
against civilians, the Melbourne Lithuanian Club was often used by 
Australian television and newspaper reporters. Melbourne Lithuanians 
gave interviews to the Australian press, and translated Lithuanian lan- 
guage reports received via radio. In addition, the Melbourne Lithuani- 
ans provided accounts of personal experiences with the Seviets during 
and immediately after WWII. Lichuania’s amplified public profile in che 
Australian media had a positive outcome in attracting more Melbourne 
Lithuanians co the Lithuanian Club. Buoyed by a new-found patriot- 
ism, many second- and third-generation Melbourne Lithuanians were 
returning to participate in activicies organised by che Melbourne Lithu- 
anian Community. 

After registering with the Victorian Consumer Affairs Department 
in 2003, the Melbourne Lithuanian Community became an incorpo- 
rated association, eligible for government funding. This initiative had 
been taken by rwo former presidents of the Melbourne Lithuanian exec- 
utive committees, Dr Paulius Kabaila and Andrius Vaitiekiinas, respec- 
tively. Subsequently, the Melbourne Lithuanian Community received a 
number of government grants; for example, in 2004 the Victorian Mul- 
ticulcural Commission awarded funds that permicted the Melbourne 
Lithuanians to host the Australian Lithuanian Days (a cultural Festival 
of grand proportions) in December of that year. 

The Lithuanian Club in North Melbourne has remained a hub of 
Lithuanian cultural and social activities in the new millennium. Despite 
recurrent financial challenges, che Melbourne Lirhuanians have suc- 
ceeded in preserving a centre with excellent facilities in a desirable 
and developing area of the city of Melbourne, which has attracted 
national and international guests. For example, at rhe Melbourne-based 
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Australian Lichuanian Days in 2010, first-, second- and third-generation 
Australian Lithuanians convened at the Melbourne Lithuanian Club, in 
the company of visitors and performers from overseas, including a tra- 
ditional folk ensemble from Lithuania and 2 Lithuanian dance troupe 
from Los Angeles. The Melbourne Club remains the headquarters of 
the Melbourne Lithuanian Communi; its currence President is Dennis 
Gaylard, Australian spouse of second-generation Lithuanian Donata 
Sadauskaité-Gaylard. 


Newcastle 


Two Lithuanian families had sectled in the Newcastle area during the 
1920s: the Bortkevicius family owned a woodwork factory, and the 
Stasiiinas family lived on a large farm near Maitland.”* Pos-WWIl 
Lithuanian migrants arrived in Newcasile from 1948 onwards, mainly 
working at the steelworks operated by BHP and Stewarts 8 Lloyds. The 
two-year indentured workers lived at the Mayfield West Hostel, while 
their families, wives and children were housed act the Greta and Nelsons 
Bay transit camps. 

Even though che post-WWII Lithuanian community was relatively 
smal] in 1953, wich numbers barely exceeding the 200 mark, at che 
behest of the visiting Sydney Lithuanian priest, the Rev Petras Butkus, 
the Newcastle Lithuanians formed a local conscituency of the Austral- 
ian Lithuanian Community. The eighty-one Lithuanian migrants who 
attended the first meeting of the Newcascle Lithuanian Community 
elected P. Bruzga, J. Deckys, V. Gasparonis, J. Kazlauskas, J. Levickas, 
B. Litga, J. Statkus, A. Talandis, J. Viskauskas and M, Zakarauskas to 
the first executive commiztee. Given che small size of the Newcastle 
Lithuanian Community, it was a significant and bold gesture that they 
declared themselves a fully functioning community (Apylinké) with an 
elected exectutive committee, rather than an elderate (Semitiija) headed 
by one aldetman. Perhaps the Newcastle Lithuanians were confident 
that their population, which was increasing slowly but steadily, would 
eventually equal those of their compatriots in che state capital cities. 
By the end of the first decade, che number of Lithuanian migrants had 
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more than tripled in Newcastle. However, attendance at the array of 
cultural and social gatherings organised by the Newcastle Executive 
Committee was significantly diminishing. Approximately 75 per cent 
of the Lithuanian adults in Newcastle worked in irregular shifts and on 
weekends in the local industries, and were unavailable to participate in 
the commemorative concerts, Saturday night dances and other com- 
municy meetings. 

In 1954 a Discussion Club was created by Dr M. SeSkus, a political 
scientise with degrees from pre-WWII Lichuania and Austria; it met 
several times a year for the next three decades. The lectures attracted 
the participation of Australian Lithuanian scholars, professionals, vis- 
iting artists and poets who had received their qualifications either in 
Australian institutions after their migration, or in pre-W WII Lichu- 
ania. Discussions addressed topics like cultural assimilation problems, 
classical and current Lithuanian literature, contemporary politics and 
poetry readings (particularly by Lithuanian poets on tour from che other 
Australian Lithuanian Communities). The Discussion Club’s members 
included beth native Lithuanian-language speakers and their English- 
speaking Australian spouses. In 1959 a Lithuanian Library, located at 
the Broadmeadow Parish Hall, was instigated by M. Sekus and main- 
tained by V. Kristensen into the new millennium. Both the Discus- 
sion Club and the Library provided opportunities for the Lithuanian 
migrants in Newcastle co utilise their native language at a scholarly level, 
more profoundly than the quotidian engagements at home and at social 
gatherings within the Community. 

The Newcastle Lithuanian Community designated a Welfare Com- 
mittee for refugees in 1953. Its mission was to send clothing and money 
to Lithuanians living in desticute conditions in post-war Germany. 
In 1955 they also sent financial contributions co Lithuanian migrant 
families living in the neighbouring town of Maitland, NSW, where 
homes had been destroyed by floods. The Newcastle Lithuanians pub- 
lished their own news bulletin from 1954 to 1967. Together with their 
Latvian and Estonian peers, the Newcastle Lithuanians also formed a 
local chapter of the Baltic Nations Committee and, by 1955, they were 
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joined by Polish and Ukrainian migrants; they then renamed themselves. 


the International Committee. However, affiliation with the Poles was 
short-lived, as the Lithuanian and Polish migrants could not reconcile 
their differing territorial claims on Lithuania's capital city of Vilnius. [n 
1956 the Baltic Council reorganised, winning support from the mayors 
of the city of Newcastle and Lake Macquarie; it continued to operate 
intermittently until 1974 when the group was dissolved. Additionally, 
from 1957 onwards, the Newcastle Lithuanians worked in close assecia- 
tion with the Good Neighbour Council, represented by delegates M. 
Rimgaudiené and M. Seékus, until che Council was absorbed by the 
Ethnic Affairs Commission in 1978. 

The artistic projects of the Newcastle Lithuanian Community from 
the 1960s included folklore exhibits, theatre productions, and a Lith- 
uanian-language choir that performed ac the Newcastle Town Hall, on 
regional radio and television and at international festivals (until the 
choir's dissolucion in 1978}. The Newcastle Executive Committee also 
initiated a range of activities to attract Lithuanian youth. In the early 
1970s, the Newcastle Community succeeded in sending rwo young rep- 
resenratives, D. KiSonaité and V. Levickairé, to the World Lithuanian 
Youth Congress in Chicago. 

No Newcastle Lithuanian House was purchased; Community 
events were held in public venues, rented halls or private homes. By 
the mid 1970s che number of activities was declining, as Community 
members aged or relocated to other parts of Australia. By 1990 all the 
organisations officially under the aegis of the Newcastle Lithuanian 
Community had disappeared. After this time, the Newcastle Lithu- 
anians gathered occasionally to participate in multicultural fairs within 
the greater Australian community, and to commemorate Lithuanian 
national holidays ameng their own compatriots. These initiatives were 
realised primarily due to the efforts of the Kristensen, Zakarauskas and 
Zukas families. However, since the death of choir conductor and key 
organiser S. Zukas in 2010, there have been no activities held by che 
Newcastle Lithuanians. 
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Perth 

The very first transport ship carrying post-WWII Lithuanian migrants 
co Australia docked in Fremantle, Western Australia on 28 November 
1947. However, five days later, che new arrivals were sent on to Port Mel- 
bourne on the south-eastern coast of Australia, from where they were 
{immediately transferred to the Bonegilla Migrant and Reception Centre 
on the Victorian/New South Wales border. Personal accounts reveal that 
only three Lithuanians families lived and worked in Perth before WWII, 
and that one Lithuanian migrant was known to be present on che pier of 
Port Fremantle to greet the first transport of newcomers in 1947.” From 
1948, Lithuanians were sent to work sites throughout Western Australia 
as parc of the immigrants’ two-year bonded labour assignments. From 
1949, newly-arrived Lithuanian migrants were temporarily placed in 
transit camps in the West Australian rowns of Grayland and Northam. 

The first Lithuanian migrant organisation in Perth was a sports club 
formed in 1950 by a group of keen Lithuanian baskecball players. The 
men had come together informally and, using the team-name Storm, 
played against other Western Australian state teams. The Lithuanian 
team triumphed in the 1950 Western Australian Basketball Champi- 
onship, in their first year of participation. The Storm team formed a 
community steering committee consisting of L. Silinskas, 1. Budrys, 
V. Cibulskis, V. Knistautas and J. Miliauskas; this committee (the 
only official Lithuanian organisation in Perth) called their compatri- 
ots together to celebrate Lithuanian national holidays.* However, the 
very first gathering of Lithuanians in Perth had been assembled by the 
Tamodiiinas family on 16 February 1950 to commemorate Lithuania's 
Independence Day. In 1951 the Perch Lithuanian Community was for- 
mally declared ar a meeting in the private home of che Klimaitis family. 
The forty Lithuanian migrants present elected an executive committee 
comprised of A. Anaitis, V. Kairaitis, V. Marcinkevicius, A. Rugsénas 
and Z, Sidaravicius. 
The Perth Lithuanian Community actively promoted Lithuanian 

culture to the Western Australian general public for the next four dec- 
ades, They featured and supported visual and performing artists, as 
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well as folk artists; some of whom soon achieved national and inter- 
national renown. Performers included classical baller dancers, such as 
the Cunovas family, and the Drazdauskas sisters whe choreographed 
ballet and performed professional dance concerts in Perth and on tour 
throughout Western Australia. By che end of the 1950s, the Lichuanian 
classical dancers professionally trained in theic homeland, were invited 
to teach at che noted Borovansky Baller Studio in Melbourne; this studio 
served as the foundation for the establishment of the Austratian Ballet. 

The Lithuanian graphic artist V. Ratas-Rataiskis designed the cas- 
tumes and sets for che Perth Lithuanian ballet productions, heralded 
by the local press and art critics. Ratas’ own prints and wood sculp- 
tures featured in numerous exhibits, such as the Perth Exhibition of 
Contemporary Australian Arc, and were purchased by Australian Gav- 
ernment departments and foreign diplomats. Other artistic activities 
included performances by the Perth Lithuanian folk dancing troupe and 
vocal ensembles, presented at diverse venues in Perth; and concerts were 
broadcast on commercial and government radio and television stations 
from the 1960s until che 1980s. 

The impetus to purchase a Lichuanian House in Perth was provided 
by the folk dancers, who required a suitable rehearsal space. In 1979 the 
manager of the Lithuanian folk dancing troupe, E. Stankevitius, located 
a vacant half in the suburb of Souch Perth. A few months later, the West- 
ern Australian Lithuanian Society, Inc. was registered, with the respon- 
sibility to administer the donations and loans necessary to fund the 
Lithuanian Community Centre. The efforts of the Perth Lithuanians to 
acquire a cultural house were greatly supported by the Australian Lithu- 
anian Community Federal Executive and the Los Angeles Lithuanians. 
Both communities contributed substantial monies toward the purchase 
of the Perch Lithuanian House. Additional donations were made by the 
Croatian Catholic Priest, Fr T. Tomich, who had been appointed as spir- 
icual leader of the Perth Lithuanian Catholics in 1978. 

In the 1970s the activities of the Perth Lithuanians were closely 
tied co other post-WWII migrants to Australia (Latvians, Estonians, 
Poles, Ukrainians, Hungarians, Croats, Czechs and Slovaks). The Lithu- 
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anians collaborated with other ethnic groups, not only at international 
festivals where national songs and dances were performed, but also at 
political manifestations designed to draw attention to their common 
fate as refugees from USSR-occupied countries. The Lithuanians jointly 
fparticipated with other European migrants ar rallies, public meetings, 
and political protests organised by che Western Australian Baltic Com- 
mittee, the World Freedom League and the Lichuanian Freedom Com- 
mitree.” In 1974, when Australian Prime Minister Gough Whitlam 
formally recognised Lithuania, Lacvia and Estonia as constituents of the 
USSR, the Perth Lithuanians strongly opposed Whitlam’s declaration; 
and their position was supported by Australian Federal parliamentarians 
and senators, including R. Cleaver, V. Garland and J.P. Sim. 
Throughout che 1980s, the cultural activities of the Perth Lithu- 
anians continued, albeit intermiteently. Lithuanian folk dancing 
-oncerts, language classes, radio programs and student bilingual pub- 
lications began to experience interruptions as numbers of active com- 
munity members decreased. In 1990 a three-day Lithuanian heritage 
convention was held at the Lichuanian House in South Perth, which 
acracted many second- and third-generation Lithuanian Australians. 
Most families now spoke English at home and were of mixed ethnicity 
and cultural background. The 1990 heritage event took place largely 
due to the efforts of B. Garnyté-Radzivaniené, J. Cyias, J. Lingiené, 
M. Stankeviéiené and E. Stankevidius (founder of the Perth Lithuanian 
House a decade earlier). The Perch Lithuanian-language monthly news- 
letter, The News (Zinuté}, established in 1975 and primarily serving first- 
generation Lithuanians in Western Australia, was discontinued by 1999 
due to dwindling numbers of subscribers, 


Sydney 

The frst post~W/WI1 Lithuanian migrants were sent to Sydney in early 
1948. They were a group of men contracted to work for che Sydney Met- 
ropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board ar Potts Hill/Regents 
Park, and also labourers assigned to the New South Wales Government 
Railway Yards in Chullora. Both sites were in the western suburbs of 
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Sydney. Initially the newly arrived workers were housed in disused mili- 
tary tents and former army barracks, while their wives with young chil- 
dren cemained in family transit camps. By the end of 1948, however, 
the NSW Department of Railways had constructed a residence camp for 
its workers. On the corner of the Hume Highway and Brunker Road, 
single-room huts called ‘chalets’ were provided for the workers and their 
families. Rent was £1 per week for a single-room dwelling; amenities, 
such as bathrooms and laundries, were open-air buildings made of cor- 
rugated iron, shared with other migrant workers. 

In the late 1940s the Sydney Lithuanians hired the St Francis Cath- 
olic Church in the innet-west suburb of Dulwich Hill for commemora- 
tions and concerts, often attended by over 400 Sydney-based Lithuanian 
migrants.” Many new arcivals joined the locally-based Australian Lithu- 
anian Society (Austratijos Lietuviy Draugija) and proactively joined the 
Lithuanian World Community (Pasaulio Lietuviy Bendruomené) in 
1950. The seat of the Federal Executive of the Australian Lithuanian 
Community (Australijos Lietuvin Bendruomene} was in Sydney and, in 
addition, the Sydney Lithuanians formed their awn local constituency, 
the Sydney Lithuanian Communiry. Its first executive committee con- 
sisted of J. Vai¢aitis, M. Boguzas, A. Ustijanauskas, A. Zilys, V. Saudar- 
gas, S. Grina and B. Vingilis. The inaugural Sydney committee wanted 
to ensure the ‘authenticity’ of the vast array of Lithuanian culrural units 
emerging throughout the city; they appointed individuals from che 
Sydney Lithuanian Community as cultural specialist/supervisors. How- 
ever, these appointees were never fully recognised as cultural authorities 
by the majority of Sydney Lithuanians, who proceeded with activities 
based upon their individual understandings of how Lithuanian culture 
should be represented and promoted. 

In 1953 the Sydney Lithuanian migrants organised a memorial cere- 
mony at the Martin Place Cenotaph, in the city centre, to honour Lithu- 
anians who had died or had been deported to the Gulag by the Soviets. 
In association with migrants from Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Lacvia, Hungary, Poland and the Ukraine, the Sydney Lithuanian Com- 
munity sent a memorandum abour deportations to che Secretary-General 
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of che United Nations, the Presidents of the United States and France 
and the Prime Minister of Australia. The Sydney Executive Committee 
of che Lithuanian Community also collaborated with the Good Neigh- 
bour Council (iater the Ethnic Affairs Commission of NSW), che Baltic 
Committee, the Captive Nations Committee and representatives of both 
the Australian Labor and Liberal Parties in efforts to make the greater 
Australian community more aware of Lithuania's political sicuation. 

During the 1950s the Lithuanian population in Sydney numbered 
over 3000, and was, for the most part, dispersed throughout the entire 
metropolitan area. The exception was the Bankstown Community where 
many Lithuanians lived in a relatively concentrated area. By the mid- 
1950s, the Sydney Lithuanians were divided into three separate com- 
munities (¢pylinéés). The first community was located in the inner-city 
region of Sydney, the second in the western suburb of Bankstown and 
the third in che even more-distant western suburb of Cabramaita. Each 
had its own elected execurive committee; all three communities were 
accountable to the Australian Lithuanian Community Federal Execu- 
tive, also based in Sydney. 

The greatest number of Lithuanians frequented functions held by the 
inner-city Sydney Lithuanian Community; approximately 300 families 
participared in the Bankstown Lithuanian Community; and about forty 
families patronised the Cabramatta Lithuanian Community.” Both the 
inner Sydney and Bankstown Lithuanians acquired Lithuanian Houses; 
the third sub-division, Cabramatta, continued to operate from private 
homes, parish halls and from Cabramatta Town Hall. The Cabramatta 
Communiry finally merged with the two larger centres in the 1960s. 


Inner Sydney 

Plans to construct or acquire a Lithuanian House in central Sydney were 
put forward as carly as 1950. In 1953, funds {in the form of shates) 
were collected from community members in the central Sydney and 
Bankstown divisions. However, the Bankstown group was not inter- 
ested in locating 2 Lithuanian Cultural Centre in inner-city Sydney, and 


preferred to construct a Lithuanian House closer to where the majority 
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of its constituents resided. The Bankstown division wanted to build in 
Sydney’s metropolitan west. 

Tn 1956 an attempt was made to unify the central Sydney and Banks- 
rown Lithuanians for che purpose of acquizing 2 single Lithuanian 
House. A meeting was held at the inner Sydney parish hall of the S 
Joseph's Catholic Church in Missenden Road, Camperdown, However, 
a union of the wwo groups was not attained. Despite factionalising in 
the Sydney Lithuanian community, the inner-city division created a co- 
operative where each member was able to buy a share in the furnace 
Lithuanian House for £5. In 1957 they purchased a former public hotel 
in the inner-city suburb of Alexandria at 18-20 Botany Road for £5000. 
The dilapidated building required renovation, which was completed by 
Lithuanian community volunteers; it officially opened in 1958. From 
this date forward, it was used for formal gatherings on Lithuanian 
national holidays. Members of rhe Sydney Lithuanian Community 
lived and worked chroughout che metropolitan area; on weekends, how- 
ever, they gravitaced to the Lithuanian House in Alexandria. For a brief 
time wirhin its walls, they could relive the memory of an urban lifestyle 
they experienced before migrating to Australia. 

In 1961 another attempt was made to unify the inner Sydney Lithu- 
anians with those in che Bankstown area. A committee with representa- 
tives from both districts investigated the potential purchase of a disused 
cinema in the inner-western suburb of Marrickville which had enough 
space to accommodate approximately 2500 people. However, no agrec- 
ment berween the evo communities was reached on this occasion either. 


Bankstown 


Lithuanian migrants began to settle in che Bankstown region from 1950. 
Even while they were completing their two-year work contracts for the 
Sydney Water Board or for the NSW Department of Railways, many 
Lithuanians bought land allotments close to their jobs in or around 
the Bankstown region, including the western suburbs of Regents Park 
and Chullora. On these lots, they built modest one-room bungalows 
(really just small garages), which were laver expanded into freestanding 
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houses. This independent accommodation allowed the migrant work- 

ers co bring their families to Sydney from the crowded conditions of 

the transit camps. Other Lithuanian families tock up residence in the 

Chollora Railway Migrant Camp. which permitted family habitation. 
By the early 1950s, approximately 300 Lithuanian families had sectled 

in the Bankstown area and its nearby suburbs, concentrated in Bass Hill 

on Horton Streer and in Greenacre on Mimosa Street. Other western 
' suburbs within the Bankstown district where Lithuanians congregated 
- included Punchbowl, Wiley Park, Lakemba, Belmore, Yagoona, Berala, 
Sefton, Villawood, Revesby, Panania, Picnic Point and Padstow. 

In 1953 the Bankstown Lithuanians held a town meeting where 
they made a firm commitment to build their own Lithuanian House 
that would first and foremost contain an appropriate space for a week- 
end Lithuanian-language school. The number of small children was rap- 
idly growing in the Bankstown Lithuanian Community. The need for a 
centre with a school had been one of the main issues raised by Banks- 
town Lithuanians at a previous (unsuccessful) unification meeting with 
inner Sydney Lithuanians. A core group of Bankstown Lithuanians once 
again rejected a merger with inner-city Lichuanians, whose existing cul- 
tural centre was located in the former hotel in Alexandria. The Banks- 
cown Lithuanians deemed this venue inappropriate for young children. 
Also, the suburb of Alexandria was considered too far from Bankstown; 
most community members were still reliant on public transport to make 
the journey to the city centre. 

As a resule, che Bankstown Lithuanians formed a steering commit- 
tee, consisting of I. Pranulis, B. Zalys, L. Zigaitis, E. Slonskis and K. 
Pikcurna, to plan the building of a Lithuanian House in their own area. 
By the following year (1954) a land allotment within walking distance 
of the local railway station was purchased on East Terrace Street, Bank- 
stown. Funds for this land purchase were raised by collecting £5 mem- 
bership fees from the Bankstown Lithuanians. Each individual had the 
option to make an additional £5 donation and obtain an extra vote in 
matters concerning the forthcoming Lithuanian House. 

When at last a building permit was acquired in 1956, che Bankstown 
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Lithuanians constructed the cultural centre themselves by volunteering 
their services as construction workers on weekends. Building materials 
were donated by Lithuanian businessmen operating in the Bankstown 
area. The Bankstown Lithuanian House was designed by Lithuanian engi- 
neer I. Jonaitis who had migrated to Australia after WWII. The Bank- 
stown Lithuanian House contained an auditorium with a proscenium 
stage and a fully-equipped kitchen; it was completed in 1959 and was 
named Dainava. The opening of Dainava was supervised by B. Stagionis, 
and the official ‘godparents’ were J. Kelertas, S. Mauragiené, J. Petnidinas, 
T. Zakareviciené, P Belkus and L. Zarembaité. Monies were later col- 
leceed to expand the Bankstown Lithuanian House with a second storey; 
however, this planned expansion did not materialize until the 1980s. 


Cabramatta 


The first pose-WWII Lithuanian migrants to serie in Sydney's far 
western suburb of Cabramatta in 1949 aimed co make a living from 
farming; for example, Povilas Alekna bought 4 ha of land intending to 
develop a goat farm.?? However, in the early 1950s industry developed 
in the far western metropolitan area, and many Lithuanian migrants 
found employment in factories in and around Cabramatta following 
their obligatory ewo-year work contracts. As a result, they purchased 
blocks of land close to their work sites and constructed cheir awn 
houses. In 1952 there were approximately twenty Lithuanian families 
living in the Cabramatta district. They formed the Cabramatta Lithu- 
anian Communiry {not an Elderate, despite their relatively small num- 
bers). Their first executive committee consisted of E. Migevicius, M. 
Migevitiené, J. Zukauskas, K. Bitiniené and J.A. Skirka. Two years later 
the number of Lithuanian families in Cabramatta doubled, and there 
was a thriving weekend Lithuanian-language school with over thirty 
students. The classes took place in the backyard garage of the Pauliu- 
konis family; furthermore, the youngsters were involved in Lithuanian 
culcural activities at the initiative of T. Rotcas, who organised a local 
Lithuanian scouting troop. 

A number of Lithuanian medical practitioners opened offices in 
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Cabramatta, and several Lithuanian small businessmen established 
themselves there, too, including K. Butkus whose business Funerals of 
Distinction grew rapidly. Butkus soon became a major donor to the 
Australian Lithuanian Foundation, Inc.33 However, after a decade or 
so, many Lithuanians moved out of the Cabramatta area. In 1965 the 
Cabramarta Lithuanian Community finally merged with the inner-city 
Sydney Lithuanian Community {now situated in Lidcombe). 


Sydney Lithuanian Club Led. 


By the end of the 1950s, the Sydney Lithuanians belonging to the 
inner-city community in Alexandria made plans to enlarge their cul- 
tural centre into a four-storey complex. The larger proposed Alexandria 
Lithuanian House was projected co include a fully licensed club (wich 
hired staff to care for young children), a youth hall, a library, billiard 
rooms and meeting rooms for an array of culeural organisations. How- 
ever, the inner Sydney Lithuanians did not achieve their goal. Like the 
Bankstown Lithuanians, a lack of funds prohibited the expansion of 
their cultural centre. Nevertheless, a solution eventually emerged thar 
was satisfactory to both the inner Sydney and Bankstown Lithuanian 
communities, 

In NSW during the carly 1960s chere was a growing trend for 
groups to build licensed clubs with gambling facilities. Representatives 
from the inner Sydney Community recognised that a licensed Lithu- 
anian Club would supply much-needed revenue and ensure the growth 
of the Lithuanian community. Plans to establish a Sydney Lithuanian 
Club were spearheaded by V. Simniskis, who invited E. Kolakauskas, V. 
Danta, M. Petronis, A. Jasaitis, P Grosas and P. Mikalauskas to serve on 
a planning committee; in 1962 che Lithuanian Club Ltd. was officially 
registered. 

The Alexandria Lithuanian House was subsequently sold; in 1965 
anocher disused building was purchased by the inner Sydney Lithuani- 
ans (using the funds from the Alexandria sale) in the western Sydney 
suburb of Lidcombe. This building, ar 39 Church Sereet, was within 
walking distance of Lidcombe railway station and Sc Joachim’s Catholic 
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Church, the religious centre for the combined Sydney Lithuanian com- 
munities. Detailed plans to construct a Lithuanian Club in Lidcombe 
were prepared. However, the local municipal council did not granc a 
building permic to construct a Lithuanian Club in Lidcombe. 

After further deliberation between the two factions, the execu- 
tive committees of both the Bankstown and the inner-city Lithuani- 
ans called an ‘excraordinary meeting’ in 1967; it was decided to unite 
into one Sydney Lithuanian Community. The first joint executive com- 
mittee, representing all Sydney Lithuanians, consisted of B. Genys, K. 
Belkus, PF Zaremba, K. SraSionis and A. Makaras from the Bankstown 
district, and J. Vereikis, V. Deikus, N. Zigiené, K. Daniskevicius and A. 
Vinevidius from the inner-city district. 

In 1970 ict was decided that the Sydney Lithuanian Club Ltd. would 
be situated within the Dainava Lithuanian House in Bankstown. By 
1973 the Lithuanian Club was in full operation; ic became the official 
headquarters of the Sydney Lithuanian Community and housed the 
vast majority of Sydney's Lithuanian cultural organisations and social 
gatherings. Many hundreds of Sydney Lithuanians assembled at the 
Lithuanian Club in 1974 in reaction to Prime Minister Gough Whit- 
lam’s official recognition of Lithuania's annexation into the USSR. The 
Sydney Lithuanians then travelled from Bankstown to Canberra, in a 
procession of cars and busses, to protest before Parliament House. 

In the late 1970s, plans were made at the Sydney Lithuanian Club for 
building additions, including a fully-equipped basketball stadium. This 
was not, however, approved by the local Bankstown municipal coun- 
cil, Nevertheless, in 1981 the Lichuanian Club added a dining room, 
games rooms, a library, and office space for Talka (the Sydney branch of 
the Melbourne-based Lithuanian Credit Union) and for Misy Pastogé 
(the national Australian Lithuanian newspaper, Our Haven). By the late 
1980s, the Lithuanian Club's facilities were in constant use for rehears- 
als, performances, meetings and social gatherings; and the Club's profics 
increased significantly. The Sydney Lithuanian Community Executive 
Committee was based out of the Lithuanian Club in Bankstown, which 
was the principal venue for the majority of the Community's organised 
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activities. Ar chis same time, ironically, che number of Sydney Lithu- 
anfans actively participating in the Community's cultural events had 
decreased by approximately one half.* 

When the nation of Lithuania regained its independence in 19990, 
and during the ensuing violence committed throughout 199] against 
civilians by remaining Soviet forces in Lithuania (e.g. Sovier tanks 
crushed civilians at the Radio and Television Tower in Vilnius), che 
Lichuanian Club in Bankstown welcomed large numbers of Australian 
television and newspaper reporters. The Sydney Lithuanians provided 
interviews to the Australian press, and translated Lithuanian language 
reports received via radio. During the 1990s actendance at the Club 
improved, as its facilities were used by many second-generation Lithu- 
anian Australians; whose enthusiasm in their ethnic heritage had been 
rekindled by recent political events in Lithuania. 

During the Sydney Olympic Games in 2000, the Lithuanian Club in 
Bankstown was the centre of formal and informal activities celebrating 
the accomplishments of Lithuanian athletes, particularly the Lithuanian 
basketball team. The semi-final game played between Lithuania and the 
United States was viewed by many hundreds of cheering Australian 
Lithuanians watching the game on television at che Club in Bankstown. 
At this same time, the President of the Republic of Lithuania, che Hon- 
ourable Valdas Adamkus, who was on a state visit to Australia in 2000, 
was welcomed officially by the Australian Lithuanian Community at a 
reception hosted by the Lithuanian Club. 

In the new millennium, however, attendance at Sydney Lichu- 
anian Community functions, held primarily at the Lithuanian Club 
in Bankstown, declined rapidly. The Club's management was in grave 
financial difficulty to meet its operating expenses. Consequently, after 
much impassioned discussion and debate among Sydney Lithuanians, 
the Lithuanian Club in Bankstown was sold in 2006 to the neighbour- 
ing Greek Australian Community. The funds from the sale were used 
to purchase a ‘boutique’ club in another area of Bankstown’'s business 
district at 16-20 Meredith Street. In spite of its downscaled size, the 
new Lithuanian Club has continued co host events featuring Lichuanian 
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guests and diplomats; for example, the reception in 2008 ro welcome 
the Honourable Dainius Kamaitis, the first Lichuanian Ambassador to 
Australia. 


Engadine Retirement Village 


As early as 1953 the Sydney Lithuanians projected a community wel- 
fare program to look after aging or disabled community members. For 
this purpose the Sydney Lithuanian Women’s Social Services Associa- 
tion (Sydnejaus Lietuviyn Motery Draugija) was formed in 1956. ls first 
steering committee consisted of M. Cibulskiené, B. Jarembauskiené, E. 
Kapociené, J. Klimaityté and OC. Osiniené (Chair). In 1963 the Associa- 
tion was incorporated as an official charity organisation with the New 
South Wales Department af Fair Trading. 

After several years of intensive fund-raising (lotteries, masked balls, 
pancake dinners, etc.), in 1970 the Women’s Association succeeded in 
acquiring 0.8 ha of government property to build a retirement cence for 
aging Australian Lithuanian migrants. The property was in the southern 
Sydney suburb of North Engadine, just north of the Royal National 
Park. A building subcommittee — O. Bauziené (Chair), P.- Daukiené and 
D. Kapociené — worked with construction advisors A. Baudé, I. Jonaids 
and 5. jarembauskas to commission Australian Lithuanian builders A. 
Kutka and V. Mickevitius to construct the centre. After five years of 
untiring efforts by the Women’s Association and Sydney Lithuanian 
volunteers, the first phase of self-sufficient fats were finally available 
ro retirees in 1975. When the Community Hall and the Povilas Alekna 
Library were added a few years later, the President of the Australian 
Lithuanian Community, Dr A. Kabaila, formally opened the Engadine 
Lithuanian Retirement Village. In 1981 the NSW government provided 
funds co build an additional five ats. The Sydney Lithuanian Women’s 
Social Services Association continues ro administer the retiremenc home 
to the present day. Their policy and mission is to accommodate Austral- 
ian Lichuanian migrants and their spouses,*” 
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‘Wollongong 

Post~W WII Lithuanian arrivals settled in the Wollongong area from 
1950 onward. By this time the majority of newly arrived Lithuanian 
“migrants had already completed the nvo-year work commitment 
_tequired by the Australian government; they, therefore, were free to seek 
‘employment independently. However, the newcomers lacked transfer- 
able credentials and qualifications chat were acceptable to Australian 
unions and employers. For the Wollongong region migrants, the best 
solution was to accept unskilled Jabour jobs at the Port Kembla Steel- 
works, south of Wollongong. 

One of the first post-WWII Lichuanian migrants to sete in Wol- 
longong was M. Gailiinas. He promoted Wollongong as the ‘fastest 
gtowing city in Australia’ in an article published in the Australian Lithu- 
anian newspaper Méiisy Pastogé (Our Haven).* Over the next wwo years, 
Gailiainas and another Lithuanian, J. Meizys, collated the names of over 
200 Lichuanian migrants who relocated to Wollongong. Many of the 
Wollongong Lithuanians emigrated from Australia to the United States 
by the mid-1950s, however. They sought better remuneration for their 
labour and the chance to reside in much larger migrant Lithuanian 
communities, such as those in Chicago and Cleveland. 

In 1953 a general meeting was called by a group of Lithuanians 
living in the Wollongong suburb of Bulli Beach to inaugurate the 
Wollongong Lichuanian Community. M. Gailiiinas, A. Brunka and P. 
Petraitiené were elected to the executive committee. From its inception, 
and well into the 1960s, the Wollongong Lithuanian Community kept 
very close ties with its northern neighbours, the Sydney Lithuanians. 
Every January, during the Australia Day weekend, che Wollongong Lith- 
uanians organised a Seaside Festival (fares Dienes). This was a unique, 
annual event featuring Sydney Lichuanian choirs, writers, intellectuals, 
folklorists and children’s groups performing in Lithuanian and present- 
ing Lithuanian culcure. According co older Lithuanian Sydneysiders, 
these summer festivities were reminiscence of the Australian Lithuanian 
Picnics held in Sydney by the post-WWII economic migrants in che 
1920s and 1930s. 
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In 1976 a post-WWII Lichuanian migrant, Bronius (‘Bob’) 
Sredersas, who had worked at Australian Iron and Steel as a labourer 
since 1950, made a significant donation to the greater Wollongong 
community that launched the creation of the Wollongong City Gallery. 
In his leisure time Sredersas collected art warks by renowned Australian 
paincers including Earnest Buckmaster, Will Ashton, Charles Wheeler 
and Norman Lindsay. Sredersas also assembled a collection of oceanic 
artefacts and porcelain miniacures. Sredersas had no formal training in 
art appreciation; he selected art objects solely based upon their appeal to 
his personal instincts and taste.” When Sredersas bequeathed his private 
collection to the city of Wollongong, city officials were seeking federal 
funds for a public art gallery, Sredersas’ generous gift secured the crea- 
tion of the Wollongong City Gallery by providing the initial donated 
collection. When Sredersas died in 1982, the cicy of Wollongong hon- 
oured him by bestowing his name upon part of the art gallery. The city 
alsa Funded his funeral. This recognition of philanthropist Sredersas, a 
migrant worker in a city where 40 per cent of the population was non- 
English speaking in the 1970s, was a landmark evenr in the emerging 
multiculeural nation. 

The Wollongong Lithuanian Community continued its activities 
into the mid-1980s, primarily due to the untiring efforts of its founder, 
M. Gailiiinas. In pre-WWII Lithuania, Gailitinas had been 2 quali- 
fied agronomist. In post-WWII Australia he worked as an office clerk, 
allowing his private family residence in the neighbouring suburb of 
Bulli Beach to serve as an unofficial Wollongong Lithuanian House. 
He was also a member of the Wollongong Executive Committee for 
the entire thirty years that the Wollongong Community was in opera- 
tion. Together with A. Paplauskas and R. Maraitiené, Gailitinas made 
two important donations te mainstream Wollongong in 1982. ‘The trio 
donated a collection of histories about the Lithuanian people, translated 
from Lithuanian into English, to the University of Wollongong and to 
the Multicultural Educational Resources Cencre located in the nearby 
suburb of Fairy Meadow, This treasure of collected works had previ- 
ously been unavailable to non-Lithuanian speaking scholars ar Wollon- 
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gong University; it was later exhibiced to Australian high school students 
throughout the region. In response co this donation, Senior Multicul- 
qural Education Officer John Gebharde stated thar, ‘the communicy in 
general will become more aware of the cultural richness and che diver- 
sity of tradition which is part of Australian society and is making a great 


contribution to irs development — past, present, and furure’.*! 


New Zealand 


In 1949 the first cransport of post~WWIl Lithuanians arrived in New 
Zealand, bringing 170 Lithuanians from DP camps in Western Europe. 
By the early 1950s there were several hundred Lithuanians living in 
New Zealand (exact figures are disputed; numbers range from 200 to 
300). Lichuanian communities and elderates were formally established 
in the New Zealand cities of Auckland, Christchurch, Dunedin and 
Wellington. The largest population group was in Auckland. In 1953 the 
Auckland Lithuanians joined the Lithuanian World Community (based 
in the USA), electing C. Liutikas, A. Mitkeviciené and G. Procuta to 
its first executive committee. By the end of the 1950s the New Zealand 
Lithuanians had formed a Baltic Club in association with Estonian and 
Latvian pos—WWH migrants. The club co-organised anti-communist 
political rallies with their Hungarian, Polish and Ukrainian DP peers, 
wha had also arrived in the late 1940s and early 1950s. Lithuanian 
political refugees continued to migrate in small numbers from Western 
Europe to New Zealand during the 1950s. 

The New Zealand Lithuanians, like the Australian Lithuanians, 
did not succeed in having their professional qualifications recognised 
when seeking employment in the greater community. Men and women 
who had acquired specialised degrees from tertiary institutions in pre— 
WWII Lithuania were obliged to work as unskilled Jabourers after their 
post-WWII migration to New Zealand. When V. Baciiinas, President 
of the Lithuanian World Community, was travelling through New 
Zealand in 1958 on an international cour of Lithuanian communities 
in the southern hemisphere, he emphasised the challenging plight of 
his compatriots. President Badiiinas remarked that in New Zealand 
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professional Lithuanian men were employed as manual labourers in 
abaroirs and factories, and as wharf side workers; highly qualified 
women were employed in a variety of domestic tasks,” 

In 1959 the President of the New Zealand Lithuanian Commu 
nity, C. Liucikas, called a national conference of migrant Lithuanians 
in the Auckland suburb of Gribblehirst Park. One hundred New Zea- 
land Lithuanian delegates gathered co deliberate the future of their 
community and the nature of their affiliation with larger Lithuanian 
communities worldwide. The Dunedin Lichuanians were represented by 
V. Butkiené, the Wellington Elderace sent its alderman F. Jerogius and 
the city of Auckland was represented by its Executive Committee Chair 
j. Ziginskas. Despite strategies proposed to preserve Lithuanian culeure 
among the New Zealand Lithuanians, in the following decade many 
first-generation Lithuanian migrants who had acquired professional 
qualifications fram New Zealand tertiary instivutions emigrated to Aus- 
tralia, Europe or the United States. Workers were in search of berter 
employment and larger Lithuanian communities where there was more 
promise of a rich cultural life and more potential Lithuanian spouses. 

From the 1970s until the 1990s che cultural activities of the New 
Zealand Lithuanian Community declined significantly; only the first- 
generation Lithuanian migrants (rarely their offspring) participated in 
organised cultural activities. After 1990, however, the New Zealand 
Lithuanian Community was revitalised when a new wave of Lithuanian 
economic migrants arrived after the fall of che Sovier regime. In the 
new millennium (2007}, the post-1990 Lithuanian migrants in Auck- 
Jand formed the New Zealand Lithuanian Society (Naujosios Zelandijes 
Lietuviy Draugtja). Curiously, this Society is reminiscent of the Austral- 
ian Lithuanian Society (Australijos Lietuviy Draugija) thar was formed 
by Lichuanian economic migrants in Sydney in 1929. 


Smaller constituencies: Seniinijos 


This section discusses the founding of a large number of Lithuanian 
‘elderates’ throughout Australia. (The list is not comprehensive.) These 
constituencies were smaller than the ‘communities’ described in che pre- 
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ene section; they did not have sufficient members to elect executive 

committees. Instead, each elderate elected an alderman or elder who co- 
“grdinated Lichwanian cultural activiries and liaised with che Australian 
Lichuanian Community Federal Executive. 


Guthega-Snowy Mountains 


Becween 1950 and 1954, a contingent of Lithuanian men arrived in 
Guthega, 2 small town in south-east New South Wales, to work on the 
Snowy Mounrains Hydro-Electric Scheme. One of these men, Kazys 
Abaravicius was che first Lichuanian co disembark on Austcalian soil 
when the first transport ship, USAT General Heintzelman, reached 
Port Fremantle on 28 November 1947. The Lithuanian migrants who 
accepted work on the Snowy Mountains Scheme were both married and 
single men who had completed two years of bonded labour to the Aus- 
tralian povernment, and were now attracted by the possibility of earning 
high wages for unskilled manual labour. Some of these Mass Migration 
Scheme Lithuanians were qualified engineers, surveyors and draughts- 
men. The Lithuanians in Gurhega were part of a much larger team of 
workers (over 100 000 from over thirty ethnicities} hired by the Nor- 
wegian company F. Selmer Engineering to build dams, power stations, 
tunnels and pipelines chat would supply water and generate electricity 
for parts of New Sourh Wales, South Australia and Victoria. 

In 1952 a small group of Lithuanian workers met in the cafeteria of 
the Island Bend Camp. The men had come from work camps located in 
Guthega, Addit, Surge Tank, Munyang and Island Bend to found the 
Guthega—-Snowy Mountains Lithuanian Elderate; they clected A. Alyta 
as their alderman. The community formed a basketball team and several 
chess teams, collected monies to send to needy compatriots still living 
in refugee camps in Western Europe and wrote articles and essays to fill 
one complete edition of the national Australian Lithuanian newspaper 
Masy Pastogé (Our Haven}. During the 1950s a number of Lithuanian 
labourers were promoted to leadership positions in the Hydro-Electric 
Scheme, but the majority worked as miners. Some Lithuanians stayed 
only a year or two, while others worked into the next decade. 
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By 1955 the number of jobs for che Snowy Mountains Hydro-Elec- 
tric Scheme was decreasing. Ac chis time the Guthega—-Snowy Moun- 
tains Lichuanian Elderate was dissolved, as most Lithuanian workers 
had left the region in search of employment elsewhere in Australia. 
Many headed for Melbourne or Sydney where the Lithuanian commu- 
nities were thriving. Records kept by the Guthega~Snowy Mountains. 
Elderate were senc on to the Australian Lithuanian Archives in Adelaide. 

Officially, 185 Lithuanian men were listed in the Guthega—Snowy 
Mouncains Elderate as workers on the Snowy Mountains Hydro-Electric 
Scheme; however, personal letters and oral accounts claim there were 
many more. The lists in the Australian National Archives supply only 
the names of those employed directly by the Snowy Mountains Hydre- 
Electric Scheme, and not those hired by sub-contractors. The Lithuani- 
ans worked among teams digging tunnels, dynamiting mountain sides, 
laying pipes, driving bulldozers and cooking in the company’s canteen. 
An investigation by Worksafe Australia in 1997 revealed thar 121 deaths 
were recorded during the construction of the Snowy Mountains Scheme; 
Worksafe concluded that most of them were unnecessary.“ Based on a 
lise compiled by Lithuanian miner R. Césna, employed from 1953 to 
1961 (and a self-styled chronicler of work-related events in the build- 
ing of che Snowy Mountains Hydro-Electric Scheme), approximately 10 
per cent of the ‘unnecessary deaths’ were Lithuanian men. In his notes, 
Césna pointed out thar three of the Lithuanians who perished during 
this time were not jisted on the monument in memory of those who 
lost their lives while working on the Snowy Mountains Scheme. They 
were Jonas Josiunskas, Kazys Blazinskas and Vytas Kranauskas, killed by 
electrocution and collapsing tunnel walls. 

Given the overall numbers of workers on the scheme, and the rela- 
tively small proportian of Lithuanians, Césna's revelation that approxi- 
mately a dozen Lithuanians died is astonishing. However, in 1999 when 
flags were raised co commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the Snowy 
Mountains Hydro-Electric Scheme along the Avenue of Honour in the 
New South Wales cown of Cooma {headquarters for the project), the 
Lithuanian flag was missing.* 
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Latrobe Valley—Yallourn 


The firse pose—W WII Lithuanians arrived in the Latrobe Valley in north- 
east Victoria in 1948. They consisted of a group of forty men who had 
migrated co Australia at the end of 1947 on che USAT General Heintzet- 
man, the first ship to transport DPs from Western Europe as part of the 
Mass Migration Scheme. In Australia, their documents were processed 
at the Bonegilla Migrant Reception and Training Centre on the Victo- 
tianf/New South Wales border. They were assigned work in the Latrobe 
Valley-Yallourn district to mine brown coal for cwo years as indentured 
labourers to the Australian government. 

At the Yallourn coal mines, the Lichuanian migrants started out as 
miners, but were transferred to better-paying and more specialised jobs 
like machine operators, locomotive and tractor drivers and workshop 
assistants as their proficiency in English improved. The workers lived 
in disused army tents until wooden huts were built near the work site. 
Ac the end of 1948, when their families (wives and children) were per- 
mitted to leave che family transit camps and relocate to the Latrobe 
Valley, che migrants were still unable ro resume life as a family unit. The 
women and children were required to live in separate housing in the 
surrounding towns of Moe, Morwell, Traralgon, Yallourn and Yalloucn 
North. The single Lithuanian women who arrived as migrant workers in 
the Latrobe Valley were assigned domestic duties in hospitals and local 
hotels. 

Qver che next few years, many Lithuanian migrants left the Latrobe 
Valley region as soon as they had completed their obligatory two-year 
work contracts. They relocated to major urban centres where there were 
larger Lithuanian communities and more employment opportunities. A 
core group of approximately 130 Lithuanians stayed to live and work 
in diverse professions throughout the Latrobe Valley—Yallourn region. 
However, no formal union was sought with the Australian Lithu- 
anian Community throughout the first decade. In 1960 the Latrobe 
Valley Lithuanian Elderate was officially established, and K. Kunca- 
Kuncevidius was elected as its first alderman. 
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Subsequently, a Lithuanian-language school was founded by V, 
Pléskanas, a library was established by J. Mikétas from his personal col- 
lection, and folk art exhibits were presented by V. Kozenauskiené for 
the greater Australian community. Kotenauskiené had unofficially pro- 
moted Lithuanian cultural activities within the Latrobe Valley—Yallourn 
Australian community since 1953, when she was elected to serve on 
the Executive Committee of the Melbourne Lithuanian Community. 
She had been appointed as a regional officer to supervise cultural affairs 
in the Latrobe Valley area and, after 1960, became a major force in 
the Latrobe Valley—Yallourn Lithuanian Eiderate. In 1975 the Latrobe 
Valley Lithuanians actively supported the Liberal Party in the federal 
elections, partly as a reaction to Labor Prime Minister Gough Whitlam's 
formal recognition of Lithuania’s annexation to the USSR the previous 
year, and partly due to Kozenauskiené’s personal interests and initiatives. 
By the 1980s there were cwency-four families actively participating in 
cultural activities organised by the Latrobe Valley Lithuanian Flderare, 
and approximately half of those families were mixed martiages. In 1982 
a sports team Zaibas (Lightening) was founded. It fearured table tennis 
and chess players who were mostly non-Lithuanian-speaking children 
of first-generation migrants who had arrived in the Lacrabe Valley—Yal- 
lourn area in the late 1940s and early 1950s. 

Since the formation of the Latrobe Valley—Yallourn Elderate in 
1960, official gatherings took place in rented local halls, as no Lithu- 
anian House or Club had been constructed. In the late 1970s, as the 
number of the Latrobe Valley Lithuanians was rapidly declining, one 
first-generation post-WWII migrant, $. Sabrinskas, offered a free- 
standing dwelling in che garden of his private home as a building avail- 
able for Lirhuanian community gacherings. It was here that che Latrabe 
Valley Lithuanian Elderate celebrated its thirtieth anniversary in 1990. 
Over a decade larer in 2002 the Latrobe Lithuanian Elderate formally 
concluded its communiry activities; it no longer reported to che Austral- 
ian Lithuanian Federal Executive. 
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* Mercedin 
The first post-WWII Lithuanian migrants arrived in the Western Aus- 
tralian town of Merredin, approximately 250 kilometres east of Perth, 
in 1949, Within months they organised the first regional manifestation 
of Lithuanian culture, 2 performance by a male vocal octet. The perfor- 
mance was multicultural, with songs in English, Lichuanian and Ukrain- 
ian, as three members of the group were from the Ukraine. By the end 
of the same year, all fledgling Lithuanian cultural activities in Merredin 
had ceased; half of the singing croupe was relocated to work camps 1100 
kilometres north in the rown of Cue, Western Australia, Nevertheless, 
the remaining Merredin Lithuanians donated money to the Australian 
Lithuanian Culrural Council, and also sent financial assistance to needy 
Lithuanians still living in DP camps in Western Europe. By the early 
1950s most of Merredin’ss Lithuanians had departed co live in larger 
Australian cities; they left as soon as their obligatory two-year work 
contracts were fulfilled. Only a very few Lithuanians, who obtained 
well-paying employment, stayed in Merredin and purchased homes. 
In 1953 the Sydney-based Federal Executive of che Australian Lichu- 
anian Community invited the Merredin Lithuanians to officially found 
the Merredin Lithuanian Elderate, and suggested V. Skrolys become its 
alderman, However, no initiative was taken and no such branch was 


ever formally instated. 


Mornington 

In the 1950s a popular vacation site for Melbourne Lithuanians was the 
Victorian resore town of Mornington, situated on the south-east side 
of Port Phillip Bay approximately 100 kilometres south-east of Mel- 
bourne. The smal! number of post-WWII Lithuanian migrants perma- 
nently living in Mornington had been participating in events held by 
the nearby Melbourne Lithuanian Community until chey formed their 
own Elderate in 1953, with J. Kairys as their alderman. The Mornington 
Lithuanian Elderate organised and sponsored Lithuanian-language les- 
sons for their children from 1954 to 1956. Classes took place in che pri- 
vate home of A. Bakaitis, who was also the instructor. Official Elderate 
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meetings took place in the assembly hall of the local Mornington High 
School, and featured performances by choirs, individual artists, and 
dance ensembles from the Melbourne Lithuanian Community. Official 
activities of che Mornington Lithuanian Elderate ceased after 1960. 


Mount Gambier 

PostW WII Lithuanian migrant workers arrived in the South Austral- 
ian town of Mount Gambier in 1949 to complete their work contracts 
at the local sawmill and wool-pracessing factory. By 1953 there were 
twelve Lithuanian families and eleven single men living in the town. 
There were also several Lichuanian-owned businesses, including a furni- 
ture shop, a restaurant and a sawmill. A Lithuanian foik dancing troupe, 
ied by A. Januiaitiené and her three adult children, featured in Mount 
Gambier’s Australian community events. However, Mount Gambier’s 
Lithuanian residents did not officially form an Elderate. Nevertheless, 
their cultural activicies were recorded by the Australian Lithuanian 
Communiry. After 1960 the Mount Gambier Lithuanians discontin- 
ued any formal interaction with the Federal Executive of the Australian 
Lithuanian Community. 


Queanbeyan 

Post-W Wi Lithuanian migrants had settled in Queanbeyan, New 
South Wales as early as 1950. They had relocated from neighbouring 
Canberra, ACT, where they had been sent rwo years earlier co com- 
plete cheir work contracts. From 1950 they began purchasing blocks of 
land and building homes on weekends. Despire the growing numbers of 
Lithuanians choosing to reside in Queanbeyan, most continued to work 
in Canberra, and also registered as members of the Canberra Lithuanian 
Community, The Queanbeyan Lithuanians attended culcural activities 
at the Lithuanian Club in Lyneham until ic was sold in 1999. 


Radium Hill 
In the late 1940s post-WWII Lithuanian migrants were sent to mine 
minerals at Radium Hill, siruated in eastern South Australia close co che 
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New South Wales border. In the early 1950s many of these migrants 
-departed from this region seeking employment elsewhere. However, 
a small number of Lithuanians continued to live in the Radium Hill 
‘mining district, and in 1953 they founded the Radium Hill Lichuanian 
‘Eiderate, electing V. Brazaitis as the alderman. In 1954 the Australian 
‘government officially opened the uranium-bearing mine at Radium 
Hill. Records show that from chis time the Lithuanian workers residing 
in Radium Hill donated sizeable sums of money to the Lithuanian- 
language High School in Hiittenfeld, (West) Germany, and also to the 
Lithuanian World Community in che USA.” The Radium Hil} Lithu- 
anian Elderate was dissolved in the carly 1969s. 


Sale 


In 1948 a group of post-WWII Lithuanian migrants were sent to 
che Gippsland Base Hospital in rhe eastern Victorian town of Sale to 
begin their two-year work contracts. Migrant families had already been 
housed at the Sale Family Transit Camp upon arrival in Australia from 
DP camps in Europe, and many of them continued to live at the camp 
when adult family members were assigned work ac che Gippsland Base 
Hospital. The hospital's superintendant, G.L. Cameron, was particularly 
sympathetic to the plight of the newcomers and provided employment 
for the constantly-increasing number of Lithuanian and other Baltic 
migrants in Sale during the early 1950s. 

In 1952 a group of forty Lithuanians gachered in the private flac 
of the Eskirtas family ro found the Sale Lithuanian Community (not 
Elderate); they elected V. Zizys, V. Zemaitis, A. Bikuléius and A. Butaus- 
kas to the executive committee. However, within one year the number 
of Sale Lithuanians decreased significantly. Upon completion of their 
work contracts, migrants moved away in pursuit of better work oppor- 
tunities and larger Lithuanian communities. In 1953 the official starus 
of che Sale Lichuanian Community was changed to che Sale Lithuanian 
Elderate, and V. Zemaitis was the first alderman. 

The main concern of the Sale Lithuanians was the cultural her- 
inage of their children. In an arcempt to preserve their language and 
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traditions, they founded a weekend Lithuanian-language school. How- 
ever, this endeavour was short-lived, lasting only a few years. The lacal 
Catholic clergy encouraged the Lithuanians and other migrants (most 
of the Lithuanians were practising Catholics) co forget their cultural 
heritage and native language and integrate into the mainstream com- 
munity as quickly as possible. By the 1970s most of the children of the 
first arrivals had either intermartied with Australians of non-Lithuanian 
background, or left Sale to study at rertiary institutions in Melbourne, 

As numbers of active participants in the Sale Lithuanian Elderare 
began to decline rapidly in the next decade, one solution to perpetuate 
Lithuanian cultural activities in the region was to collaborate with the 
nearby Latrobe Valley—Yallourn Lithuanian Elderate. In the 1980s the 
Sale Lichuanians and the Latrobe Valley Lithuanians co-invited chairs, 
dance ensembles and keynote speakers fram the Melbourne Lithuanian 
Community to feature at joint commemorations of Lithuanian holi- 
days. However, by the next decade, very few active Lithuanian families 
remained in Sale, and most of chese were retirees who had arrived in the 
area after WWII. In 1990 the Sale Lichuanian Elderate was still send- 
ing annual reports documenting their cultural activities to the Federal 
Executive of the Australian Lithuanian Community, even though, by 
this stage, community interaction consisted only of social gatherings ia 
private homes. 


Wenrworthville 


As early as 1949, poste-W Wil Lichuanian migrants purchased blocks of 
land in the western Sydney suburb of Wentworthville, while stili work- 
ing at sites throughout the Sydney area. Extended family units combined 
incomes to buy land allotments with a view to constructing their own 
houses. Examples of such households included the Janavicius, Rauliskis, 
Saparas, Sviderskas and Viddiinas families.” By 1953 chere were sev- 
eral dozen Lithuanian migrants living at Wentworthville in cottages 
that they had constructed themselves. In the same year, they formed 
the Wencworthville Lithuanian Elderate and elected Mikas Apinys as 
the alderman. 
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The Wenrworthville Elderate officially included all of the Lithuani- 
ans living in Sydney's far western suburbs near Wentworthville, Nev- 
extheless, the parish hall of the Wentworthville Catholic Church was 
the official meeting venue for the Lithuanian migrants living in the 
Wentworthville Elderate. This arrangement proved impractical for the 
Lithuanians who had to reach Wentworthville by public wansport on 
weekends, when bus and train services were greatly reduced. In addi- 
tion, travel by public transport from the far western Sydney suburbs to 
Wentworthville proved more difficulr than travelling directly co the city 
centre, where the already-established inner-city Lithuanian Community 
offered cultural and social gatherings, as well as Lithuanian-language 
religious services on Sundays. In 1954 the Wentworthville alderman and 
his cwo assistants, J. Garolis and B. Saparas, took the executive decision 
to dissolve rhe Wentworthville Lithuanian Elderate, and encouraged 
their constituents co participate in either the inner Sydney Lithuanian 
Community or the Bankstown Lithuanian Community. 


Gold Coast 


During the 1970s significant numbers of first-generation post-WWII 
Lithuanians from communities and elderates around Australia retired 
to the Gold Coast region near Brisbane, Queensland. At the outset, a 
casually-structured Lithuanian community established itself without an 
elected executive committee or alderman. Commemorations of Lichu- 
ania’s Independence Day occurred in public outdoor settings, and were 
otganised on an ad hoc basis. Retired Lichuanian community activists 
from Adelaide, Brisbane, Canberra, Melbourne and Sydney were unof- 
ficially delegated to temporary leadership roles, and visiting dignicar- 
ies from Lithuania and other Australian Lithuanian centres featured as 
speakers at these open-air gatherings. The camaraderie ac the informal 
meetings of the Gold Coast Lithuanians, recorded and featured in the 
Australian Lithuanian newspaper Musy Pastogé (Our Haven), mirrored 
the Australia Day picnics organised by the Sydney-based Australian 
Lithuanian Society from 1929 until the outbreak of WWIL. 

As the number of Australian Lithuanians choosing to retire on 
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Queensland’s Gold Coast steadily increased, the Gold Coase Lithua- 
nian Elderate was formed in 1990. Juozas and Joan Songaila assumed 
the duties of alderman and secretary, respectively. Juozas Songaila had 
migrated to Australia on che first transport ship, USAT General Heint- 
zelman in 1947.) After ewenry years of service to the Elderate, the Son- 
gailas were replaced by Algis and Sandra Bernaitis in 2010. 


Religious centres and spiritual leaders 


Lithuanian Catholic migrants 


Almost 10 000 Lithuanians arrived from DP camps as part of the Mass 
Migration Scheme, and almost 8000 of these were Roman Catholics; 
the rest were Lutherans or those of undeclared faith — according to reg- 
isters kept by the Australian Lithuanian Catholic clergy. The Federal 
Catholic Immigration Committee was founded in 1949 with the intent 
to enhance the integration of newcomers like the Lithuanian Catho- 
lics into existing Australian parishes. At a conference in 1949, the Fed- 
eral Catholic Immigration Committee predicted chat after 2 period of 
thirty years, the need for Lithuanian and other migrant priests would be 
unnecessary, as all parishioners would be fluent in English.” 

From 1948 Lithuanian Roman Catholic chaplains visited their 
compatriots at migrant reception and training centres, family cransic 
camps and work sites; however, the establishment of Lithuanian Cacho- 
lic parishes was not yet an issue. The Lithuanian congregations were 
dispersed nation-wide, and rarely numbered more than several hundred 
Lithuanian migrants. As a result, there were insufficient numbers of 
Lithuanians in any one location to establish even one fully operating 
Lithuanian parish. 

By the early 1950s, as the post-WWII Lithuanian migrants began 
to settle in and around urban centres, Lichuanians called upon the Fed- 
eral Catholic Immigration Committee to provide them with resident 
Lithuanian chaplains drawn from the newly-arrived migrant Lichua- 
nian-speaking priests. However, the Lithuanian priests were not allowed 
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to personally select churches situated in desirable locations like those 
in close vicinity of Lithuanian cultural centres. Priests were required to 


_ accept any location offered in any town or city where Lithuanian com- 


munities resided. In addition, che Lithuanian priests could only hold 
services on Sundays after the Australian English-language masses had 
finished. 

During the 1950s many Lithuanian migrants still lived in the hope 
that their sojourn in Australia would be temporary, and that local and 
international efforts would succeed in terminating the Soviet occupa- 
tion of Lithuania. Consequently, they considered it imperative to per- 
petuate Lithuanian culeure, language and traditions in all their forms, 
including those elements associated with practising their religion. Lith- 
uanian-languape blessings, prayers and sermons were an integral part 
of commemorative gatherings held on Lichuanian national holidays, as 
well as an addition to performances by Lithuanian choirs and folk danc- 
ing ensembles. The migrant Lithuanian priests were torn becween their 
loyalty to fellow Lithuanian migrants (ethnic and national identity sym- 
pathies in Australia) and their commitments and duties to the Church 
hierarchy. Furthermore, priests were obliged to comply with the Federal 
Catholic Immigration Committee's direccive to integrate inte the Aus- 
tralian communisy. 

A number of Lichuanian priests had migrated to Australia prior to 
the onset of WWII. The first was Fr P. Bucys, a professor of theology and 
rector of the Vytautas Magnus University in Kaunas, Lithuania, When 
he visited Sydney in 1928, as a participant in the twenty-ninth Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress, he conferred with representatives of the 
Australian Lithuanian Society in Sydney. The participants convened at 
the Port Kembla home of the Australian Lithuanian Kazimieras {“Keys’} 
Brazauskas. No action, however, was taken to create a Lithuanian parish 
in Sydney, as the Lichuanian migrants {relatively few in number) did not 
live in any particular area of the city. 

Also in the 1920s, an Englishman of Lithuanian heritage, 
L. Palranavitius, had migrated from Scotland to Australia (in 1926) 
to continue his studies as a monk at che Passionist Monastery in 
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Marrickville, Sydney. Palcanavitius was ordained as a priest in 1933, 
However, he was not a Lithuanian speaker and did not initially encoun- 
ter the Australian Lithuanian Society. Fr Paltanavicius did not learn to 
speak the Lithuanian language until the 1950s when he was assigned 
pastoral duties to Catholic Lithuanians in Adelaide, Hobart and Sydney. 

In 1941 (during WWII} another British Lithuanian pziest, Fr J. 
Tamulis, arrived in Australia ro serve as a military chaplain; Tamulis, 
however, moved to the United States after WWII. Later, in 1948, he 
returned to Australia to work as a chaplain in the Migrant Reception 
Centre in Bathurst, cravelling intermittendy to Sydney and other nearby 
cities to provide religious services in che Lithuanian language. In 1950 
Tamulis returned to the United States when he feil into disfavour with 
the Australian Catholic hierarchy; he had attempted to see up a Lichu- 
anian parish in Australia based upon the models he had observed and 
respected in post-WWII North America. 

Only a limited number of Lithuanian priests succeeded in gain- 
ing entry inte Australia from DP camps in Western Europe with full 
recognition of their professional qualifications. While scill in Munich, 
Germany, Fr V. Baléiainas was able co arrange his pastoral position with 
the Franciscan Order in Waverley, New South Wales. When Balciiinas 
arrived in Sydney in 1948, he was the first Lithuanian priest to come 
to Australia as part of the Mass Migration Scheme. Balciinas was also 
the first Lithuanian priest to serve the Sydney Lithuanian community 
at the Dulwich Hill parish church, and later at the Greta Transit Camp. 
He also promoted Lithuanian language and culture via local Australian 
radio from the migrant camp at Sale, Victoria. In 1950 Balciinas was 
named Lithuanian chaplain in Brisbane; however, in 1954, he migrated 
to the Uniced States. 

Three more Lithuanian Catholic priests migrated to Australia after 
Baltitinas. Frs J. Kungys, P. Vaseris and S. Gaidelis also arrived from DP 
camps in Western Germany; they were assigned to the Adelaide, Mel- 
bourne and Newcastle Lithuanian Communities, respectively. Other 
Lithuanian priests who arrived in Australia from Germany were simply 
classified as ‘labourers’ by Australian migration officials in Europe and 
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at migrant reception centres in Australia. Frs K. Kavaliauskas, P Butkus 
and L. Kemedis carried our pastoral duties in DP camps after WWII, 
Their qualifications and certificates as ordained priests were not hon- 
eured until local Catholic priests in Australia intervened; their status 
was eventually approved by the Australian Catholic Church. Once legit- 
imised, Frs Kavaliauskas, Burkus and Kemedis were allowed to celebrate 
mass at the various camps and work sites where Lithuanian compatriots 
-gesided. Kavaliauskas, however, disillusioned with prospects in Australia, 
migrated to the United States in 1950. Butkus became the chaplain of 
the Sydney Lithuanian Community and a vigorous proponent of Lithu- 
anian culture, He was awarded the title of The Right Reverend Monsig- 
nor and became a Member of the British Empire (MBE) in 1982. The 
third refugee priest, Kemedgis, became the Lithuanian chaplain in Perth 
after 1953. He served Perch uncil 1974, when he immigrated to Canada. 

Two other post-WWII migranc Lithuanian clergy and scholars were 
invited to Australia by high ranking clerics in the Australian Catho- 
lic Church. In 1949 Fr Dr P. Jatulis arrived from Rome to serve the 
Lirhuanian community in Adelaide. His research on missionary activity 
in Australia, published under the tide of Thousands upon Thousands of 
Masés, and his collections of Lithuanian hymns earned him consider- 
able accolades. He received an invitation in 1957 to recurn to Rome to 
conduct research and to work with the Vatican radio. A second Lithu- 
anian priest, Fr Dr P. Badinskas, a specialist in the phenomenology of 
German philosopher Max Schelet, was invited by the Federal Catholic 
Immigration Committee to migrate from Austria to Australia in 1950. 
Badinskas had studied at the University of Innsbruck. 

After arriving in Australia, Fr Bacinskas was senc ro the Bonegilla 
Reception and Training Cenue where he shared the hardships of other 
Lithuanian migrants. He lived in a tent, as there was insufficient accom- 
modation in the barracks. Bacinskas’ credentials were refuted, even 
though he had documentation co verify that his migration to Australia 
had been sponsored by Monsignor G. Crennan, Director of the Federal 
Catholic Immigration Committee. The Australian Catholic chaplain at 
Bonegilla rejected Bacinskas’ qualifications as an ordained priest, and 
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the camp director scoffed at his academic degree. In an official speech to 
an assembly of new arrivals, the director stated: “We know that many of 
you have arrived with doctoral degrees and other diplomas. Those certif- 
icates have no value here. We know that you bought them on the black 
marker.’ Evencually, Bacinskas succeeded in verifying his qualifications 
as an ordained priest, and was assigned to serve Lithuanian Catholics in 
various locations, including Canberra, Hobart and a second term at the 
Bonegilla Reception and Training Centre in 1953. Upon his return to 
Bonegilla, Bacinskas tended to the pastoral needs of Catholic German, 
Italian and Yugoslay migrants; by 1953 transports ships were carrying 
very few Lithuanians from Western Europe to Australia. 

In 1956 Bacinskas left Bonegilla and moved to Melbourne to edit 
the Lithuanian Australian Catholic weekly, Echoes of Homeland ( Tévitkés 
Aidai). He assumed the editorship in lieu of returning to the Vatican 
where he was poised to defend a second doctorate in theology at the 
Gregorian University. In addition co his accomplishments as a priest, 
a philosopher and a linguist, Bacinskas was a respected photographer 
whose slides and photos (from the first years of post-WWII migra- 
tion) present an impressive pictorial record of Australian Lithuanian 
immigration, In 1966 Batinskas recurned to West Germany to accept 
the appointment of principal of che Lichuanian High School (Vasario 
Sesioliktosios Gimnazija). Two years tater he recurned to Australia, where 
he briefly served as chaplain in the Geelong Lithuanian Community, 
before permanently relocating to the Brisbane Lithuanian Community. 

Io the larger Australian Lithuanian communiries (Adelaide, Bris- 
bane, Melbourne, Perth and Sydney), che resident Lithuanian priests 
served their parishioners on a full-time basis, participating in the com- 
munity’s culmural and social activities. In the smaller Lithuanian com- 
munities — Hobart and Launceston (Tasmania); Wodonga, Benalla, 
Beechworth, Wangaratta, Sale, Latrobe Valley, Moc, Yallourn, Yallourn 
Norch, Newborough, Mornington and Morwell (Victoria); Canberra 
(ACT); Cooma, Snowy Mountains, Queanbeyan, Albury and Wol- 
longong (NSW) — there were frequently pressing, unanswered requests 
for Lithuanian priests to address the spiricual needs of their pastorate. 
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Pastoral visits to the smaller communities were on an intermittent and 
infrequent basis; official permission for a priest ro visit a Lithuanian 
| Catholic congregation required a complex and time-consuming process. 
Firse, the priest had to make a written request to Monsignor George 
-Crennan, National Director of the Federal Catholic Immigration Office 
in Sydney (from 1949 co 1995), outlining prospective dates and visit 
locations for the entire upcoming year. Upon receipt of a letter of con- 
fiemation from Crennan’s office, the Lithuanian priest then had co write 
a notification of Crennan’s approval and the date of the corresponding 
scheduled visit to each bishop of the diocese concerned. Next, each focal 
Australian parish priest had to be informed of the upcoming visit so 
preparations could be made in his church for the service of the visit- 
ing Lichuanian cleric. Each priest had to arrange his own accommoda- 
tion. When confirmations were obtained from all the above mentioned 
offices, the Lithuanian priest then contracted the head of the Australian 
Lithuanian community or elderate in question to finalise arrangements. 
All correspondence was written personally, by hand and distributed 
through regular postal services. Because che process was so complicared, 
annual visits approximated twe per year: one before Easrer and a second 
before Christmas. In an atcempt to standardise their activities and facili- 
cate the logistics of cravelling from one Australian Lithuanian commu- 
nity to another, in 1953 the Australian Lithuanian priests formed the 
Secretariat of Australian Lithuanian Priests, modelled after the Ameri- 
can and Canadian Lithuanian Priests’ Union. The priests elected Fr P. 
Buckus as their leader. 

Efforts of che Australian Lichuanian priests to recruit young men 
for the priesthood, and women and girls to become nuns, were mostly 
unsuccessful. The only exception was che recruitment of Fr Dr Alfon- 
sas Savickas, who was a second-generatien Sydney Lithuanian. From 
the 1960s, replacements and additions to the contingent of Australian 
Lithuanian priests came from the Lichuanian Seminary in Rome and the 
Marists in England, High-ranking clergy made pastoral visits to Aus- 
tralia from Lithuanian Catholic Centres in Rome, Chicago and Brook- 
lyn. When His Grace the Lithuanian Archbishop V. Brizgys travelled to 
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Australia from Rome in 1959, he succeeded in convincing the Austral- 
ian Catholic Church to permit che building of a Lithuanian chapel in 
Adelaide. Saint Casimir’s Lithuanian Chapel was opened in 1960 at the 
Adelaide Lithuanian Catholic Centre; it remains the only specifically 
Lithuanian place of worship to be buile in Australia. 

The Adelaide Lithuanians had held Lithuamian-language masses 
since 1950, and had had numerous Marist priests serve their com- 
munity on a regular and visiting basis. Resident Lichuanian priests in 
Adelaide included Frs J. Kungys, P. Jatulis, A. Kaziauskas, A. Spurgis 
and J. Petraitis. The Adelaide Lithuanians persisced in theiz requests ta 
establish a Lithuanian parish and were successful only after Archbishop 
V. Brizgys met with the Adelaide Archbishop M. Beowich. As noted, the 
chapel was named after Lithuania's patron saint, Saint Casimir (Suentas 
Kazimieras). 

In New South Wales, Lithuanian-language Roman Catholic services 
were held as early as 1948 in che Sydney region. The firse Lithuanian 
chaplain, Fr V. Baléiiinas, celebrated mass for the migrant workers at 
the Potts Hill work camp near Regents Park. Baldiiinas’ pastoral respon- 
sibilities also included serving the Lithuanian migrants at the Scheyville 
Family Transit Camp approximately 65 km north-west of Sydney. By 
July 1949 another ambulance Lithuanian priest, Fr J. Tamulis, was hold- 
ing services at both the Regents Park and Dulwich Hill parish churches 
in the western suburbs. The parish priest at Saint Paul’s Church in Dul- 
wich Hill, Fr Dr P. Tuomey, had previously aided Lithuanian migrants 
in 1947; Tuomey had worked together with the Lithuanian activist 
Antanas Bauié, president of the Australian Lithuanian Society, to obtain 
Immigration Minister Arthur Calwell’s assistance in helping Lithuanian 
refugees migrate co Australia from DP camps in Denmark and Swit- 
zerland. Tuomey co-signed forms with Bauzé guaranteeing lodging and 
employment for new Lithuanian immigrants to Australia, 

In 1950 when Fr Tamulis immigrated to the United States, Fr Petras 
Butkus was designated priest of the Sydney Lithuanian Cammunity. The 
Cardinal of Sydney, His Eminence Sir Norman Gilroy designated Saint 
Joseph’s Church in the inner Sydney suburb of Camperdown for the 
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Sydney Lithuanian Community. The parish priest, Fr M. O"Donaghue 
itted the Lithuanians to hold services and use the church halls, 


church yard and amenities for concerts, meetings, rehearsals and sport. 
Major celebrations, on the other hand, were held ar Saint Mary’s Cathe- 
drab in Sydney's city centre. Alternative spaces ac the Sydney Con- 
atorium of Music and the Trocadero Baliroom were employed for 
prions welcoming overseas dignitaries from the United States and 
the Vatican. When Fr O’Donaghue was replaced at Saint Joseph's, his 
successor was much less supportive of Lithuanian-language activities. In 
the carly 1960s, therefore, che Sydney Lithuanian Catholic community 
» telocaced to Saint Joachim’s Church in the western suburb of Lidcombe. 

Soon another Lithuanian immigrant priest, Fr P. Martuzas, arrived 
in Sydney following the completion of his scudies in Rome; he assisted 
Fr P Butkus with services in Sydney, Newcastle and Wollongong. Lith- 

_ uanian-language masses were also celebrated in the western suburbs of 
Bankstown, Cabramatta, Sefton, St Marys and Wentworthville. In Wol- 
langong, priests held mass on a fortnightly or monthly basis. By 1953, 
Newcastle Lithuanians had secured the parish church in the suburb of 
Broadmeadow for religious services every second week. The Sydney- 
based priest, Fr P. Butkus, alrernated with §. Gaidelis ar the Newcastle 
church. Gaidelis was transferred ro Melbourne in 1968 to serve the Lat- 
vian Roman Catholic community. 

In Melbourne, the first Lithuanian Roman Catholic service was 
on 16 February 1949 at the All Saints Church in Fitzroy to celebrate 
the Lithuanian Independence Day. Lithuanian priests, Frs Kavaliaus- 
kas and Kungys, alternated services during this first year. In 1950 the 
Melbourne Lithuanian community approached His Grace Archbishop 
A.D. Mannix of Melbourne to requese che services of the Lithuanian 
priest Fr P. Vaseris, a physics and mathematics teacher at the Lithu- 
anian High School in the Memmingen DP camp in Germany. From his 
arrival in early 1950, Fr Vaseris became the resident Melbourne Lithu- 
anian chaplain; he was an enthusiastic supporter of Lichuanian cultural 
organisations in Melbourne, and his congregation numbered over 2000 
Lithuanians in the 1950s. 
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Despite the significant population of Lithuanian Catholics attending 
Sunday mass, the Melbourne Lithuanians were unable to gain permis- 
sion for their own parish church. Nevertheless, in 1956 they purchased 
a house in the inner suburb of Kensington co function as a substitute for 
a parish hall. The building became a cultural centre, housing meetings, 
concerts and the editorial staff of the Australian Lithuanian Catholic 
weekly Echoes of Homeland ( Teviikés Aidai). \t also provided accommo- 
dation for the newspaper’s administrator, J. Mulokas. 

Lithuanian priest Fr J. Petrauskas was ordained in Melbourne in 
1955. Petrauskas, also an accomplished organist and vocalist, had 
migrated from Italy ro Australia in 1949. Petrauskas worked as 2 postal 
worker before being ordained as a priest. He was fluent in Greek, Iral- 
ian and Latin, as well as English and Lichuanian. After 1955, he was 
assigned to assist the Lithuanian chaplain, Fr Vaseris, in Melbourne. 

In Geelong the first Lichuanian chaplain was Fr Dr P. Bacinskas; who 
began services there in 1957. In 1958 Badinskas also celebrated mass for 
the smal] community of Latrobe Valley. In the Victorian town of Sale, 
the Lichuanian community attended English-language mass, and were 
encouraged by His Excellency Bishop Raine to abandon their Lirhu- 
anian language, learn English as quickly as possible and, thereby, join 
more fully into English-language church life.** Some Sale Lithuanians 
felt cheir first allegiance was to the Catholic Church and unquestioningly 
obeyed Bishop Raine; others supplemented the English-language mass 
with meetings in private homes, where Lithuanian-language blessings 
and prayers were recited by Sale elder, S. Drungilas. These gatherings 
were attended by Lichuanian migrants living in the nearby Viccorian 
towns of Heyfield, Latrobe Valley and Maffra. 

Of the 500 Lithuanians recorded in Western Australia in che 1950s, 
most lived in the Perth metropolitan region. The Lithuanian priesc Fr 
L. Kemedis held services for Catholics from 1953, and also travelled to 
the towns of Albany and Collier where several Lithuanian families lived. 
Kemeiis left for Canada in 1974, however. He was eventually replaced 
by Fr J. Petrauskas, and then by Croatian Catholic priest, Fr T. Tomich, 
who learned the Lithuanian language in orders to give his sermons in 
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che native language of his congregation. In 1988 the Sydney Lithuanian 
priest Fr Dr A. Savickas was assigned to Perth; however, in 1989 he 
departed for New Guinea. 

In Brisbane, Lithuanian language religious services were introduced 
by the Lithuanian priest Fr J. Kungys in 1950. He was replaced by Fr S. 
Gaidelis, then Fr V. Baldiiinas and finally by Fr P. Bacinskas. His Grace 
Archbishop PM. O’Donnell of Brisbane was very supportive of church 
services in the Lithuanian language which incorporated Lithuanian 
traditions. 


Non-Catholic Lithuanian migrants 
Upon arrival in Australia the post-WWII Lithuanian migrants of Chris- 


tian denominations other than Roman Catholic had very few options 
for practising their faich in the Lichuanian language. If their denomi- 
national preferences were more important than cheir Lithuanian herit- 
age, they could join Australian churches that matched their spirirual 
interests. If Lithuanian culture was the priority, they could adapt and 
follow the Lithuanian Catholic majority, actively or passively. Personal 
interviews and oral histories reveal that Lithuanian non-Catholics were 
not always welcomed with the greatest empathy and tolerance by their 
Australian Lithuanian Catholic peers. Irrespective of these ideological 
differences, numerous Australian Lithuanians, who were not practising 
Roman Catholics assumed leadership roles in che Lithuanian commu- 
nity from first years of theic arrival in Australia. 

In 1958, V. Simboras, a post-WWII Lithuanian migrant, left 
Sydney to enter a Lutheran seminary in South Australia. He was not 
assigned to serve Lithuanian Lutherans at the completion of his stud- 
ies, however. Lichuanian Lutherans in Sydney had to wait until 1961 
before a minister speaking in the Lithuanian language became available 
to serve their community. In early 1961 the Lithuanian-born pastor, V. 
Kosticinas, migrated from Germany to Australia to serve the German 
Lutheran congregation in Sydney. He was fluent in Lithuanian, and 
shordy after his arrival agreed to serve the Sydney Lithuanian Luther- 
ans. Even though the Sydney Lithuanian Lutherans resided throughout 
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metropolitan Sydney, a small committee consisting of L. Juodaitiené, T. 
Rotcas and J. Simboras succeeded in gathering together a congregation, 
The inaugural service took place in 1961 at 90 Goulbouen Street, in 
inner Sydney. 

In Melbourne, che Lithuanian community was predominandy 
Roman Catholic; however, a chapel for the Melbourne Lithuanian 
Lutherans was created within the newly-acquired Melbourne Lithuanian 
Club in 1966. Unfortunately, the Melbourne Lithuanian Lutherans did 
not have a resident pastor to serve them. After 1966 V. Kosticinas vis- 
ited the Melbourne Lithuanian Lutheran congregation once a year from 
Sydney. The South Austratian-trained Lirhuanian pastor, V. Simboras, 
returned from the United States in 1967 and subsequently served an 
Australian Lutheran parish 320 km outside of Melbourne at Swan Hill. 
After several years, he was reassigned to a more distant parish, and even- 
tually returned to Sydney. Pastor Kosticinas was sent to Melbourne for 
the benefit of the German Lutherans in that city and also served the 
Lithuanian Lutherans there until 1983. 

Lithuanian Jews migrated ro Australia together with their Christian 
compatriots as part of the Baltic Experiment and the post-WWII Mass 
Migration Scheme (1947-54). Ac the seventh assembly of the Australian 
Lithuanian Federal Council in 1960 in Sydney, I. Jonaicis, President of 
the Federal Executive of the Australian Lichuanian Community, stated: 


The usually accepted figure of ten thousand Lithuanians in 
Australia [...] included Lithnanian citizens of other ethnic 
backgrounds, such as Jews and others. 


Jonaitis explained thar the [0 G00 Lithuanian migrants arriving in 
Australia between 1947 and 1953 (no Lithuanians arrived in 1954) 
represented a diversity of citizens (Christian, non-Christian and secu- 
lar Lithuanians). This statement reiterated the fact that before WWII, 
Lithuania had been a multicultural sociery and chat after the war, Lithu- 
anian migration co Australia reflected this multiculcuralism. 

The Australian government's policy overtly prioritised Christians 
in the quest for suitable migrants to post-WWII Australia. However, 
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by 1949 the Australian government was under pressure to meet migra- 
tion quotas, and no longer considered religious background a priority 
for accepting suicable migrants to Australia; subsequently, preferential 
treatment for Christians was curtailed. In April of that year, the Austral- 
ian government lifted the official ban on Jewish (Lithuanian and other) 
migration to Australia. 

Unfortunately, also in 1949, the Australian government no longer 
considered wartime poliical affiliation or refugee status a deciding issue 
for entry inco Australia. In addition, many personal histories were not 
verifiable during the selection process conducted by Australian gov- 
ernment officials. Some refugees, including Lithuanians, did not have 
access 10 original documents after WWII; their identification papers 
had been iost or destroyed prior to arrival in the DP camps. As a resule, 
extremists (of diverse ethnicities including Lithuanian) with right-wing 
and left-wing sympathies and criminal backgrounds also managed to 
migrate to Australia, 

The post-WWII Lithuanian Jews who chose to participate in the 
Australian Lithuanian Communiry rather than the Australian Jewish 
community or the greater Australian community remained discreet 
about their personal lineage and history. A number of dedicated indi- 
viduals have nurtured the Lithuanian language and culcure within che 
Australian Lithuanian Community since che late 1940s. They have been 


honoured and respected members of the community. 


The Lithuanians who migrated co Australia after WWII as part of the 
Mass Migrarion Scheme represented diverse cultural and religious back- 
grounds, spoke the Lithuanian language with a great variety of accents 
and possessed a vast range of professional qualifications (or none at all). 
Whatever the circumstances, the migrants departed their homeland 
mostly in 1944, under threat of deportation or oppression by invading 
Soviet forces. These people left apartments, houses, farms and places of 
employment with a few hours notice. In some instances, they took with 


them only those personal possessions that could be easily transported. 
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When they arrived in Australia from DP camps in Europe, they had 
little or no luggage, and often no vestiges of their past lives. Most spoke 
very little or no English, and were initially obliged to live and work in 
geographic locations that were unfamiliar and often unfriendly. Nev- 
ertheless, the Lithuanian migrants succeeded in creating a community 
with a nation-wide network of self-governance. They were adamant in 
preserving the language that was being suppressed in Lithuania by the 
Soviets. In Australia they practised Lithuanian language and traditions 
at formal, religious and social gatherings. They built houses and clubs 
that became vibrant culcural centres, within a few years of their arrival 
in Australia. Many of these institutions are still operating in the present 


day. 
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LITHUANIAN-LANGUAGE MEDIA, 
COMMUNICATION AND SCHOOLS 
IN AUSTRALIA 


Introduction 


‘The Australian Lithuanian Community took active measures to prac- 
tise and preserve the Lichuanian language in spoken and written for- 
mats. Publications, radio programs and weekend schools created by 
the Australian Lithuanian migrants promoted the active use of the 
Lithuanian language. The post-WWII Australian Lichuanian migrants 
wrote, edited and published over thirty newspapers and journals. The 
Australian Lithuanian press addressed local and international politics, 
social issues, culture, education and the needs of special interest groups. 
Most of the Australian Lithuanian Community publications were in the 
Lithuanian language; however, several English-language journals also 
appeared from the 1960s onwards. 

Lithuanian music and song had been broadcast on Australian radio 
since the late 1940s and, by the 1970s, Lithuanian-language programs 
were established throughour Australia. Broadcasts in the Lithuanian 
language and also in the English language were funded by che Austral- 
ian Lithuanian Communicy and the Australian government. The Lichu- 
anian radio programs served to inform the migrants and their children 
about contemporary politics, culture and the history of Lithuania; the 
programs also provided updates on events in the Australian Lithuanian 
Community. 


=1/1= 


The first Lithuanian-language schools were founded in and around 
major Australian cities, commencing in 1949. They operated on week- 
ends in makeshift buildings until community premises were acquired. 
The Lithuanian migrants wanted co educate their children in the Lichu- 
anian language in order to preserve their memories of the culture and 
transfer family and regional heritage information to their offspring. 
In addition, there was the issue of continuing the training of younger 
Lithuanians who had not completed their primary and secondary edu- 
cation in Lithuania or German DP camps prior to migration to Aus- 
tralia. For those whose education had been interrupted, a curriculum of 
Lithuanian Studies was designed and taught at the Lichuanian-language 
weekend schools 

In the 1970s che Lithuanian Language was recognised as an Austral- 
ian high school subject chat counted toward matriculation to universi- 
ties. Tertiary level courses in the Lithuanian language were proposed as 
early as 1950 by Lithuanian migrants, and an institute of higher learning 
for Lichuanian existed for a brief time in Melbourne. Repeated efforts 
to formally incorporate the study of Lithuanian (language, culture and 
history) into Australian universities were not successful. However, in 
1987 co-curricular courses in Lithuanian Studies were introduced ar the 
University of Tasmania. 


Lithuanian-language press and print publications 


In the first haif of che twentieth century, the Australian Lichuanian Soci- 
ety (Australijos Lietuviy Draugija), founded in 1929, used its member- 
ship funds to import Lichuanian-language newspapers from Lithuania, 
Scotland and the United States. These publications provided the early 
twentieth century Lithuanian economic migrants with news of political 
and social developments in their homeland and elsewhere; such infor- 
mation was unavailable in che Australian English-language press of che 
era. Sometimes the Lithuanian-language papers from overseas printed 
articles written by Lithuanian migrants who were living in Australia. 
Two such contributing journalists were Ksaveras Skierys and John Wie- 
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drien (Jonas Viedrinaitis), who co-wrote a detailed account of migrant 
life in Australia, published in early 1914 in the North American news- 
paper Lithuania {Fietuva}. This article was the first of a series which 
inspired Lithuanian migrants living in the United States co consider 
relocation to Australia. Unfortunately, any large-scale immigration of 
American Lithuanians to Australia was curtailed by the onset of WWI. 

After WWI the first transport of Baltic migrants travelling to Aus- 
tralia from Europe in 1947 (on the USAT General Stuart Heintgeiman) 
created a newsletter called the Baltic Viking. This multilingual bulletin, 
written in four languages — English, Estonian, Latvian and Lithuanian 
— was 2 unique Australian migrant publication. Printed while crossing 
the Indian Ocean and distributed prior to disembarkation in Western 
Australia (at Port Fremantle, 28 November 1947), it coincided with the 
anniversary of the Year of che Lithuanian Book. The editor-in-chief of 
the Lithuanian section of the Baltic Viking was Juozas Silainis-Mikécas 
whose front-page edirorial encouraged migrants to maintain their dig- 
nity in the face of future hardships. Mikétas prognosticated that the best 
way for his compatriots to preserve their cultural heritage was to join the 
existing Australian Lithuanian Society (Australijos Lietuviy Draugija), 
as in this expatriate environment all culcural and social activities were 
practised in the Lithuanian language. 

Among the Lithuanian DPs arriving in Australia from 1947 to 1953 
were journalists, writers and other men and women of letters, many of 
whom had written for newspapers and journals in prea-WWII Lithu- 
ania, as well as in the post-WWII refugee camps in Western Europe. 
However, upon arrival in Australia there were no outlets co apply their 
well-honed writing skills. The existing Australian Lithuanian Society 
(formed before WWII) did not have the financial resources to pub- 
lish its own newspaper. By 1949, however, there were owo Australian 
Lithuanian newspapers that circulated nationally and addressed local 
and international politics, cultural activities and group activities in the 
Lithuanian language. From 1950 onwards the Australian Lithuanian 
migrants managed to publish over thirty newspapers, journals and spe- 


cial-topic magazines. 
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The first newspaper: Australijos Lietuvis 
(The Australian Lithuanian) 


The very first Lithuanian-language newspaper edition was published ar 
a coal mining camp at Leigh Creek, South Australia on 12 September 
1948. Its editor and founder was Jurgis GluSauskas, who was complet 
ing two years of bonded labour to the Australian government as a coal 
miner at Leigh Creek.’ While living in the tent city at the work site, 
Glu8auskas wrote and published the first issue of Austratijos Lietuvts (The 
Asstralian Lithuanian), which was printed using a rotary hand press 
inside his tent-residence. 

The first edition was a cweive-page paper that contained a number of 
pledges to its readers: to defend the homeland of Lithuania; to familiar- 
ise readers with their new home councry of Australia; to provide infor- 
mation about Lithuanian life abroad and in Lithuania; to supply its 
readers with news about international politics; and to provide updates 
about newly-published books and established Lichuanian literature. [In 
addition, the newspaper promised to provide moral and emotional sup- 
port for Australian Lithuanian readers. in return, assistance with the 
production of the paper was requested through volunteer worker sup- 
port and monetary donations. 

Australijos Lietuvis honoured its promises, and subsequent editions 
supplied information about the Sovier occupation of Lithuania, news 
about Lithuanian cultural activities and updates on discussions by the 
Australian Lithuanian Society regarding its plans to join che Lithuanian 
World Community. In addition, there were sports results, announce- 
ments by the Lithuanian scouting organisation (which was recruiting 
members) and several reviews of Lithuanian bocks published outside 
the Sovier bloc. Glugauskas was assisted in producing the paper by a 
handful of learned young Lithuanian men who were also working at 
Leigh Creek as coal miners. They included A. Bajorinas, Vytautas Don- 
iela, Algis Dunda, Leonas Karmazinas, Algimantas Navakas and Vytas 
Navakas, Their duties included collating and translating news about 
Lithuania from West German sources, operating the rotary hand press 
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and distributing the paper to subscribers. The young edirorial assistants 
maintained close contact with professional Lithuanian journalists based 
in post-WWII Europe, as information providers and inspirational col- 
leagues.” 

When editor Glugauskas relocated to Adelaide ta continuc his rwo- 
year work contract (in mid-1949), he resumed the publication of Aus- 
tralijos Lietuvis from that site. The newspaper retained the same format, 
buc grew considerably in size; each edition numbered over forty pages. 
There was no shortage of publishabie material and there was an active 
ream of Lithuanian wrirers volunteering their services. However, edi- 
torials expressed concern over inadequate numbers of subscribers and 
insufficient funds for continuing production, even though labour costs 
were nil with all writing and technical work done gratis. By che sixty- 
first issue in 1951, Glugauskas had acquired his own printing press and, 
subsequently, restructured the newspaper's format. Australijos Lietuvis 
contained sub-sections entitled ‘Literarure-Education-Art’, ‘A Captive 
Homeland’, ‘For Women’ and a section for jokes and satirical epithets, 
all supplemented with photos and illustrations. 

Ac that time an Australian government regulation required 25 per 
cent of the print content of non-English newspapers to be published 
in the English language. In response, Australijes Lietuvis provided tran- 
scripts of ‘Easy English’, a radio program broadcast by the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission (ABC). This was a useful service to Lithu- 
anian readers struggling to acquire proficiency in the English language, 
and a clever means of complying with the law. The English-language 
portion of Austratijes Lietuvis also included articles by various Auscral- 
ian Federal politicians, providing updates and personal evaluations of 
the successes of the post-WWII Mass Migration Scheme. Other com- 
menraries by government spokespersons urged Australian Lithuanians 
to assimilate and learn the English language more accurately and more 
quickly. For example, on 29 January 1951, Australijes Lictsevis ran the 
English-language article ‘Migrants not Learning Language’, in which 
Mr C.D. Ewers, che Commonwealth Officer-in-Charge of Migrant 


Education, stated: 
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[.--] foreign-language migrants were making little or no attempt 
to learn the English language [...]. The Commonwealth 
Government was considering a clause in migrant contracts 
compelling migrants to learn English in a reasonable time 

[and] progress in English instruction was impeded because 
foreign migrants were not compelled to learn the language. ‘Old 
Australians’ did not bring sufficienc social pressure co bear on 


them? 


Such harassment, as expressed in the above article (and only by a minor- 
ity of ‘Old Australians’), increased the existing difficulties experienced 
by Lithuanian migrants when communicating with local Australians; 
the new arrivals often misused Australian English and were unfamiliar 
with regional Australian colloquialisms. Of significant note here is that 
the majority of “Old Australians’ did offer support and encouragement 
to the Lithuanian migrants, struggling to master Australian English. 

By the mid-1950s the Adelaide-based Australijes Lietuvis had cwo 
competitors: Misy Pastogé (Our Haven) published in Sydney by the Aus- 
tralian Lithuanian Community, and Tévithés Aidai (Echoes of Homeland) 
published in Melbourne by the Australian Lithuanian Catholic Federa- 
tion. All three newspapers were distributed nationally. The first paper, 
Australijos Lietuvis, was a privately administered newspaper; the printing 
equipment used for its publication was the personal property of editor 
Gluiauskas, who had by this time changed his family name to Arminas. 
Due to the editor’s unfailing personal commitment to the newspaper, 
it was published every other week wichout interruption for eight years. 
However, on 1 May 1956, after its one hundred and ninety-ninth issue, 
the paper ceased publication with the announcement thar there were 
too few Lithuanian-language readers in Australia; the limited popula- 
tion did not warranc three nationally-distributed newspapers, and it was 
not possible for all to survive financially. 

When Australijos Lietuvis closed, it had approximately 1000 sub- 
scribers. In addition to financing, edicing and printing this newspaper, 
editor Glugauskas (Arminas} published a number of Lichuanian-language 
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books. These included a picturesque tale about departing Lithuania to 
secde in South Australia, written by Australian migrant humorist Pulgis 
Andriusis. GluSauskas also printed Lithuanian-language cranslations 
of classics like C. Petrikas’ version of Alexander Pushkin’s Dubrovsky 
{Dubrovskis) — a romantic story of survival during the Russian Empire; 
and Prosper Mérimée's The Bear (Lokys) — a gothic tale set in nineteenth 
ceacury Lithuania. 


A community newspaper: 


Masy Pastogé (Our Haven) 


Discussions concerning the creation of a centralised, national Lith- 
uanian-language newspaper in Australia had started when the first 
transport of post-WWII Lithuanian migrants arrived at the Bonegilla 
Training and Reception Centre in 1947. The newcomers, who had 
limited fluency for reading English-language newspapers, vehemently 
expressed the fact that chey could not fully comprehend the local Aus- 
tralian papers. In addicion to the language problem, the new migrants 
were dissatisfied with che content of rhe focal papers, in particular, since 
they did not provide any updates on Lithuanie’s political status vis-a-vis 
the Soviet regime. As more transports of Baltic migrants disembarked in 
Australia, the New Australians appealed to the president of the Austral- 
jan Lithuanian Society in Sydney to create a community newspaper that 
would more adequately serve their needs. 

In response to such requests, President Antanas Bauié, an ‘old’ Lith- 
uanian migrant who had arrived in 1930, submitted an application at 
the beginning of 1948 to the Department of Immigration in Canberra 
for a license to publish a Lichuanian-language newspaper. In June 1948, 
after two interviews and several security checks, Baudé was notified thar 
he had permission to publish such a newspaper. There were rwe condi- 
tions to chis permission: first, chere would not be any material express- 
ing anci-Australian sentiments; second, one-quarter of che paper was co 
be written in English.* This language stipulation remained in effect for 
five years; it was finally cancelled when anti-migrant feelings waned. 

Baudé was now registered as the official owner of the newspaper; 
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however, he still needed an editor. Bauzé unexpectedly encountered 
a potential candidate among the newly-arsived Lithuanian migrants; 
Juozas Zukauskas was a journalist who had worked as an editor in 
Lithuania before migrating to Australia. In June, prior co his departure 
to northern Queensland to cut sugar cane, Zukauskas (like many new 
arrivals) was welcomed at the Bauzé family home in che Sydney suburb 
of Hurlstone Park. Even though the former journalist accepted Baudé's 
invitation to edit che Lithuanian newspaper, Zukauskas was still obliged 
ta honour his ewo-year cane-cutting work contract with the Australian 
government. It took six months of negotiation with government off- 
cials for Baudé to obtain a release for Zukauskas from his indencured 
labour commitment. Finally, in December 1948, Zukauskas returned to 
Sydney and began work as newspaper editor; his office was in the Bauié 
family home. 

By the end of 1948 che newspaper was officially named Misy Pastogé 
(Our Haven}. The nexc challenge was to find a printer who could and 
would rake on the challenge of printing a newspaper in a language other 
than English. Eventually Publicity Press, which specialised in printing 
rural newspapers, accepted the task. On 26 January 1949 the first issue 
of Missy Pastogé, the first Australian Lithuanian public (non-private) 
newspaper, was published; editor Jonas Zukauskas greeted his readers 
with a front-page editorial which was optimistic, patriotic and respect- 
ful of che assistance provided by his new homeland’s government: 


[.--] We are very glad that the Federal Australian government 
has understood that the existence of our newspaper is vital. At 
the beginning of the year [1948] Mr. A. Calwell sent co Mr. A. 
Bauié, the president of the Australian Lithuanian Society, a letter 
of permission for a Lithuanian newspaper to appear in Australia. 
Such a step by the Australian government is very welcome to 

the Lithuanian community, which in return expresses a heartfelt 
gratitude. 


The first cask of Musy Pastogé is to serve the goals of the Australian 
Lithuanian Society, as described in its statutes. We will strive co 
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assisc the Australian Lithuanians in establishing themselves in 
Australia. In every way possible we will provide comprehensive 
political, economic and cultural information about the world at 
latge and especially abouc Lithuania which has been oppressed.[...]° 


Zukauskas’ tenure as editor was short-lived. After his departure in 
mid-1950, the subsequent turnovers of the editorship also recurred fre- 
quently. Since 1949 there have been seventeen editors in total; some 
have served several terms. Some editors’ terms were brief due to criti- 
cism of their political perspectives by dissenting groups in the com- 
municy. Other editors resigned because they were offered professional 
opportunities with better remuneration, in Sydney or elsewhere in Aus- 
tralia. Editors with extended renures included Jurgis Kalakauskas-Kala- 
konis (1953-58), Vincas Kazokas (1961-70, 1975-84), Bronius Zalys 
(1991-99) and Dalia Doniela (2001—present).* 

In 1950, when the Australian Lichuanian Society (Australijas Lietuviy 
Draugija} reconstituted itself as che Australian Lithuanian Community 
(Austratijos Lietuvig Bendruomené), Masy Pastoge revained its status as 
the official community newspaper. The same year, a group of Sydney- 
based Australian Lithuanians — Antanas Bauzé, Mikas Malaicis, Alek- 
sandras Mauragis, Pranas Nagys and Vincas Sopys — met with the aim 
of purchasing a community printing press which would allow in-house 
publishing of the paper. Each of the five men contributed £100 toward 
the formation of Mintis Pry. Ltd. General Printers. On 14 November 
1951, Mintis published ics first copy of Misy Pastagé. 

While Antanas Bauzé was no longer the president of the Austral- 
ian Lichuanian Community in 1951, he remained the official proprie- 
tor of the community newspaper, and the paper was still administered 
from his private home. In 1952 Justinas Vaitaitis, the new president of 
the Australian Lithuanian Community, purchased Masy Pastagé from 
Bauzé. This action did not stop the on-going discussions between mem- 
bers of the Federal Executive of the Australian Lithuanian Commu- 
nity and the frequendy-changing edicors of Musy Pastogé, particularly 
regarding who regulated the paper’s content and who was responsible 
for its bookkeeping. 
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In 1958, Sydney Lithuanian Bronius Stagionis stepped in to cake 
over the financial administration of the newspaper; immediately, those 
who had questions about the newspaper’s finances were appeased. 
StaSionis was succeeded by his wife, Liuda Sta3ioniené, later by }ad- 
vyga Mickiené and, in 1981, by Vytautas Pacagius. For the next nearly 
forty years Patasius assumed the budgetary responsibilities of the paper, 
and also personally guaranteed its continuation by donating generously 
from his own private funds in moments of hardship. He was also a con- 
wibuting journalist who specialised in international issues and evenss. 
After PataSius’ death in 2010, he was replaced by Teoderas Rotcas. 

The administration, editing and publication of Afusy Pastogé contin- 
ued to operate out of Sydney, even after 1970 when the Federal Execu- 
tive of the Australian Lichuanian Community began to rotate biennially 
between Adelaide, Melbourne and Sydney. However, the Federal Execu- 
tive Committee remained ultimately responsible for both the financial 
viability and the content of the community newspaper. In 1971, a Syd- 
ney-based Administrative Commission {Administracine Komisija) was 
elected to serve on behalf of the Australian Lithuanian Community as 
an editorial advisory committee regarding details of the paper's finances 
and content. The advisors {all Sydney residents in close proximity to the 
Sydney-based editorial staff) consisted of Adolfas Adoménas, Albinas 
Kutka and Anskis Reisgys. The primary charge of che advisory commit- 
tee was to ensure the paper's survival in light of the decreasing numbers 
of subscribers and the rising costs of publication. 

Despite the editorial advisory role of the Administrative Commis- 
sion, Miisy Pastegé remained the Lithuanian-language public and open 
forum for rhe Australian Lithuanian Communiry. When differing ideo- 
logical and political views needed to be expressed, the paper was the 
best arena. Discussions were lively and sometimes very passionate. [n 
the event of any possible litigation, the Federal Executive of the Austral- 
ian Lithuanian Community would have been held liable. A solution 
was needed to protect the individuals who volunceered their services 
on the Federal Executive, and also to permit the editors and staff of 
Misy Pastogé to do their work without risk of legal repercussions. In an 
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“gatempt to avoid any such proceedings, in 1977, Dr Algimantas Kabaila, 

Professor of Engineering at the University of New South Wales, spear- 
headed the formation of the Lichuanian Community Publishing Society 
Ltd. (Lietuviy Bendruoménés Spaudos Sajunga}. The seven members of 
the Sociery were Dr Algimantas Kabaila, Vytautas Patagius, Laurence D. 
Cox, Algis Mila3as, V. Jaras and Dr Ramutis Zakarevitius. The Society's 
adjectives were fourfold: to take over the administrative responsibility 
of Misy Pastegé from che Federal Executive Committee (coincidendy, 
the same members were also serving on the Federal Executive ac this 
time); to permanently locate the Publishing Sociery in Sydney; co 
administer any donations bequeathed to the newspaper; and to curtail 
the Federal Executive's responsibility for the political views expressed 
in Miisy Pastagé.? Ax the end of Kabaila’s term, Vytautas Patagius took 
over the role of the Publishing Society's presidency (1979-2010). The 
measures taken by the Lithuanian Community Publishing Society Lrd. 
have proven effective; che Sociery remains the official publisher of Misy 
Pastogé co the present day. 

Since 1949 Musy Pastogé has been the Australian Lithuanian Com- 
munity's central, weekly newspaper. Ic is published nearly exclusively 
in the Lithuanian-language; however, the number of English-language 
articles and advertisements is gradually increasing. Nevertheless, the 
paper continues to serve chiefly che post—W WI Australian Lichuanians, 
who still constitute che majoricy of its readers. 


The Australian Lithuanian Catholic newspaper: 
Tévithes Aidai (Echoes of Homeland) 


Ac the first Australian Lithuanian Catholic Convention in Melbourne 
in 1954, che participants proposed a third nationally-distribured Lith- 
uanian-language newspaper in Australia that would specifically address 
the spiritual needs of Australian Lithuanian Catholics. Approximately 
80 per cent of the 10 000 post-WWII Lithuanians who migrated to 
Australia were Roman Catholics. The first issue of Tévitkes Aidai (Echoes 
of Homeland) appeared on 11 February 1956. The editor was the Rev 
Dr Petras Bacinskas, a Lithuanian Catholic priest and scholar who had 
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migrated co Australia from Austria in 1950, at the invitation of the 
Federal Catholic Immigration Committee. 

The Australian Lithuanian Catholic Federation in Melbourne had 
procured a typesetting machine in 1955; thar is, the Foundation organ- 
ised the equipment even before they had an editor for Teviftés Aidai. The 
printing instrument was housed in a shed in the backyard of the home 
of Fr Pranas Vaseris, che Melbourne Lithuanian chaplain; it was later 
relocated to the newly-acquired Lithuanian Catholic House in the Mel- 
bourne suburb of Kensington in 1957. In the same year, Fr Bacinskas 
was relieved of his edicorial duties by a lay editor, Bronius Zumeris, In 
1963 Fr Vaseris took over the editorship with the assistance of an Edito- 
tial Advisory Board (Redakciné Komisija), which consisted of Valentinas 
Cizauskas, Juozas Petraitis, Valerija Sestokiené and Algis Vaitiekiinas. Ar 
the beginning of 1973 another Lithuanian priest, Fr Pranas Dauknys, 
assumed che editorial role. 

Most articles in Yévitkés Aidai were written by recent Australian 
Lithuanian migrants, although Lithuanian Catholics in Nerth America 
and the Varican provided significant amounts of material. Supplements 
for Lithuanian women, children and other special interest groups, as well 
as inserts featuring Lithuanian-language poetry, short stories and satire 
had their own editors; many of whom were journalists with pre-WWIl 
Lithuanian or post-WWII Western European experience. Such editors 
included Joné Zitkevicien¢, Juozas Almis Jiiragis, Aguté Srepaniené, 
Marija Slavéniené, O.A. Stimboriené and Alisa Baltrukoniené. 

By the 1980s the number of subscribers to Téviikés Aidai was rapidly 
decreasing, as the first generation of Australian Lithuanian migrants was 
aging, and many second- and third-generation Australian Lithuanian 
Catholics were challenged by the difficulty of reading in the Lichuanian 
language. However, Tévitkés Aidai continued to appear on a weekly basis 
until 2001, when it downscaled to fortnightly publications. Present sub- 
scribers include first-, second- and rhird-generation post-WWII Aus- 
tralian Lithuanians, as well as post-1990 Lithuanian migrants, from 
whose ranks Marija Augustiné has assumed duties as editor in the new 
millennium. 
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Magazines, periodicals and specialised 
Lithuanian language publications 


In 1949, the same year that the Australian Lithuanian newspaper Misy 
Pastogé was first published, the first Lithuanian-language journal in Aus- 
tralia was printed at the Bathurst Reception and Training Cenere. In the 
first quarter of 1949, che journal UZwoveja, which translates as A Shelter 
From the Wind, offered its war-weary readers articles on literature, sci- 
ence, art and international issues. Ir was actually the chird contempo- 
tary news source published by and for the newly-arrived Lithuanian 
migrants, following Australijos Lietuvis (September 1948) and Masq 
Pastoge (January 1949}. The journal UZuevéja was endorsed by che Lith- 
uanian Australian Society of Saint Casimir (Svento Kazimiero Draugija} 
and was underwritten by Lichuanian migrant priest Fr Jonas Tamulis. 
Tamulis had recently returned from the United States to Australia, and 
worked as chaplain at che Bathurst migrant centre. The thirty-page 
Usnovéja, issued every month, was edited by two newly-arrived Lithu- 
anian migrants, Julius Veteikis and Petras Pilka. 

Even though UZwevéj2 was published on a rotary hand press, its 
content and layout aspired to project the allure of a glossy, profes- 
sional journal. In the following year, when Tamulis departed once again 
from Australia for the United States, Uzwovéja's headquarters moved 
to Sydney. Two other migrants became the editors: the first was Vincas 
Kazokas, a writer and a poet who later edited Miasy Pastogé; and the 
second was Mikas Apinys, an aspiring radio journalist in the post— 
WWII DP camps in Western Germany. By the end of 1950, the Sydney 
Lithuanian chaplain, Fr Petras Burkus assumed the rofe of editor, and 
the journal princed its last edition, having run for nearly two years. 

In the follawing decade, numerous journals, bulletins and periodi- 
cals were printed and distributed among the Australian Lithuanians. 
Nearly all of them were forced co close within a few years due to lack 
of funds. They included, for example, Pédsekis (translated as Foot-Print 
Finder}, a monthly journal published in Sydney by che Australian Lichu- 
anian scouts, edited by Bronius Zalys (a fucure editor of Misy Pastoge) 
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and illustrated by Algis Plukas (a multi-talented arcist and musician), 
In Melbourne, the Australian Lithuanian scouts published their own 
journal, Liepsnojanti Lelija (The Burning Lily). The journal, edited by the 
Lichuanian-language pedagogue and cultural activist Antanas Krausas, 
appeared on an irregular basis; it was forced to close down in 1953, and 
was quickly replaced by Supsurys (Beacon) in the same year. The Lithu- 
anian sports club in Melbourne also published its own newspaper using 
the club's name Varpas (Freedom Beil} for the title. Varpas was edited by 
V. Bosikis. 

Each Lithuanian community and elderate constituting the Austral- 
ian Lithuanian Community had its own Lichuanian-language bulletin, 
as well. Adelaide Lithuanians later established their own newspaper 
Adelaidés Lietuviy Zinies (The Adelaide Lithuanian News) in 1960; 
Adelaidés Lietuviy Zinios has impressively survived to the present day. 
V. Radzevitius, whose articles had been published in several world Lith- 
uanian-language newspapers in the 1950s, was the publication's first 
editor. 


Lichuanian-language writers in Australia 


Lithuanian-language authors (novelists, playwrights, poets, etc.) had 
very few options if they wanted to be published in Australia. From 
the 1950s the publishers of the rhree nationally-distributed Australian 
Lithuanian newspapers, Australijes Lietuvis, Masy Pastogé and Tévitkes 
Aidai, published short works of Lithuanian migrant authors. Austral- 
ian Lithuanians could also publish their work with American or British 
Lithuanian newspapers. 

A list of popular, significant Lithuanian language authors in Australia 
from 1947 onwards would include, among others: Pulgis Andriusis (nov- 
elist, humorist and journalist), Danuté Balcuryté (children’s playwrigho), 
Zenonas Kutinskas (playwright and translator), Lidija Simkucé-Pociené 
(poet and translator) and Pranas Pusdeéris (playwright and radio drama- 
tist) from Adelaide. Melbourne authors would include: Alena Karazijiené 
{children’s auchor, translator and memoirist}, Kazys Kunca-Kuncevicius 
(poet), Jonas Masanauskas, Jr (journalist and playwright), Benediktas 
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Zabiela (librettist and novelist) and Albertas Zemribas-Zubras (essayist 
and historical commentator). Sydney writers would include: Vytautas 
Janavicius (novelist), Elena Jonaitiené (novelist and cranslacor), Juozas 
Almis Jiragis (poet), Vincas Kazokas (poet and journalist}, Marija Mag- 
dalena Slavéniené (poet) and Aldona Vésciinairé (poet). 

In the Lithuanian diaspora, Lithuanian-language writers were noted 
and well-read; unfortunately, their works remained unknown to the 
English-language majority. A small number of Australian Lithuanian 
authors wrate in English; for example, Lidija $imkuté-Pociené is a bilin- 
gual poet in English and Lichuanian. Her works have been translated 
into several languages including German, Italian and Spanish. The most 
prominent case-in-point is Elena Jonaicis (Elena Kabailaicé-Ziziené- 
Jonaitiené) who wrote Elena’ Journey, published in 1997. The novel is 
an autobiographical account of Jonaitis’ youth in Lithuania, her flight 
from her homeland and her sojourn in DP camps in Europe; it ends 
with che author's arrival in post-WWII Australia. Edited by Australian 
author Amy Witting (who later used Jonaicis’ story as source material 
for her own novel, Maria’ War, published in 1998), Elena’ journey was 
subsequently incorporated into the high school curriculum in Viccoria, 
where it became a prescribed text for the Higher School Certificate. 


English-language Lithuanian community publications 


English-language Australian Lithuanian publications first appeared in 
the 1960s; they were intended as information bulletins for the greater 
Australian public, rather chan serving the Australian Lithuanian Com- 
tmounity. The perspective of these publications was, in essence, anti- 
Soviet, focusing upon the Soviet regime’s oppression of Lithuanian 
citizens since 1944. Consequently, many English-language articles in 
these publications used highly-charged rhetoric to describe human 
rights abuses inflicted on family and friends in Soviet-occupied Lichu- 
ania (1944-90). 

The first Australian Lithuanian publication in the English language 
with the agenda described above was titled Voice of Freedom (1961), 
which became the journal News Digest International (1963). From the 
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oucset, this magazine was distributed at no cost to Australian federal 
and state parliamentarians and politicians, and was also mailed interna- 
tionally to world leaders. Like-minded journalists from other migrant 
communities in Australia, whose home countries were also under Soviet 
control, contributed English-language articles to these publications, as 
well. 

In August 1974 Labor Prime Minister Gough Whitlam’s official rec- 
ognition of the annexation of the Baltic States (Estonia, Larvia and Lith- 
uania) by che USSR, inspired new English-language publications within 
the Australian Lithuanian Community. Whitlam’s formal submission 
to a Soviet decree was made in the name of all Australian people, and 
Lithuanians who had voted for Whitlam in the December 1972 and 
May 1974 elections were disillusioned wich their Prime Minister. As 
previously noted, post-WWII Lithuanian refugees whe were forced to 
flee the Soviets in 1944, had migrated to Australia from DP camps in 
Western Europe, at the behest of Labor Immigration Minister Arthur 
Caiwell. These were the new citizens brought to Australia as part of Cal- 
well's Mass Migration Scheme (1947-54); they came because they could 
nor return co Lithuania after WWII. These Lithuanians had adopted 
Australia as their new home, but had not forgotten that they could not 
return co their native country at will withour the risk of deportation 
and retribution by the Soviet government. Twenty-five years after their 
atrival, a Labor Prime Minister now negated the significance of the his- 
torical events leading to their very presence in Australia, 

According to both left-wing and right-wing observers, Whitlam's 
gesture contradicted Calwell’s assertion made in 1960 that, “The Labor 
Party has always believed in the principle of self determination and the 
next Labor Government will be as true to that principle as all Labor 
governments in the past have been’.’° Whitlam’s behaviour in 1974 was 
an anomaly; during the 1970s he significantly contributed to the greater 
Australian community, by promoting multiculturalism in the arts and 
literature, for example. In Whirlam’s election policy speech delivered 
in April 1974 he stated, “We recognise the outstanding contribution 
migrants have made to our productive capacicy. Our primary concern, 
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however, is not their economic value but their happiness as settlers and 
citizens," In che same period, curiously, Whidam failed to acknowl- 
edge the significance role played by small ethnic proups like the Baltic 
migrants, in Australian history, Whatever Whitlam's reasoning for his 
actions in 1974, che majority of Lithuanians felt their voices were not 
being heard by the Australian government. As a resulc of the Prime Min- 
ister's ‘recognition of [Soviet] realities’ (a term used by Whitlam’s Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, Senator Willesee),"? many Lithuanians curned 
their backs on che Labor Party from that moment onwards.” 

Australian Lithuanians opposed Whitlam’s stance in many ways, 
including mass demonstrations in state capitals and before Parliament 
House in Canberra, Protest articles were submitted to Australian news- 
papers by Lithuanian migrants, and two new English-language journals 
appeared in 1975: The Battic Herald and The Baltic News. The Baltic 
Heraid closed after 1978; The Batic News, on the other hand, continued 
to operate until 1990. This quarterly journal was edited by Dr Algi- 
mantas Taskiinas, who was employed at the University of Tasmania, 
Hobart. Tagkiinas later founded a refereed English-language scholarly 
journal, Lithuanian Papers, in 1987 (still in publication in 2011). From 
the outset the production costs for this annual publication were met 
by grants from the University of Tasmania, the Australian Lithuanian 
Foundation, Inc., private donors and subscription income. English- 
language articles and essays from diverse disciplines predominandy 
focus on socio-political issues pertaining to past and present Lithuania. 
Finally, rhe most recent English-language journal — Jaudzinios (Youth 
News) — sponsored by the Australian Lichuanian Community, focuses 
on Lithuanian Australian youth. This journal first appeared in 1995. It 
is a bilingual (English and Lithuanian), internet news source, wricten 
by members of the Australian Youth Federation, based in Melbourne. 
jaudinios was launched online in 2004. 
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Lithuanian-language publications about the 
Australian Lithuanian Community 


‘Two other important Lithuanian-language publications chat document 
activities in the Australian Lithuanian Community warrane mention. 
In 1961, Metrastis I (Chronicle DQ, and in 1984, Metrastis HF (Chroni- 
cle Hi), were published. Each tome provides detailed accounts of the 
evolution of the Australian Lichuanian Community over two distinct 
periods; the first covers 1947 to 1961, and the second recounts events 
from the early 1960s to 1984. Virtually encyclopaedic in concent, the 
information in these historical chronicles was collated by cwo separate 
edirarial teams. The earlier volume was produced by a Sydney team, and 
the second by an Adelaide team. Jurgis Kalakauskas-Kalakonis, a former 
editor of the Australian Lithuanian Community weekly Mitsy Pastoge, 
initiated the planning and design for the Arst tome in 1957. The com- 
position and writing were finalised by a team of Lithuanian writers con- 
sisting of Juozas Almis Jiragis (a Lithuanian essayist and poet), Julius 
Veteikis (another former editor of the Misy Pastoge}, Fr Peteas Buckus 
(the Sydney Lithuanian community chaplain), Jurgis Reisgys (a self- 
styled chronicler of Lichuanian history) and Vaclovas Ratas-Rataiskis 
(an internationally-noted graphic artist). The editorial team collected all 
genres of lirerarure (autobiographical accounts, formal reports, poetry, 
short stories and satires), as well as paintings, photographs and sketches. 
The result is a mosaic-like, multi-dimensional insight into che develop- 
ment of the Australian Lithuanian Community from inception to 1961, 
written exclusively in the Lithuanian language. 

The second chronicle was assembled by an Adelaide editorial team 
consisting of Viktoras Baltutis, Jurgis Jonavicius, B. Mockiiniené, Isolde 
Ira Podelairé Davis, Pranas PusdeSris and Vytautas Vosylius, with cechni- 
cal assistance by Genovaité Straukiené and Aldona Jablonskiené. This 
second Lithuanian-language volume recorded subsequent activities of 
the Australian Lichuanian Community, noting the growth (and some- 
times decline) of organisations and culrural units at a national level. 
Chronicle Hf also documented developments in each local community 
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and elderate throughout Australia. The records and original documents 
used by the Adelaide team to produce the second chronicle were col- 
lated and preserved in the Australian Lithuanian Community Archive, 
founded in 1975. The Archive, housed in two rooms of the Lithuanian 
Catholic Centre in Adelaide, is curated to the present day by Vikto- 
ras Baltutis, an editor of Chronicle IT, and assisted by Augis Zamoiskis. 
While the Archive's collection is detailed and extensive, it remains inac- 
cessible to the greater Australian public, as the vast majority of docu- 
ments are in the Lithuanian language. 

Since the mid-1980s several attempts to write a third chronicle have 
been made by members of various Federal Executive Committees of 
the Australian Lithuanian Community. Formal calls for editars were 
published in Lithuanian-language newspapers, and numerous discus- 
sions have been held on this topic at biennial gatherings of the Federal 
Council in Adelaide, Canberra, Melbourne and Sydney. Sequentially, 
but unofficially, it was the Melbourne Lithuanian Community's turn to 
organise an editorial team. As an alternative, in 1990, the Melbourne 
Lithuanians published a compilation of Lithuanian-language essays, 
reports and photographs entitled Forty Years of Australian Lithuanian 
Cultural Activity (Australijos Lietuvin 40 Mety Kultariné Veikla). This 
book was edited by Dana Baitutiené, assisted by Alisa Baltrukoniené 
and J. Muleviciené. The colourful publication detailed the achievements 
of groups and individuals who had nurtured Lithuanian culture, lan- 
guage and folklore between 1950 and 1990. 

The last official attempt to recruit an editorial team for a potential 
third Lithuanian-language chronicle recording Australian Lithuanian 
activities was made by Vincas Bakaitis, when he was serving as Cultural 
Offcer on the Australian Lithuanian Community Federal Executive 
in Sydney from 2003 to 2004. Despite Bakaitis’ efforts, no volunteers 
came forth who were prepared to contribute the extensive time and skill 
required to create a comprehensive update on the Australian Lithuanian 
Community. 

At the biennial gathering of the Federal Council in Melbourne in 
December 2004, a resolution was passed to write an English-language 
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history of the Australian Lichuanian Community. Some participants 
expressed concern that the roje of post-WWII Lithuanian migrants and 
their contribution to a multicultural society was under-represented in 
mainstream Australian history. Other Federal Council members stated 
that in the new millennium the children and grandchildren of post~ 
WWII Lithuanian migrants (with limited Lichuanian-language fluency) 
needed to know of the accomplishments of their forbears. As a resulr, 
in 2006 the Australian Lithuanian Foundation, Inc. commissioned Dr 
Luda Pepenhagen, a bilingual second-generation Australian Lichuanian, 
to write this book. 


Australian Lithuanian internet sites 


The Australian Lithuanian Community Federal Executive and che Lith- 
uanian communities in many cities (Adelaide, Brisbane, Canberra, Gee- 
long, Gold Coast, Hobart, Launceston, Melbourne, Perth and Sydney) 
have opened informative bilingual web pages that are therefore acces- 
sible to the general public. Other clubs or services (e.g. the Adelaide 
Lithuanian radio station SEBI, the Melbourne Lithuanian Club and the 
Sydney Lithuanian Sports Club Kovas) have also created internet sites. 

In 2003 the Sydney Lithuanian Community established a website 
for English-speaking Australian Lithuanians, called the Sydney Lithu- 
anian Information Centre {SLIC). This site, funded by the Austral- 
ian Lithuanian Foundation, Inc., the Sydney Lithuanian Community 
and the New South Wales Community Relations Commission for 
a Multicultural NSW, continues its effective operations. The SLIC 
founding committee was comprised of Ramona Ratas-Zakareviciené 
(Chair), Dr Vytaucas Doniela, Dan Hornas, Ernestas Jaraminas, Danny 
Kaléda, Lolita Kaléda, Antanas Mikus, Dennis Staitis and Dr Ramutis 
Zakarevicius. The principal contributors for the cultural and literary 
sections were Isolde Ira Podelaité Davis AM and Joan Songaila, who 
continue to write for the site today. 

In July 2004 a series of free online Lithuanian language lessons 
were creaced and made available on the SLIC website (hetp://www. 
slic.org-au/Language/index.html}. A grant from the New South Wales 
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Community Development Program, and additional financial support 
from the Australian Lithuanian Foundation, Inc., made this innovative 
project possible. First-generation Australian Lithuanians Dr Ramutis 
Zakarevizius and Ramona Ratas-Zakarevitiené spearheaded the project; 
they invited the author of this history, Dr Luda Popenhagen, to design, 
write and record twency-four interactive Lithuanian-language lessons 
for beginner speakers. The entertaining, theatrical dialogues (voiced by 
Popenhagen and Zakarevicius) continue to attract thousands of internet 
users throughout Australia and worldwide. 


Lithuanian-language radio in Australia 


Lichuanian music and song, a central and essential component of Lithu- 
anian classical and folk culture, was enthusiastically broadcast on Aus- 
tralian radio from the late 1940s. Performances by Lithuanian migrant 
musicians and singers in transit camps and work sites were recorded 
and transmitted by local Australian radio stations. Radio was especially 
important in rural migrant sites. During the 1950s and 1960s, Lithu- 
anian-language political updates and religious greetings were also, on 
occasion, heard on urban commercial and government radio stations, 
These broadcasts occurred primarily due to the initiatives of Lichuanian 
clergy; Roman Catholic priest Fr Petras Butkus, for instance, transmit- 
red Easter and Christmas blessings on Sydney's commercial radio station 
28M, and on government stations ZBL and 2FM, as well. In Adelaide, 
brief information items abouc Lithuanian history and politics, plus 
musical extracts, were presented in this era by J. Lap3ys during the ABC 
radio program, “Continental Hour’. The following section discusses the 
evolution of Australian Lithuanian radio programs in chronological 


order. 


Geelong: 3GL and 3¥YYR 


In 1969 che Lithuanian Australian community in Geelong organised 
a half-hour weekly radio program on the local radio station 3GL, and 
became the first Lithuanian community to broadcast a Lichuanian- 
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language radio program in Australia. The mission of this English-lan- 
guage program was co introduce che general pubdic to Lithuanian cul- 
ture and history. The announcer, E. Jomantiené, presented updates on 
the current political status of Lithuania, made announcements about 
community organisations in Geelong and other Lithuanian centres 
throughout Australia and introduced local English-language audiences 
to recordings of Lithuanian music. The program, funded by donations 
from Australian Lithuanians and by community-run lotteries, operated 
for cwo years. 

Fifteen yeats later, in 1986, a Lithuanian music hour debuted on 
Geelongs Community Radio 3Y¥YR. By 1988 this program included 
news recorded from broadcasts in Lithuania and in 1990 community 
announcements began co be made in English on a station program 
called ‘International Magazine’."* In the first decade of operations the 
Lithuanian broadcasting co-ordinators included Irena Berzanskiené, 
Adolfas Obeliiinas, Edita Ratajcak, Irena Skerycé-Luscombe and irta 
Velodkiené. Community radio 3YYR continues transmission of the 
‘Lithuanian Hour’ to the present day; the program remains the pri- 
mary Lithuanian-language news source in Geelong providing local and 
international updates; che current producers and announcers are Stasé 
Lipsiené and frena Suumbriené. 


Melbourne: 3Z7Z Access Radio, 3EA, Radio SBS, 37ZZ-FM 


In the early 1970s, when ABC radio wished to diversify its program- 
ming and include echnic broadcasting, the Australian general public was 
invited co participate in meetings and forums held in Melbourne. Viva 
Alekna represented the Lithuanian community at the initial meeting 
on 28 October 1974. In the following months, the Melbourne Lithu- 
anian Community organised an advisory committee to assure a place 
for Lithuanians in the new project, termed ‘Access Radio’, launched by 
the Federal Labor Government." The advisory committee was headed 
by Vytas Straukas, and included J. Gruzas, Alena Karazijiené and Gabri- 
elius Zemkalnis. On 15 May 1975 the first Lithuanian half-hour was 
transmitted on radio station 3ZZ (Access radio), thanks co the initiative 
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taken by this committee. Viva Alekna welcomed the listeners in Lithu- 
anian, Venta Zemkalnyté greeted the audience in English and segments 
of craditional Lithuanian music (pre-recorded by the ABC orchestra) 
completed the inaugural broadcast. 

Initial planning intended the program to reach listeners in Adelaide 
and Sydney; however, the broadcast was heard only in Melbourne and 
surrounding areas. After two years of operation, radio station 3ZZ was 
closed by the Federal Liberal Government, and the Lithuanian language 
half-hour in Melbourne ended. Wichin months of this closure, in June 
1977, the Lithuanian radio team transferred to Melbourne station 3EA 
{Ethnic Australia), an initiative developed by the Ethnic Radio Experi- 
ment Committee. When 3EA formally cransitioned to Radio SBS (Spe- 
cial Broadcasting Service) in 1978, che Lithuanian language program 
readily adapted co che new infrastructure. The move to chis new station 
evolved from efforts by the ABC; SBS Radio was designed to accommo- 
date multiculcural communities like the Australian Lithuanians. Despite 
numerous changes in broadcasting personnel and working conditions, 
the SBS Lithuanian-language broadcast has operated on a weekly basis, 
without interruption, since 1978 to the present day. 

Until 1994 Gabrielius Zemkalnis was head of a team of broadcasters 
that included Jurgis Rubas, Alisa Baltrukoniené, Alena Karazijiené and 
Dr Aldona Butkuré. When Radio SBS celebrated its twentieth anniver- 
sary, Zemkalnis wrote: 


In 1981, we surveyed members of the Lithuanian community 

in Melbourne, Geelong, Mornington and the La Trobe Valley. 
The results gave us information about listeners’ age groups, 
listening patterns, preferences, requests and suggestions which 
became the basis for developing a new program structure to 
better meet community needs. [...] The segments introduced as a 
result of our survey included one for children, Lithuanian sports 
results, and a weekly current affairs report. A program for young 
people was produced and breadcast once a month by members 
of the Lichuanian Youth Association in Melbourne. A weekly 
correspondenc’s reporc by journalists in Lithuania was introduced 
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in 1989 and became an integral part of the program. [...] 

The contribution to multiculrural Australia by the Lithuanian 
language program is a subtle one. By helping to remave 

the barriers of isolation, and by increasing awareness of the 
community in Australia, our language program is an illustration 
of our multicultural society.'® 


When Paulius Jokubaicis took the helm in 1994, SBS continued this 
same genre of programming. Jokubaitis handed leadership to his suc- 
cessors Dr Aldona Butkute and Aida Gogelyté after ten years of service 
to Lithuanian listeners. In the new millennium, the weekly Lithuanian- 
language hour has alternated between Sydney and Melbourne; program- 
ming and producing has been shared equally between announcers from 
the two communicies. 

Earlier in 1989, when an additional ethnic radio station 32ZZ-FM 
was created in Melbourne, the Lithuanian Youth Federation of Mel- 
bourne obtained a weekly one-hour slot where recordings of contem- 
porary Lithuanian music were broadcast. The mission of the Youth 
Federation was to introduce present-day Lithuanian culture ro a younger 
mainstream Australian audience. 


Sydney: 2EA, Radio SBS 


In the fledgling multiculeural climate of Australia in che 1970s, the first 
Sydney-based Lithuanian-language program went to air on radio station 
2EA (Ethnic Australia) in May 1976, Radio station 2EA had been cre- 
ated one year earlier at the recommendation of Al Grassby, in his role 
as Federal Commissioner for Communircy Relations and iater, Federal 
Immigration Minister. When the Sydney Lithuanian Community Exec- 
utive received an invitation from the Ethnic Radio Experiment Com- 
mittee to provide a Lithuanian announcer for 2EA, Viktoras Sliteris 
OAM was selected as the first presenter; subsequently, he was appointed 
the first producer of the ‘Sydney Lithuanian Radio Program’. 

In the mid-1970s, Sliteris, a successful businessman, was also the 
secretary of the Sydney Lithuanian Club. (He later became the Honor- 
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ary Consul General of Lithuania in Australia.) Slireris volunteered his 
services co prepare and pre-record programs that were broadcast in two 
half-hour sessions on Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons. A recording 
studio was set up in a converted church in the inner Sydney suburb 
of Balmain. There were no directives from the Ethnic Radio Experi- 
ment Committce regarding programming, and Sliteris had to devise 
the entire structure and content. For news items about current events 
in Lithuania, the presenter/producer resorted to overseas sources; for 
example, Slireris sourced articles from Canadian Lithuanian newspa- 
pers thar he received in the post.’? As a result, the news reports pro- 
vided quite comprehensive overviews of recent political developments 
in Sovier-occupied Lithuania; news reports could not, however, offer 
up-to-the-minute breaking stories. For che artistic component of the 
program, Sliteris employed his own vinyl recordings of Lithuanian 
popular and classical music, He included his own background notes 
and commentaries on musicology, composed from weekly research on 
performances and compositions. 

By 1978, 2EA was absorbed by Radio SBS, che Lithuanian language 
program was broadcast live by a team of Lithuanian volunteers from 
SBS’s innet Sydney studios on Clarence Street. Working in the scudios 
of the former 2SM commercial radio station, located above the Alliance 
Francaise facilities, the Lithuanian announcers learned the skills of live- 
to-air transmission; they trained on-the-job, as no instructional courses 
were offered to prepare them for public broadcasting. Most significantly, 
in the early years of multicultural programming there was no remunera- 
tion for Lithuanians or for any other ethnic broadcasters. At the Clar- 
ence Street Radio SBS headquarters, however, the journalists who wrote 
and read the daily news in English were formally employed and paid 
professional rates. 

This system of financial reward versus volunteerism for compara- 
ble journalistic work created a degree of resentment among Lithuani- 
ans and their ethnic peers, who also relied completely on their own 
resources for material and recordings."* This disparate treatment of 
foreign-language and English-language labour seems surprising today. 
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When the Association of Ethnic Broadcasters and Co-ordinators of 
New South Wales was formed in 1978, the Lithuanian announcer Vik- 
toras Sliceris served as its first secretary. Equal rates of pay for all ethnic 
radio announcers, irrespective of cultural background or language, 
were not achieved until che 1990s. 

In 1980 additional Lithuanian radio announcers joined Viktoras 
Stiteris to expand programming; they, too, were responsible for che 
design and preparation of theit own programs. The radio team consisted 
of Martina Reisgiené, Vytenis Sliogeris, Vida Viliinaité and Alexandra 
Vingiené. Other occasional announcers included Aldona Jablanskiené 
and Vyvas Juska; Paulius Ritenis, a singer with the Australian Opera 
Chorus, also frequently read poetry and performed theatre extracts in 
the Lithuanian language ducing the Lithuanian radio hour In 1984 
Dr Genovaité Kazokiené became co-ordinator of the Lithuanian radio 
group; her successor, in 1987, was Agné LukSyté-Meilidiniené, who 
broadcast until 1991. When Radio SBS celebrated its twentieth anni- 
versary in 1998, Meiliiniené commented: 


[...] lam happy to have been able to contribute to the 
Lithuanian-Auscralian community, and at the same time to have 
served SBS. It was an enriching experience to have helped people 
of differing nationalities sertle into Auseralia’s multilingual, 
multicultural society. '¥ 


When Radio SBS launched a national Australian network, the 
production and broadcasting of the weekly Lithuanian-language hour 
began to alternate between the Melbourne and Sydney studios. In the 
new millennium che announcers (a mixture of pre- and post-1990 
Lichuanian migrants) have included Dr Aldona Butkuté, Aida Gogelyté 
and Paulius Jokubaitis from Melbourne, and Rymancé Gell and Povilas 
Eimaitis from Sydney. During the weekly program, news reports from 
other Australian Lithuanian communities (Adelaide, Canberra, Geelong 
and Perth) have also been transmitted. News correspondents from these 
cities have included Viktoras Baltutis, Sigita Gailitinaité, Kajus Starin- 
skas and Valé Repieviciené, respectively. On-going featured contribu- 
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tors from Lithuania include Audrius Matonis, Vikcorija Silgaliené and 
“Gabrielius Zemkalnis, broadcasting directly from Vilnius. 


Brisbane: 4EB 


When Queensland’s capital city established an ethnic radio station in 
1976, the Brisbane Lithuanian Community began broadcasting a 45 
minute Lithuanian-language program. The driving force behind this 
venture was the community chaplain, Fr Dr Petras Bacinskas, a Roman 
Catholic priest and scholar who had previously endorsed Lithuanian- 
language projects in communities and elderates throughout Australia. 
Initially the Brisbane Lithuanian radio team utilised Bacinskas’ personal 
recording equipment to create che frst community programs. Programs 
were hand-delivered to the radio station for transmission; programmers 
telied on Sydney's Lithuanian radio program for supplementing source 
materials. Eventually Brisbane Lithuanians transferred production to the 
studios of ethnic radio 4EB. The first Lithuanian-language broadcasters 
were V. Zablockiené, K. Bagdonas, H. Petrauskas and }. Einikiené. 

In 1987, under the supervision of Evaldas Sagarys, an English-lan- 
guage news round-up was introduced at the beginning of cach weekly, 
half-hour program. This was a significant programming addition chat 
attracted second-generation Australian Lithuanian listeners with limited 
Lithuanian-language proficiency to the broadcast audience. The Eng- 
lish-language news also served as an information source to the greater 
Australian public, particularly in 1990 when Lithuania regained inde- 
pendence following the crumbling of the Soviet regime. Radio 4EB 
provided the greater Brisbane community with an aitermative, insider 
perspective on developing current events. To date the Lithuanian-lan- 


guage program continues weekly. 


Canberra: 2XX 


The Canberra Lithuanians broadcast their first program on community 
radio 2XX in July 1976, exactly one month after the opening of this 
station by the Australian National University. In a matter of weeks, a 


handful of Canberra Lithuanians formed a radio committee, obtained 
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the Canberra Lithuanian Executive Committee's approval to produce a 
sponsored program, planned the broadcast content and scheduled Lith- 
uanjan-language announcers. For the ewo half-hour weekly programs, 
the broadcasting team consisted of Albertas Balsys, Kazys Kemetys, Jiiras 
Kovalskis and Rasa Mauragiene. The programs were bilingual in order 
to equally serve the numerous Canberra families where English was the 
primary language. In retrospect, this was a forward-thinking decision. 

The Canberra radio team prioritised information about Lithuanian 
history and politics. Broadcasters wished to educate and inform non- 
Lithuanian community members as well, therefore, programs featured 
discourse on the Sovier occupation of Lithuania. In 1978, when the 
Lithuanian radio program featured the sixtieth anniversary of Lithu- 
ania’s independence (obtained in 1918), guest political commentators 
included the Australian Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser. The Canberra 
Lithuanian-language program was temporarily interrupted in 1991 and 
resumed the following year with Jiraré Grigonycé as announcer; however, 
in 1995, it ceased all operations. Nonetheless, in the new millennium, 
Canberra Lithuanians regularly provide updates and announcements 
abour their community activities via the SBS Lithuanian Radio program 
transmitted from Melbourne and Sydney. 


Perth: 6NR 


When, in 1976, the first Perth Lithuanian radio program went to air 
on station 6NR, housed at che Western Australian Institute of Technol- 
ogy, ic was bilingual from the outset. The programs were half-an-hour 
long, and were broadcast tri-weekly, as the Lithuanian community alter- 
nated airtime with the Estonians and Latvians. The English and the 
Lithuanian presentations on folklore, folk traditions, language and news 
were scripted by Viktoras Skrolys, 2 post-WWII Australian Lithuanian 
migrant. The announcers and production team, however, were bilingual 
second-generation Australians. Angelé PaSickaité, Biruté Radzivaniené, 
Vytenis Radzivanas, Kristina Repseviciaté, Angelé Plucairé, Jonas 
Stankevicius and Eugenijus Stankevicius. By 1989 the Lichuanian radio 
program shifted to bi-weekly presentations as the Estonians relinquished 
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their time allocation. Sadly, in 1990, the Lithuanian broadcasting team 
was not permitted to renew its airing agreement with radio station GNR; 
all programming ceased on 1 April of that year. In the new millennium 
SBS Radic’s National Network reaches Perth’s Lithuanian listeners; 
and Perth Lithuanian Valé RepSeviciené contributes to the SBS Lithu- 
anian radio program transmitted from either Melbourne or Sydney by 
announcing news updates about the Perth Lithuanian Community. 


Adelaide: 5UV, 5EBI 


With great enthusiasm to create a Lichuanian-language radio program, 
the Adelaide Lithuanians approached community radio station 5UV, 
operated under the auspices of che University of Adelaide, about che 
possibiliry of acquiring airtime. Due to the initiative of Viktoras Bal- 
tutis, che Adelaide community broadcast their first program on SUV 
on 13 March 1977 and, subsequently, became the seventeenth ethnic 
group in Australia to transmit a public program in its own language. A 
radio broadcasting committee, consisting of V. Baltutis, A. Grigonis, J. 
Jonavitius, J. Neverauskas and G. Vasiliauskiené, rotated organisational 
responsibilities to assure che production and presentation of a weekly 
half-hour Lithuanian program. 

In 1980, when a new, multicultural radio station was established in 
Adelaide (based on the SBS model existing in Melbourne and Sydney}, 
the Adelaide Lithuanians moved their program to the new 5EBI (Ethnic 
Broadcasters Incorporated). Shortly afterwards, the Adelaide broadcast- 
ing team installed its own recording studio. Programs became longer, 
filling a complete hour and were supplemented by interviews with 
visiting Lithuanian artists, local and international news and commu- 
nity announcements, as well as the occasional full-length radio play. In 
1990, when the radio station's financial stability became dependent on 
private donations and volunteer-operated telethons, the Adelaide Lithu- 
anians responded admirably. The community contribuced the necessary 
funds to ensure the continuity of their weekly program: chat remains 


active today. 
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Lithuanian-language schools 


The Lithuanians who migrated to Australia as part of the post-WWII 
Mass Migration Scheme possessed varied levels of Lichuanian-language 
fluency, proficiency and refinement. These stratifications were due nat 
only to different regional dialects and levels of education, but were also 
dependent upon the era when Lithuanian-language education took 
place. Lithuanians who migrated co Australia at the age of forry and 
over were schooled during the Czarist occupation of Lithuania, when 
all formal instruction was in che Russian language. Ac this time, speak- 
ing Lithuanian was officially forbidden; nevertheless, the Lithuanian 
language survived surreptitiously in Lithuania, both in its written and 
spoken formats. Practitioners, cherefore, had significant gaps in their 
language training. 

The Lithuanian language was printed in underground newspapers, 
performed live at secret gatherings of Lithuanian nationalists and taught 
covertly at home, despite the risk of imprisonment or exile by Czarist 
authorities. When Lithuania gained independence in 1918, the Lithu- 
anian language was declared the official Janguage and was, therefore, 
taught in schools in a spirit of nationalism and pride. This meant that, 
post-WWII Lithuanian migrants who arrived in Australia under forty 
years of age had been formally, vigorously and officially educated in the 
Lithuanian language. During WWII. Lithuanian youngsters of primaty 
school age or younger who had escaped wesrward in 1944, ordinarily 
{but not routinely) were able to continue their schooling in Lithuanian- 
language classes at DP camps in Western Europe. 

Upon migration to Australia Lithuanian-language instruction was 
initially the responsibility of Lithuanian parents and, later, a mission of 
the Australian Lithuanian Community. Lithuanian-language classes in 
Australia commenced in 1948 at the Cowra, Rushworth, Uranquinty 
and ocher family transic camps (see Chapter 3), organised by newly 
arrived Lithuanian migrant women. Mothers and others taught young 
children about Lithuanian culture by actively engaging the Lithuanian 
language with traditional songs, oral histories and stage plays. The lan- 
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guage application activities had two functions: firsely, they educated the 
young people in Lithuanian history, literature and traditions; secondly, 
they occupied children during long days in the camps as, initially, there 
were no schools of any kind for migrant youth. 

The education of school-age migrant children was che responsibil- 
ity of each Australian state, wherever the migrant-holding centres were 
located; however, the reception, housing and work placement of the 
pewcomers was the responsibility of che Federal government. After much 
discussion and deliberation between the various government offices in 
question, by 1949 the Federal government made buildings available co 
each of the state education departments for the purpose of establishing 
schools for migrants. ‘It was intended that these schools would familiar- 
ise children with the Australian school routine and that eventually chey 
would attend local schools.’ Between 1949 and 1952, in New South 
Wales alone, ren such state schools were set up in holding centres and 
migrant camps throughout the state. After buildings were made avail- 
able ro the states, it cook up to six months to prepare the classrooms and 
instal] facilities before the schools were operational. However, the home 
languages of the newly-arrived migrants were not included in the school 
curricula. Moreover, by 1952, most Lithuanian migcants had left the 
transic camps and reception centres, and relocated to cities and towns 
where vibrant Lithuanian communities were emerging. 

The first weekend Lithuanian schools were founded ia the late 
1940s. From 1949, classrooms were improvised in parish halls, private 
homes, unused school facilities and backyard garages, where classes 
were held for a few hours on Saturday or Sunday mornings. Teachers 
were recruited from qualified Lithuanian migrants who had worked as 
certified educators in schools and universities in Lithuania, as well as 
migrant volunteers versed in Lithuanian literature and history. Despite 
the initial ardour of the Lithuanian migrants to educate their children 
in the Lichuanian language and culture, the commitment of both the 
teachers and the students varied. In the 1950s the Lithuanian migrants 
were building or establishing private homes, and also constructing Lith- 
uanian cultural centres and houses. Ironically, both parents and teachers 
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were not regularly available to instruct or transport their children to 
Lithuanian weekend school. As a result, the quality of instruction was 
variable and the size of the student body fluccuated greatly throughour 
the year. 

By the 1960s, most of the Lichuanian weekend schools in the smaller 
communities and elderates around Australia had closed, due to 2 short- 
age of students. However, in the larger cities where Lithuanian migrants 
had boughr, built or rented halls and clubs, the weekend schools grew 
considerably in size. Many Lithuanian weekend schoolteachers had 
obtained certification from the state Australian education departments; 
they, then, worked side-by-side with volunteers (mainly mothers and 
priests). Also, as the economic status of the larger Lithuanian migrant 
communities improved, school libraries grew and textbooks written by 
American Lithuanian educators were purchased. Furthermore, end-of 
year stage productions in Lithuanian became progressively more elabo- 
rate in concept and execution. 

The age range of the students extended primarily from pre-school 
age ta early teens. The program of study included folk dancing, singing, 
history, geography and literature, in addition to introductory language 
classes. For the older, high school-age students, 2 curriculum was devised 
in Lithuanian Studies (Lituanistizes Kursai), based on the high school 
matriculation standards required of students in pre-W WI! Lichuania. 
In the early 1950s, these classes were available to students who had not 
completed their high school education in Lithuania or in the Lichu- 
anian high schools in the DP camps in Western Europe after WWII. 
However, graduation from these courses was not recognised outside the 
Lithuanian community. As a result, Lichuanian Suidies was intended ta 
etwich and expand che education received by the Australian Lithuanian 
youth at schools in the mainstream Australian community, which, of 
course, did not include any courses that touched upon cheir Northern 
European cultural heritage. 

The Lithuanian Studies curriculum was created officially by the 
education division of the Federal Cultural Council of the Australian 
Lichuanian Committee (Kraite Kuleiras Taryba), whose headquarters 
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were in Melbourne. This body was headed by Albertas Zubras and Anta- 
nas Krausas from 1951. The Council members had, in fact, appointed 
themselves to oversee che education of Australian Lithuanian children 
in Lithuanian culcure ar all levels (primary, secondary and projected 
tertiary). They solicited assistance from qualified Lithuanian teachers, 
university professors and other professionals (former artists, lawyers, sci- 
encists, etc.) who banded together to devise the syllabi for the various 
subjects comprising Lithuanian Studies. These detailed programs were 
applied to Lichuanian community schools in cities and centres around 
Australia on an ad hoc basis, as student numbers, interests and teacher 
availability were unpredictable from year to year. The size of the student 
body in the various Australian Lithuanian weekend schools ranged from 
a handful of students to over one hundred, and the number of teachers 
varied from one to over owenty specialised instructors in a single school. 

The Lithuanian weekend schools in Adelaide, Melbourne and New- 
castle adhered to the directives of the Federal Cultural Council directly, 
and applied them conscientiously; whereas other cities and the Lithu- 
anian Catholic parish schools functioned much more independently. 
Teachers at the Lithuanian parish schools were comprised of both 
priests and lay people; and they consistently emphasised religious stud- 
ies. Other Lithuanian weekend schools based their entire curriculum 
around rehearsing Lithuanian-language stage plays that celebrated Lith- 
uanian national holidays, or created presentations in honour of visit- 
ing church dignitaries. Children learned Lithuanian songs, dances and 
poems, with a view toward formal presentations before mixed audiences 
of Lithuanian speakers and the general public. The fact that there were 
so Many stage performances in weekend Lithuanian schools throughout 
Australia demonstrates the theatre-based interests and backgrounds of 
the migrant teachers, and also the community need to literally showcase 
their children expressing themselves with Lithuanian language and liter- 
ature. There were, however, numerous challenges that Australian Lichu- 
anian migrants faced while establishing Lichuanian-language schools in 
an English-speaking nation. 
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Weekend and parish schools 


Adelaide 


The first Lithuanian weekend school in Adelaide was established at the 
initiative of che Lithuanian Catholic priest the Rev Dr Povilas Jatulis, 
who had recently immigrated co Australia from Italy. Jaculis recruited 
qualified Lithuanian-language teachers and volunteers from the pool 
of new arrivals, and the language staff began teaching the twenty-one 
students after a schoo] grand opening in December 1949. The location 
of the Lithuanian Saturday Morning School moved numerous times, 
from one parish hall to another, until it permanently settled at the Ade- 
laide Lithuanian House in the inner suburb of Norwood in 1957. Here 
the school was able to use multiple spaces and a range of amenities, 
including che basketball] coure and auditorium. In the first few years, the 
student body tripled; more teachers were engaged and a Baltic library 
was compiled for the students. Lithuanian-language cextbooks were 
obtained from the Lithuanian community in Chicago and funded by 
donations from community members. The students followed the cur- 
ricular directives of the Australian Lithuanian Cultural Foundation in 
Melbourne, and end-of-year activities at the school exhibited [anguage 
learning with poetry readings and plays scaged for spectators from the 
Adelaide Lichuanian Community. 

In 1960 a second Lithuanian-language schoo] opened in the Ade- 
laide suburb of St Peters at che newly-formed Lithuanian Chapel of 
Saint Casimir. Teachers included parish priests and lay instructors. Ac 
beth Adelaide schools, Lithuanian language and literature were supple- 
mented with classes in the folk arts, dancing and music. At the present 
time, weekend classes continue at the Adelaide Lithuanian Cathotic 
Centre; srudents include a smal} number of third- and fourth-genera- 
tion Lithuanian Australian children. 


Brisbane 


A Lithuanian-language schoo! was opened in 1951 by members of Saint 
Mary's parish church in South Brisbane due to the efforts of Roman 
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Catholic priest, Fr Vytautas Baldidinas. However, the Australian Catho- 
lic parish administration closed the school within a year; language edu- 
cation of this sort was not deemed vital. Concurrently, a few Lithuanian 
families were living at the Wacol Family Transit Camp in a south-west- 
em suburb of Brisbane and a Lithuanian-language Saturday morning 
school also opened there in 1951. Children were also clandestinely 
taughe Lithuanian grammar, history and religion by Bal¢idinas in one of 
the barracks, as he did not receive permission from the camp adminis- 
tration to run Lithuanian-language classes. 

During the 1950s and 1960s members of the Brisbane Lithuanian 
Community created incentives for parents to send their children to the 
weekend language school by funding and supplying text books, building 
classroom furniture and offering subsidised travel. Later, in the 1970s, 
itinerant Lithuanian priest, the Rev Dr Petras Batinskas attempted to 
operate weekend classes ac the newly-established Brisbane Lithuanian 
House. Nevertheless, no consistent student participation resulted, and 
there were ne Lithuanian-language schools in Brisbane for the next two 
decades. In 1989, Dona Sadauskaité Gaylard, a second-generation Lith- 
uanian and a credentialed high school teacher, initiated Lithuanian-lan- 
guage classes that were offered co students of all ages and backgrounds. 
However, only a handful of students responded, and even fewer attended 
on a regular basis; unfortunately, the classes were finally closed. 


Canberra 


Lithuanian-language classes began in Canberra in 1952; however, they 
had no fixed address until 1958, when Liudas Budzinauskas converted 
a portion of his private home into che Lithuanian Weekend School. 
The first teachers were Vanda Zilinskiené, Rica Miseviciaré, Lilija 
Velionigkyté and Jonas Butkus. Student atrendance Huctuated and 
classes functioned on an intermittent basis, until their complete cessa- 
tion in 1974. 


Geelong 
The first Lithuanian-language school in Geelong was named after Vincas 
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Kudirka, composer of the Lithuanian national anthem. It opened in 
1951 ar a private residence in the Victoria Sureet region of North Gee- 
long where many Lithuanian migrants lived. By 1953 the school had 
relocated to the North Geelong Parish Church and, temporarily, to Bell 
Park Parish Church Hall, until che school finally sectled in the Geelong 
Lithuanian House in 1958. Well-equipped classrooms were funded and 
constructed by the patents committee. 

Lithuanian-language high school classes were created from 1952, 
but were not sustained beyond a few years. The founding teachers were 
P. Maiyiis, K. Normanciené and Algis Karpavicius. In 1963, and later 
in 1967, J. Gailius and M. Kymantas attempted to stare up courses in 
Lithuanian Studies for adolescent students. Despire the enthusiasm of 
che Geelong Lithuanian teenagers at the outset, the classes closed after 
a few sessions. Gradually student numbers of all ages decreased and, by 
the 1970s, che Geelong Lithuanians were sending their children to the 
Lithuanian-language schools in nearby Melbourne. 


Hobast 


The Lithuanian weekend school in Hobart was started in 1953 by 
Algis Kruzas and A. Kancvilas; classes were held at the Moonah Catho- 
lic Centre. The greatest difficulty for teachers was the disparate level 
of Lithuanian-language background and preparedness among the stu- 
dents. While this was not unusual, the situation was exacerbated by che 
small number of Hobart students; consequently, attendance dwindled. 
When Lithuanian priest Fr P. Bacinskas was sent co Hobart to officiate 
as the Tasmanian Lithuanian chaplain, the numbers of language stu- 
dents increased; Bacinskas’ expertise in Lithuanian language and culrure 
became a great resource for the locaji Lithuanian community. How- 
ever, after che chaplain’s departure in 1954, children’s performances of 
Lithuanian-language folk rales were staged by the Hobart Lithuanian 
Community each Christmas until 1959. After this date, al] Lithuanian- 
language schooling ceased in Hobart. 
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Melbourne 


fn Melbourne the first Lithuanian-language school was established in 
1950 by Juozas Makulis, and was housed in a number of different parish 
halls (even in their kitchens, when no other spaces were available). In 
1954 a Roman Catholic priest, Fr Pranas Vaseris, opened a second 
school ac Saint John’s Church in East Melbourne. This school expanded 
to include different class levels, from kindergarten to high school, as 
student numbers grew by the end of the 1950s. On Lithuanian national 
holidays the weekend school students performed Lithuanian dances, 
poetry and plays with patriotic themes, such as Gedimino Sapnas (Ged- 
imin’s Dream) by noted Lithuanian playwright Balys Sruoga.*! The 
school’s first instructors were Pranas Zumeris, Julia Svabaité-Giliené, 
Julia Grigaitiené and Kazimiras Mieldaiys. A school library was funded 
by the parents committee; Vytautas Salkinas was the first language 
school librarian. 

As small colonies of Lithuanians settled throughout the Melbourne 
metropolitan area, other Lithuanian weekend schools appeared. In 1951 
Antanas Krausas opened a school in his own home in Maribyrnong, 
which ran for eight years. When the Melbourne communicy acquired a 
cultural house in Thornbury, Krausas’ weekend school relocated to these 
premises. Krausas was also responsible for a second Saturday morning 
school in Altona, which commenced in 1954. Liudas Malakiinas headed 
this school, also housed in the instructor's private home. 

Lithuanian language schools continued to mushroom in Mei- 
bourne. Another school was established in 1952 at Clayton, under the 
guidance of Jonas Antanaitis. This school operated into the mid-1950s, 
and divided the curriculum between Lithuanian-language studies and 
scouting activities. Further afield, in the holiday town of Mornington, a 
weekend school ran from 1954 until 1956 in the home of A. Bakaitis. In 
1955 a parish school was opened ar St Albans and, in 1956, Melbourne 
chaplain, Fr Pranas Vaseris, helped establish an additional school in the 
home of A. Bajoras in the suburb of Glenroy. 

Since 1952 Antanas Zubras had been offering high school Lithu- 
anian language courses at Middle Park for Lithuanians who had not 
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completed cheir secondary studies in Lithuania and for those who had 
studied Lichuanian at DP camp-schools prior to their arrival in Aus- 
tralia. The first teachers were Alena Karazijiené, Juozas Kungys and 
Kosras Rindzevigius. The first graduating class finished in 1956. Stu- 
dents received certiftcates stating that they had satisfactorily completed 
courses in Lithuanian political and cultural history, Lithuanian lan- 
guage and literature and the history of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Lichuania. 


Newcastle 


The weekend school in Newcastle began in 1954, and the school’s cur- 
riculum was based on the directives of the Melbourne-based Austral- 
ian Lithuanian Federal Cultural Council. Inaugural teachers were D. 
Bajalyté, O. Stanton, Vaclovas Liiiga and J. Zakarauskaité. As the New- 
castle Lithuanian community gradually dispersed throughout the city’s 
metropolitan area, regular student attendance tapered off. Within a few 
years, the weekend school closed. The final performance by che language 
school’s noted folk dancing group, under the direction of P. Bruzga and 
B. Gasparoniené, took place at the Newcastle Town Hall in 1959. 


Perth 


There were very limited options for language training in the Perth Lith- 
uanian Communiry. In 1969 second-generation Lithuanian migrant 
Biruté Garnyté organised folk dancing classes for primary school chil- 
dren, bur these classes were conducted in English. The dance classes 
were discontinued when Garnyté migrated to the United States. Later, 
in 1982, university professor Dr Z. Budrikis conducted Lithuanian-lan- 
guage classes for high school students. However, these classes concluded 
when Budrikis migrated to the United Stares the following year. 


Sydney 
In the inner-city area of Sydney the frst Lithuanian weekend school was 


opened at the Catholic Centre on Young Street in 1949. Fr Jonas Tamu- 
lis was responsible for its opening. A year later, the school relocated to 
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Saint Joseph’s Church in Camperdown, where Lithuanian chaplain Fr 
Petras Butkus obtained permission to use the classrooms of the local 
Catholic school. Despite che fact that the Sydney Lithuanians attended 
weekly Sunday services here, student participation ac the Lichuanian 
Sunday school was irregular. However, from 1955 to 1960, the number 
of students grew considerably, as the school began performing Lichua- 
nian-language plays and poetry readings. These public presentations to 
the various Lithuanian communities in and around Sydney, such as in 
Bankstown and Wollongong, stimulated interest in language learning. 
Teachers (and theatre directors} included J. GaiZauskas, 1.B. Pranulis, 
Mrs Ivinskiené, J. Karitonas and A. Bernotaité. 

The first Lithuanianlanguage school in che western suburbs of 
Sydney was opened in 1951, at the private home of Bronius Genys 
in Bass Hill. As scudent numbers grew, Principal Juozas Ramanauskas 
temporarily relocated the school to church and communicy halls in 
the area — Sefton, Bankstown and Yagoona (sequentially). In 1958 the 
school was permanently installed in che newly-buile Lithuanian House 
in East Terrace Street, Bankstown. During the first decade, supervising 
teachers were Jurgis Reisgys and Vincas Bakaitis. When the weekend 
school celebrated its tenth anniversary, a Lichuanian-language produc- 
tion of the Charles Perrault fairy-tale Puss in Boots (Batuotas Katinas) 
was adapted and directed by Regina Ava Saudargiené, a former special- 
ist in children’s theatre and physical education in pre-WWII Lichu- 
ania. The cast of youngsters featured Liuda Apinyté, Danguolé Genyté, 
Romas Sarkauskas, Kristina Surkaité and Ramuné Zinkuté. The Lichu- 
anian press lauded the children for theit performance in a complex and 
sophisticated Lithuanian language translation. 

Ar the same time that the inner city school and the Bankstown Lith- 
uanian-language schools were established, two other schools operated 
briefly in greater Sydney. In Cabramatta, in the far west, a weekend 
school was started by Kazimiera Bitiniené in 1954; it operated for three 
years in the converted garage of che Pauliukonis family. Another school 
was opened in the private home of the Savickas family in che northern 
suburb of Ryde; it ceased operation by 1955. 
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High school student classes were started by the inner Sydney Lithu- 
anian Community in 1954 and by the Bankstown Lithuanian Com- 
munity in 1958, designed for intermediate and advanced students. By 
1961 only intermediate students were actending classes. Gradually, as 
the student body changed from first- to second-generation Australian 
Lithuanian migrants, regular attendance by both students and teachers 
decreased. As a result, weekend Lithuanian-language courses for Sydney 
high school students were formally discontinued by the lave 1960s. 


Wollongong 


Weekend classes in the Lithuanian language commenced in Wollangong 
in 1955, and took place at the Wollongong Cathedral on a monthly 
basis, The schedule was arranged by the school’s teachers, M. Gailitinas 
and P Kuras, and corresponded with the monthly pastoral visits of the 
Sydney Lithuanian chaplain Fr Petras Butkus. Despite the initial enthu- 
siasm of the Wollongong Lithuanians, by the end of 1956 the weekend 
language school closed. 


Accredited high school Lithuanian-language courses 


Throughout the 1960s Australian Lithuanian youth spoke Lithuanian 
less and less at community gatherings, ac home and, most significantly, 
among their peers. The Lithuanian language was associated with their 
parents’ generation, and success in Lithuanian at the weekend schools 
did not count toward scholastic achievement at weekday public or private 
schools. 

Lithuanian Studies classes for high school-age students were pradu- 
ally closed at many weekend schools, and only classes for primary-age 
students continued. The intensive study demanded of teenage students 
required a considerable amount of time and a sophisticated command 
of the Lithuanian language. Students were asked to read and write well 
about a range of selected subjects. The high academic standard and the 
extensive work expectations for success in Lithuanian Studies courses 
were considered too rigorous by many. Only a small number of students 
who were particularly studious, or seriously compelled by their parents, 
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' managed to complete all of the language curricular requirements. 
Various Australian Lichuanian organisations offered incentives to 
young people to continue their Lithuanian Studies. Graduates of the 
program were rewarded with monetary prizes from the Federal Execu- 
tive of the Australian Lithuanian Community, the Australian Lithuanian 
Foundation, Inc., the Mssy Pastogé Press Society and even individual 
donors; community members were determined to perpetuate Lithuanian 
language and culture in Australia. However, in the next decade, major 
positive changes occurred in Australian government programs and poli- 
cies that directly affected state education departments. As a result, the 
Lithuanian language became a formally-recognised high school subject 
that counted toward matriculation. 

In an atmosphere of nation-wide multicultural spirit in the 1970s, 
Lithuanian language courses at Australian government high schools 
were placed under the supervision of state education departments in 
New South Wales, South Australia and Victoria. That is, courses were 
initiated in locations where the population of Australian Lithuanian 
migrants was most concentrated, By the end of the decade, the Lichu- 
anian language qualified as a university entrance subject, and the exami- 
nation standards were the same as these for any other Languages Other 
Than English (LOTE) high school class in these three Australian states. 


Melbourne high school Lithuanian-language classes 


As early as 1971, Melbourne Lithuanian, Petras Sungaila, embarked on 
a mission to include Lirchuanian as one of the languages accepted for 
high school matriculation in Victoria. However, it was not until 1974 
that the study of the Lithuanian language was approved by che Victo- 
rian Universities and Schools Examination Board (VUSEB). Sungaila, 
together wich a representative from the Lithuanian community (Stasys 
Stankinavigius) and a teacher (Alena Karazijiené), conferred with Mel- 
bourne’s university instructors and the modern languages board. Ini- 
tially, secondary- and tertiary-level educators in Victorian state schools 
expressed reservations abouc the value of studying Lithuanian. In 
addition, there was a lack of solidarity on the part of the Australian 
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Lithuanian Community in allowing the Melbourne Lithuanian Com- 
munity to spearhead this development. 

In 1973 the VUSEB suggested that there might be other Lithuanian 
communities in Australia whose high school students could take the 
same standardised examination in Lithuanian during their matricula- 
tion year. In response to this possibiliry, letters of support were sent by 
Lithuanian communities in Queensland, South Australia and Tasmania. 
At first, the New South Wales Lithuanian Community refrained from 
compliance with the Victorian plan; after three years of deliberation, 
however, Sydneysiders agreed to collaborate with the project. 

Professor Jiri Marvan from Monash University evencually pro- 
posed a curricular solution thar definitively convinced the VUSEB of 
the legitimacy of the language proposal; this had a resonating effect 
in other Australian states. Marvan suggested that other migrant com- 
munities, such as the Croatian, Czech, Latvian, Polish and Ukrainian 
communities, who also wanted their own language to be a part of the 
state education system, be invited to form an education committee 
together with the Lithuanians. This group effort succeeded in promot- 
ing all six languages to matriculation subjects in Victoria, from 1974 
onward. In the first decade, the accredited Melbourne Lirhuanian-lan- 
guage teachers included V. Adomavicius, Henrikas Antanaitis, Dr K. 
Brazaitiené, D. Didziené, Danguolé Jokubaitienc, Alena Karazijiené, R. 
Svambaryté-Kenny, S. Malijauskas, J. Meiliinas, Petras Sungaila and J. 
Normantairé-Tenderiené. In short, Melbourne Lithuanians were instru- 
mental in establishing an important multicultural language initiative. 


Adelaide high school Lithuanian-language classes 

In the state of South Australia, che Public Examination Board (PEB 
SA} allowed high school students to take exams in the Lithuanian Jan- 
guage from 1975. For che firse year, students were obliged to take the 
exams issued in Victoria. The Australian Lithuanian high school stu- 
dents studied by correspondence and were coached by Elena Varniené. 
By 1976 classes taught by Viktoras Balrucis and Isolde Ira Potelairé- 
Davis were being offered at the Saint Casimir Lithuanian Parish School 
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in the Adelaide suburb of Saint Peters. Teachers soon realised that the 
Victorian-directed exams (based on a six-year high school system) 
did not match the needs of South Australian high schools (a five-year 
system). Subsequently, the South Australian Lithuanians created their 
own assessment program with the assistance of Prof Trevor G. Fennell, 
a Latvian and French specialist from Flinders University. Two landmark 
events occurred in this era. In 1978 the Lithuanian language classes 
were accepted into the Ethnic Schools Association of South Australia, 
Inc. and, in 1979, che Federal Executive of the Australian Lithuanian 
Community created a monetary award for the best Lithuanian-language 
student from Adelaide, Melbourne and Sydney. The award was named 
after a South Australian Lithuanian author, Pulgis AndriuSis.”” The first 
awardee, in 1981, was Adelaide student Sietynas Kubilius. 


Sydney high school Lithuanian-language classes 

In New Souch Wales, when the state education department set up the 
Saturday School of Community Languages in 1978, Lithuanian was 
among the initial seventeen heritage languages included in this scheme. 
Classes were taught at state government schools throughout Sydney's 
suburbs on Saturday mornings: Lithuanian was taught ac Ashfield 
Boys High School, then Bankstown Girls’ High School and finally at 
Serathfield Girls’ High School, in Sydney's inner west. In the first year, 
twency-four students were enrolled, with a senior class taught by Vida 
Kabailiené and a junior class caught by Ricardas Bukis. The matricula- 
tion-level exams used by Sydney students were set by the Victorian Uni- 
versities and Schools Examination Beard until 1979. The following year, 
Sydney Lithuanians created their own examination board, consisting 
of first- and second-generation Lithuanian migrants who had acquired 
high school ceaching credentials from Australian government institu- 
tions. They included Elena Jonaitiené, Vida Kabailiené, Anskis Reispys, 
Aldona VeS¢iinaité-Janaviciené and Elena Kiveryté-Erzikov. Incorpora- 
tion of the Lithuanian language into the mainstream curriculum stand- 
ardised assessment procedures and regularised the hours of tuition. In 
addition, the qualifications of the Lithuanian-language teachers needed 
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approval from the New South Wales Department of Education. As a 
resulc, teachers and students participating in the Lithuanian-language 
Saturday morning classes were required to make a firm commitment 
thar was monitored and recorded at each student’s weekday public or 
private school. 

During che 1980s the rigorous examination standards for Lithu- 
anian language students meant only a small number matriculated with 
high grades. The Lithuanian language students who already spoke Lith- 
uanian fluently at home succeeded with better results than chose who 
relied exclusively on the Lithuanian language instruction on Saturday 
mornings. Until the early 1990s, it was possible to enrol in the Sacurday 
morning language classes without registering for high school matricula- 
tion. Subsequently, a considerable number of second-generation Aus- 
tralian Lithuanians with limited knowledge of their heritage language, 
as well as academics from Australian certiary insticutions wich an inter- 
est in the history and etymology of Lithuanian, attended the Sacurday 
morning classes, which were offered ar no cast to students. However, by 
the mid-1990s the rules were changed; all participating students were 
registered as candidates for the New South Wales Higher School Cer- 
tificate. 

Studying Lithuanian language as a matriculation-level subject lasted 
almost thirty years in Australian high schools. By 2004 there were two 
final-year high school students enrolled in Lithuanian in Sydney, and 
four in Melbourne; but no students studying Lithuanian in Adelaide. 
The Board of Studies at the Commonwealth Education Department 
announced that, beginning in 2006, Lithuanian would no longer be 
offered as a subject for high school matriculation because there were 
fewer than fifteen Lithuanian-language students enrolled in Australia 
from 2002 to 2006. (A minimum of fifteen students per year per lan- 
guage was required for continuation.) The Lichuanian-language teachers 
at this time were Violeta Kondrotiené and Dr Luda Popenhagen. 

Over 500 Lithuanian community members signed petitions protest- 
ing this exclusion; and the petitions were sent co the Federal Minister for 
Education, Dr Brendan Nelson. However, the Australian government 
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held firm; the number of students was coo small to merit continued 
financial support (administration, teachers’ salaries, classroom usage, 
etc.) of Lichuanian-language classes. From 2006, study of the Lithuanian 
language in Australian high schools resumed its status as an extra-cur- 
ticular field of study. That is, Lithuanian-language instruction returned 
to the community weekend schools where educational standards were 
set by volunteer reachers like Sydney's Jadvyga Dambrauskiené. After 
government funding was withdrawn, the Lithuanian weekend schools 
resumed their role as the primary institutions for teaching Lithuanian 


language and culrure in Australia. 


Lithuanian tertiary studies 


Lichuanian-language tertiary institutions were projected by post-WWII 
Lithuanian migrants soon after their arrival. However, only one such 
program materialised; ic was the King Mindaugas Institute of Higher 
Learning founded in Melbourne in August 1950. It did not function 
beyond che first year, however, as there were no financial means co sup- 
port and maintain such an ambitious endeavour. In the decades chat 
followed, representatives of the Australian Lithuanian Community took 
an. alternative approach: they attempted to introduce Lithuanian-lan- 
guage courses into the curricula of existing Australian universities in the 
south-eastern states. 

In the 1960s, Melbourne Lithuanians, supported by the Federal 
Executive of che Australian Lithuanian Community and the commu- 
nity newspaper Misy Pastogé, began negotiations with academics and 
administrators at Latrobe University, Victoria to introduce courses in 
Lithuanian Studies. Antanas Krausas was the foremost representative 
of the Australian Lithuanians and Ellior Forsyth, Foundation Profes- 
sor of French, was the primary representative on the part of Lacrobe 
University. However, by 1966, all discussions ended when the proposed 
language courses were conclusively rejected. 

In 1974, an English-language publication on Lithuanian grammar 
was funded by the Australian Lithuanian Foundation, Inc., written by 
Czech-born linguist Dr Jiri Marvan, Professor of Russian at Monash 
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University. Subsequently, elements of the Lithuanian language were 
introduced into his courses in the Department of Slavic Languages 
throughout his tenure at Monash University, from 1974 until 1992. 
However, no actual program of study exclusively dedicated to the Lith- 
uanian language was created, despite requests continuously forwarded 
by Petras Sungaila (on behalf of che Melbourne Lithuanians) co the 
university's upper administration. Lack of government funding and a 
growing national trend to reduce the importance of the humanities 
in academia were cited as justifications for the formal rejection of the 
proposals lodged with Latrobe University by the Australian Lithuanian 
Community. 

Nevertheless, a quarter of a century after the first Lichuanian-lan- 
guage Institute of Higher Learning in Melbourne closed {in 1951), a 
Lithuanian-language course was offered at the Centre for Continuing 
Education at the Australian National University in Canberra, in 1976. 
Tt was taught by Gintis Kaminskas, and atcracted students from the local 
Lithuanian community, as well as doctoral students from the Australian 
National University. Visiting scholars from Asia and elsewhere were also 
interested in acquiring first-hand experience with Lithuanian language 
and culture. Unfortunately, these courses lasted only one year; the uni- 
versity administrarors deemed the student numbers too lew to warrant 
continuation, 

From 1978 through 1981 the Australian Lithuanian Foundation, 
Inc. attempted to promote the study of all three Baltic languages (Esto- 
nian, Latvian and Lichuanian} at Australian universities like Flinders 
University in South Australia and Monash University in Melbourne. 
This was in direct response to the proposal made in 1981 by the Com- 
monwealth Tertiary Education Commission, recommended by che 
Commonwealth Australian Institute for Multiculural Affairs, to fund 
twelve community languages at various tertiary education insticutions 
throughout Australia. In December 1981, the Australian Federal Min- 
ister for Education in Canberra announced that $2 700 000 would be 
made available over the next two years for curriculum development of 
new languages. However, on the recommendation of the Common- 
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wealth Tertiary Education Commission and the Australian Institute 
of Multiculcural Affairs (and possibly support from several Australian 
nniversicties},” Lithuanian was among those languages excluded from 
this 1981 scheme. All subsequent negotiations to include Lithuanian 
remained unsuccessful, despite the persistence of Lithuanian activists 
chat continued until 1988. Selected languages in this scheme at Mac- 
quarie University in Sydney included Croatian, Macedonian, Polish and 
Ukrainian, among others.”* 

In 1987 a Lichuanian Srudies Sociery was formed ar the Univer- 
sicy of Tasmania, following the efforts of Dr Algimantas Tagkiinas, who 
later acquired a doctorate from the institution. The Sociery was founded 
under the auspices of the University of Tasmania, but participation was 
open ro anyone interested in studying Lithuanian culture, history and 
politics, eicher as 2 supplement to their academic studies or their general 
interest. Despite the extra-curricular nature of the Lithuanian Studies 
Society, it inspired a significant number of graduate students to focus on 
Lithuanian subjects; the Society also produced a scholarly English-lan- 
guage publication, Lithuanian Papers, that disseminates refereed articles 
on Lithuanian themes worldwide. The journal’s first issue was published 
in 1987. 

Proposals and discussions continued between Australian Lithuanian 
academics and Australian university language departments in the new 
millennium. In 2004 representatives from the Sydney-based Australian 
Lithuanian Community Federal Executive spoke with che Languages 
Department at Macquarie University regarding the possible inclusion 
of the Lithuanian language into an existing list of languages from the 
former Soviet bloc. Macquarie University explained chat such a course 
of study would be created only if the Australian Lithuanian Commu- 
nity could subsidise the salary of a full-time lecturer in Lichuanian for 2 
minimum period of five years. Such conditions were beyond the reach 
of the Australian Lithuanian Community, however. It remains ques- 
tionable whether there would have been a sufficient number of students 
to maintain such a course of study, given thar Australian Lithuanians 
constitute a relatively small population group. Moreover, since 1990, 
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students of all ages and levels can pursue short-term or long-term study 
in Lithuanian language and culture at several different UNIVE TSitigg 


in Lithuania. An Australian university program would be welcomed, 
nonetheless. 
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NURTURING LITHUANIAN 
CULTURE IN AUSTRALIA 


Introduction 


Among the post-WWII Lichuanian migrants there were numerous art- 
ists of all genres, eager to resume professional presentations and creations 
in Australia. Actists’ credentials were not necessary for the obligatory 
manual labour required of migrants entering Australia. Nevertheless, 
fram the early 1950s, and after completing their work assignments, 
many Lithuanian performing and visual artists succeeded in establishing 
themselves professionally in mainstream Australian milieus. Other prac- 
ticing Lithuanian artists applied their creative talents within the Austral- 
ian Lithuanian Community by performing and presenting Lithuanian 
culture to their peers and to the greater Australian public. 

Australian Lithuanian migrants formed an abundance of cultural 
units: choirs, vocal ensembles, theatre groups, folk dancing troupes, 
folkloric circles and other variations. Additional organisations, such 
as Lithuanian Scouting groups, promoted Lithuanian history and 
folklore through quotidian use of the Lithuanian language. This pro- 
vided a great service to first-, second- and third-generation Lithuanian 
migrant youth, The Australian Lithuanian sports teams, who frequently 
achieved victories at national and international competitions, were 
another source of great pride in culeural heritage for their compatriots. 
Regional and national Lithuanian cultural festivals and annual sports 
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games were founded to showcase and celebrate talented New Austral- 
ians and promote fellowship among members of the Australian Lithu- 
anian Community. 


Foundations and councils supporting 
Lithuanian culture 


The Australian Lithuanian Cultural Foundation 
(Australijos Lietuviy Kulturos Fondas) 


According to the Australian Lithuanian culcural activist Ancanas 
Krausas, the need for an officially-recognised organisation to co-ordi- 
nate diasporic Lithuanian culture was already recognised in pre-W WII 
Lithuania.’ During the Lirhuanian Writers Conference at the Augsburg 
DP camp in West Germany, in July 1947, the Lichuanian Cultural 
Foundation (Lietuviy Kuitiros Fondas) was founded to nurture Lithu- 
anian culcure among Lithuanian expatriates and Lithuanians in exile 
communities. The Lithuanian Cultural Foundation’s statuces aimed to 
preserve Lithuanian culture in all its manifestations (literature, language, 
music, theatre and folklore). The inaugural Foundation committee was 
a mélange of religious leaders, scholars, architects and writers: Vytautas 
Alancas, Liudas Dovydénas, Stasys Leskaitis, Fr Stasys Yla and Vytau- 
cas Zemkalnis (father of Vytautas Landsbergis, champion of Lithuania's 
independence movement in 1990}. 

Alongside Augsburg, branches of the Lithuanian Cultural Founda- 
tion were established in other DP camps in West Germany: Ingolstadt, 
Kassel, Scheinfeld, Lubeck, Dornstadt, Schweinfurc, Freiburg, Tibin- 
gen, Reutlingen, Dettingen and Zelsheim. A group of Lithuanians who 
migtated te Australia from these camps, founded the Australian subdi- 
vision of the Lithuanian Cultural Foundation on 6 December 1948 in 
Melbourne. Just as the federal governing body, the Australian Lithu- 
anian Community, was an extension of the Lithuanian World Com- 
munity (Pasautio Lietuvin Bendruomené — see Chapter 5), the Australian 
Division of the Lithuanian Cultural Foundation (Austratijes Lietuviy 
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Kaltires Fondas) was an extension of the Lithuanian World Cultural 
Foundation. 

The firse task of che Australian Lithuanian Cultural Foundation 
was to develop courses in Lithuanian Seudies for the recently arrived 
migrants. In consultation with former Lithuanian school teachers and 
university professors, che Australian Division of the Lichuanian Culcural 
Foundation aspired to open the King Mindaugas Institute of Higher 
Education,? publish textbooks and manage school curricula (including 
political studies, language and religious studies) for Lithuanian weekend 
schools throughour Australia. Projecting into the more distanc future, the 
Australian Lithuanian Culrural Foundation entertained plans co set up 
preschools, Sunday schools, university-level courses, adult education and 
art and Jiterature museums. They also aimed to sponsor literary evenings, 
field-trips, libraries and fund stipends for young Lithuanian scholars. 

Within cwo or three years of operation, the executive committee of 
the Australian Lichuanian Foundation realised that most of these pro- 
jects would noc materialise due, primarily, to a lack of consensus of 
support from Australian Lichuanian migrants. In pre-WWII Lithuania 
such undertakings had been the responsibility of governmenc officials 
or their appointees; in post-WWII Australia migrant volunteers had 
insufficient time, energy and funds to execute such plans. Most former 
DPs were preoccupied with basic survival issues: settling into a career or 
profession and acquiring a private home or suitable residence. 

In spite of numerous logistical difficulties, the Lichuanian Cultural 
Foundation created chapters in all major Australian cities by the mid- 
1950s. Nonetheless, by the end of the decade all of them had been dis- 
solved. During the 1960s, fund drives and book sale fundraisers were 
held by the Australian Lithuanian Cultural Foundation founders, but 
they did not succeed in reviralising the Foundation. The Adelaide chap- 
ter was liquidated in 1958 after its leader Ancanas Rokételé, a noted 
visual artist in che Australian and Lithuanian art scenes, migrated to the 
United States in 1955. During his brief tenure in Australia, Rikitelé 
successfully intraduced his own arcwork to the Adelaide general public, 
and also introduced Lithuanian musical genres on local radio stations. 
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The Geelong chaprer lasted until 1955, mainly owing to the initiative 
of one individual, L. Bertadius. He took it upon himself to acquire 
Lichuanian-language books, magazines and journals from international 
and national sources, and distribute them to constituencies throughout 
Australia. The Sydney chapter never fully succeeded in functioning as an 
autonomous unit and closed down in 1953. Finally, in 1973, the Foun- 
dation’s funds were officially handed over to the Austrafian Lithuanian 
Federal Executive Committee. 

The most influential and productive centre of the Cultural Founda- 
tion had been in Melbourne, and it was the last to close. In 1954 the 
Australian Lithuanian Cultural Foundation donated a complete set of 
the Lirhuanian Encyclopedia to the Public Library of Victoria and in 
1957 numerous books about Lithuania were handed over to the Mel- 
bourne City Library. Many other attempts co integrate Lithuanian cul- 
ture into the greater Australian society failed, however. For example, a 
proposal co publish an English-language version of the life and works 
of internarionally-noted Lithuanian visual artist and compaser M.K. 
Ciurlionis did not materialise> Eventually the Australian Lithuanian 
Culrural Foundation was replaced by the Federal Cultural Council of 
the Australian Lithuanian Community (Kraito Kuitires Taryba) in a 
slow phasing-out process that started at the end of the 1950s and lasted 
almost two decades. 

The founding members of the Cultural Foundation proposed activi- 
ties linked directly to their own areas of professional expertise. In a sense, 
many of the Cultural Foundation’s aspirations had not been realistic, as 
ample monetary assistance was not available. Perhaps some of their goals 
were self-serving; migrant artists, linguists, professors, teachers and 
writers within the Cultural Foundation rightly sought professional sat- 
isfaction through Foundation projects. Earned respect was often denied 
in mainstream Australian life. Whatever the motives, the founders of 
che Cultural Foundation accomplished many of their intended goals. 
They promoted Lithuanian cultural activities throughout Australia from 
1949 to 1958, and in so doing, helped create a base for all future cul- 
cural developments. 
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The Federal Cultural Council 
(Kraste Kulttiros Taryba) 


The above-mentioned Australian Lithuanian Cultural Foundation was 
an independent organisation, not appointed or sanctioned by the Fed- 
eral Council of the Australian Lithuanian Community. Subsequently, 
in 1957, the Federal Executive of rhe Australian Lithuanian Commu- 
nicy moved to replace it wich the Australian Lithuanian Federal Cultural 
Council (Kratte Kuieiros Taryba). The main objectives of the new Cul- 
cural Council, however, remained the same as those of its predecessor: to 
encourage, co-ordinate and develop Lithuanian culrure and Lithuanian- 
language education in Australia. The Federal Executive appointed a team 
— Vaclovas Ratas (painter and graphic artist), Pajauca Pullinen (a repre- 
sentative from the Australian Lithuanian Students’ Society) and Vincas 
Kazokas (poet and journalist} ~ co recruit members to the first Austral- 
ian Lithuanian Federal Culcural Council. The Council's inaugural steer- 
ing committee consisted of Kazimieras Kavaliauskas {choral conductor 
and mathematics teacher ac Sydney Grammar School), Vincas Kazokas 
and Teresé Reispiené (a university student in pre-W WII Lithuania}. As 
a result of their combined efforts, an Australian Lichuanian Arts Festival 
(Austratijos Lietuviy Meno Dienos) was held in Sydney in 1960. 

By the mid-1970s the Federal Cultural Council no longer func- 
tioned as the primary nurturer of Lithuanian culrure in Australia. That 
rale was assumed by the newly established Australian Lithuanian Foun- 
dation, Inc. The Federal Cultural Council then merged with che Edu- 
cational Council of che Australian Lithuanian Community. However, 
in 1988, the old structure returned and the Cultural Council and the 
Educational Council were reactivated as separate units. This change was 
motivated by a resurgence of interest in Lithuanian culcure and language 
among Australian Lithuanians, in support of the growing Independence 
Movement in Lithuania in the late 1980s. 

During this vibrant period, Melbourne Lithuanian Dana Baltutiené 
was at the helm of the Australian Lithuanian Culcural Council; she 
organised five concerts and recordings of Lichuanian performing artists 
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in Lichuanian communities around Australia. In 1989 a Lichuanian- 
language theatre festival was held in Adelaide, which fearured perfor- 
mances by che internationally renowned Youth Theacre of Lithuania and 
director Eimuntas Nekrogius. The following year, represencatives from 
the Australian Lithuanian Federal Culraral Council (Viktoras Battutis 
and Isolde Podelaité-Davis) travelled to Vilnius, Lithuania to participate 
in the first National Lichuanian Cultural Congress following independ- 
ence in March 1990. Representatives contacted the Ministries of Cul- 
ture and Education in Vilnius to convey the message that Lithuanian 
language and culture had survived and thrived on the opposite side of 
the globe in Australia. 


The Biennial Australian Lithuanian Days 
(Australijos Lietuviy Dienos) 


Exhibitions by Lithuanian visual artists and performances by Lithuanian 
choral groups, dance ensembles and Lithuanian-language theatre com- 
panies were officially integrated into end-of-year meetings of the Aus- 
tralian Lithuanian Community Federal Council from che first gathering 
in Sydney in 1950. During the annual (1950-52) and later biennial 
(1954 present) assemblies of the ALC Federal Council, the program- 
ming of cultural activities was initially eclectic and unstructured. This 
changed when the Federal Cultural Committee formally declared the 
formation of the Australian Lithuanian Arts Days (Australijas Lieruvig 
Meny Dienes) in 1960. The Federal Culcural Committee converced an 
enthusiastic and festive assembly of artists, performers and writers into 
a programmed and organised spectacle of considerable proportion. The 
highlight of the first year was a performance by the combined Lithua- 
nian choirs from New South Wales, Souch Australia and Viccoria before 
a packed auditorium at the Sydney Town Hall. In addition, there were 
theatre performances, folk dancing concerts, youth calene nights, art 
shows and folkloric displays in diverse venues throughout the Sydney 
metropolitan area. All of these presentations occurred in the evening; 
during the day chere were sports competitions by teams from each Aus- 
tralian Lithuanian community. The large-scale success of this inaugural 
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event set 2 long-standing prerogative; efforts were made to repeat similar 
exwavaganzas at each following assembly of the ALC Federal Council. 

By 1961 a new steering committee of the Federal Cultural Coun- 
cil was elected, chaired by Jonas Zinkus. Although the committee was 
Sydney-based, representatives from Adclaide and Melbourne were also 
appointed. The range of culcural events was expanded to include literary 
readings, photography exhibits and philatelist displays, as well as ple- 
nary meetings of special interest groups like the Australian Lichuanian 
Architects and Engineers Society, Friends of Lithuanian Ballet and the 
Australian Lithuanian Language Teachers’ Association. The tude of che 
week-long celebration was abbreviated to the Australian Lithuanian 
Days (Australijos Lietuviy Dienos} in 1961. 

The Australian Lithuanian Days and che Australian Lithuanian 
Sports Games were scheduled concurrently during the final week of 
December, when the ALC Federal Council assembled. This was effec- 
tive for several reasons. Firstly, it fostered unity and solidarity among all 
the ALC constituents — an objective of the ALC statutes. Secondly, it 
provided a practical solution for these participants involved in all areas 
of the Australian Lithuanian Days — the cultural activities, sports games 
and ALC governance — by meeting at the same time in the same place. 
Thirdly, it enhanced social exchanges among Lithuanian migrants, their 
families and other Australians interested in Lithuanian culture and lan- 
guage. In the 1980s, Bronius Straukas, a post—W WT] Australian Lithu- 
anian migranr and long-standing veteran of the festivities, reflected: 
Actending the Lichuanian Days has a refreshing effect. It’s as if you've 
cleaned off the dust accumulated over many years of exile." 

By che face 1986s, when Lithuania was on the eve of regaining its 
independence from the USSR, subtly and ironically the Lithuanian Days 
showed evidence of integration into mainstream Australian culcure. The 
December 1988 Australian Lirhuanian Days were heid in Adelaide, and 
Lithuanian flags flew in the main street of the South Australian capi- 
tal city, as if chey were very much ar home. For the grand opening of 
the week-long celebration, three generations of Australian Lithuanian 


migrants marched through the city centre wearing national Lithuanian 
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costumes and carrying folkloric icons that boldly signified cheir ethnic 
heritage. At the concert of combined Australian Lithuanian choirs, the 
evening opened with the Australian national anthem, rather chan the 
traditional Lithuanian national anthem. The choirs then proceeded with 
a celebration of Lithuanian music and song. 


The Austratian Lithuanian Foundation, Inc. 
(Australijos Lietuvin Fondas, Inc.) 


Insufficient funding had been the primary cause for the decline and 
eventual closure in 1957 of the Australian Lithuanian Culrural Founda- 
tion, Therefore, many of its plans to develop and nurture Lithuanian 
cultural activities and institutions in cities and towns around Australia 
did not eventuate. During the 1967 assembly of the Federal Council 
of the Australian Lithuanian Community in Adelaide, a proposal was 
made co replace che Culcural Foundation wich the Honorary Remem- 
brance Foundation (Garbés ir Anminime Foundation), whose sole put- 
pose would be to accumulate project funds. However, this did not 
evenruate, and after further discussion at the biennial assemblies of the 
Federal Council, the Australian Lithuanian Foundation was instated in 
1972. Its founding members were J. Alekna, V. Jakutis, J. Meilitinas, A. 
Mikaila and Albercas Zubras. The statuces of the Australian Lithuanian 
Foundation consisted of fourteen brief paragraphs confirming allegiance 
to the Australian Lithuanian Community. In summary: 


The Australian Lithuanian Foundation will execute the 
instructions and resolurions of the Federal Council of the 
Australian Lithuanian Community, and every two years will 
provide a financial report and a summary of future plans for the 
allocation of its funds, The report will be racified by the Federal 
‘Council of the Australian Lithuanian Community? 


Models for this sort of foundation already existed in post-WWII Lithu- 
anian communities in the United States and in Canada. The Lithuanian 
cultural foundations in these countries had proven very successful in 
obtaining significant contributions from generous Lithuanian migrants. 
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Following several sizeable bequests willed to the Australian Lithu- 
anian Foundation, on 1 December 1977 the organisation officially 
became the Australian Lithuanian Foundation, Inc. Its mission stated: 


The Australian Lithuanian Foundation, Inc. has been created 
to encourage, support and nurture Lithuanian national culture, 
art, education, and other cultural activities within the federal 
boundaries of Australia, and to publish all kinds of newspapers, 
periodicals, books and brochures, as they are required. 


One donor who made very large contributions to the Foundation was 
Kazimieras Butkus, whose Sydney-based business Funerals of Distinc- 
tion was all too frequendy patronised by the local Lichuanian commu- 
nity from che 1970s. As the number of applications submited directly 
to the Foundation began to increase, in 1979 the Foundation instigated 
an agreement with the ALC Federal Council thar all requests (individual 
and organisational) for funding would be considered if endorsed by the 
local executive committees where the applicant was in residence. 

In its early years of operation, the Australian Lithuanian Founda- 
tion, Inc. funded diverse projects, including the book Modern Lithua- 
nian Declension by Monash Universicy Professor Jiti Marvan, published 
by Michigan University Press, 1978. The following year the Foundation 
sponsored Lithuanian community celebrations throughout Australia to 
fete the four-hundredth anniversary of Vilnius Universicy (founded in 
1579) and the owo-hundredch anniversary of the death of Kristijonas 
Donelaicis (1714-79), Lithuania's first published author. Monies were 
provided to che Melbourne Lithuanian Library for the purchase of over 
2000 additional books and periodicals. Furthermore, the Foundation 
became the guardian of the Ancanas Krausas collection of biographies, 
historical accounts and other specialised rexts about Lithuania, dating 
from pre-W Wil. 

Compared to the considerable sums of money raised by its sister 
foundations in Canada and the USA, the Australian Lithuanian Foun- 
dation, Inc. acquired relatively small amounts of funds for the spon- 
sorship and promotion of Lithuanian culture in Australia. In a critical 
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self-analysis, the Foundation offered the following explanations: firstly, 
Australian Lithuanian business people had not been as financially suc- 
cessful as their North American peers; secondly, the Australian Lith- 
uanian population is significantly smaller than its North American 
counterparts; thirdly, at first donations to che Australian Lithuanian 
Foundation, Inc. were not tax-deductible; and fourthly, many Austral- 
ian Lithuanians donated money in support of Lithuanian culture to 
foundations other than the Australian Lithuanian Foundation, Inc, 
That is, they sometimes sent their donations to the National Lithuanian 
Foundation, USA (Fautos Fondas} or the Lithuanian Foundation of the 
USA (UAV Lietuviq Fondas}. 

Individual recipients of Foundation stipends and scholarships 
between 1980 and 1990 have included research papers by Aldona Judka 
for ‘Lithuanian Literature in Australian Libraries’, Jonas Meilidinas, fr fer 
‘Contrasting Science Paradigms in Studying Immigrants: A Lithuanian 
Case-Study’, Rimantas Kabaila for “Traditional Lithuanian Architecture’, 
and Dana Baltuciené for her honours thesis ‘Lithuanians in Melbourne 
1947-1980". Australian Lithuanians who received prizes for their con- 
tributions co Lithuanian culture in Australia included Sierynas Kubil- 
ius (Adelaide), Jonas Mockiinas and Biruré Praimucaité (Melbourne), 
Eugenijus Stankevicius (Perth) and Vida Viliiinaité (Sydney). A sampling 
of more recent projects funded by the Australian Lithuanian Founda- 
tion, Inc. includes several English-language publications, for instance, 
the booklet entitled A Migrant Story, by Giedrius and Susan Dryia. A 
full list of recipients fram 1972 to the presenc day is available at the Mel- 
bourne Lithuanian Community Library in North Melbourne. Currency, 
the Foundation's beard of directors is chaired by Algirdas Simkus, OAM. 

Since Lithuania regained its independence in 1990, some Australian 
Lithuanians have proposed that the Foundation transfer its existing funds 
to Lithuania, for the purpose of supporting cultural projects there. The 
issue remains unresolved: are the hard-earned fruits of che Lithuanian 
migrants labours best utilised to continue the promotion of Lithuanian 
culture in Australia, or should monies be sent for further development of 
atts, culture and social welfare in an independent Lithuania? 
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The Lithuanian Co-operative Credit Society: Talka Limited 


Actedit union with the mission to assist the Australian Lithuanian Com- 
munity in preserving and promoting its cultural heritage, as well as to 
enhance the financial growth of individual constituents, was founded in 
Australia a decade after the arrival of post-WWII Lithuanian migrants. 
Using the model established by the Canadian Lithuanian Community, 
Melbourne Lithuanian Liudas Barkus investigated the viability of a sim- 
ilar credit co-operative in Australia. Barkus initially proposed the idea 
in 1960; however, after much debate and deliberation, the Lithuanian 
Co-operative Credit Society, Talka Limited, was officially opened a year 
later, on 15 July 1961, at the Melbourne Lithuanian House in Thorn- 
bury. The credit union opened with a starting capital of £115 ($230), 
and its founding members were Liudas Barkus, Vytautas Bartuska, Fer- 
dinandas Guias, Juozas Kalnénas and Juozas Sniras. 

The Lithuanian credit union obtained permission from the Victo- 
rian government to allocate 10 per cent of its profits to the Australian 
Lithuanian Community for the development of its culural activities. 
(The credit union had requested permission to contribute the entirety 
of its profits; however, that proposal was denied.) The distribution of 
Talka’s Funds to needy Australian Lithuanian cultural units proved to be 
a daunting task. By the early 1960s, ten years after the Australian Lichu- 
anian Community's investiture, contrasting ideological and political 
factions emerged in centres around Australia, including in Melbourne 
where Talka was based. Subsequently, the credit union was challenged to 
prove transparency and not show favouritism for any particular Austral- 
ian Lithuanian cultural group(s} when distributing irs 10 per cent prof- 
its. According to individual associate accounts, Talka aspired to promote 
solidarity within che Australian Lithuanian Community by creating a 
trustworthy reputation.’ 

In 1975 an Adelaide branch of Talka opened at the Lithuanian 
House in Norwood, at the initiative of Viktoras Baltutis, Juozas LapSys 
and Vytautas Neverauskas. The Adelaide Lithuanians were also reluctant 
to completely crust che professionalism of the co-operative during its first 
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years of operation. Gradually, however, the opportunity to bank in the 
Lithuanian language during Sunday operating hours became (and still 
is) a sizeable attraction to the Adelaide Lithuanian clientele. A Sydney 
Talka branch was opened at the encouragement of the Melbourne exec- 
utives Viva Alekna, Povilas Balcutis and Juozas Sniras. The prospect of 
opening a separate Sydney credit union, independent of its Melbourne 
forerunner, had been raised earlier by several Sydney Lithuanians; this 
did not come to pass, however. In 1978 a branch of Talka opened in 
Sydney at the Lithuanian House in Bankstown. Its first administrative 
committee consisted of Mykolas Petronis, Mindaugas Sumskas and 
Aleksandras Danta, who was later replaced by Anskis Reisgys. 

From che 1980s, Talka found it difficult to attract a younger cli- 
entele, The number of first-generation users was declining, as was the 
overall active membership in the Australian Lithuanian Community. 
The Melbourne head office engaged the services of Brigita Karazijiené, a 
representative of the Australian Lithuanian Youth Federation, with the 
purpose of altering Talka’s image and attracting younger clients (twenty- 
to fifty-year-olds). Karazijiene’s efforts to expand the customer base for 
the co-operative proved so successful chat an unprecedented number 
of loans were processed in the 1988-89 financial year. The impressive 
record set by the Melbourne head office was also due to the dedica- 
tion and efforts of Audrius Balbata, A. Bladzevicius, Paulius Jokubaitis, 
Zigmas Jokubaitis, Algis Liubinas, Jonas MaSanauskas, Algirdas Simkus, 
Kathy Strachan, Tricia Woodcock and Simone Adams. In Adelaide, Talka 
services were supplemented by additional personnel, including Leonas 
Gerulaitis and Dalia Kaminskiené, and further developed in Sydney by 
Elé Kains-Satkauskaicé, Teodoras Rotcas and Vytenis Sliogeris. 

After Lithuania regained its independence in 1990, Talka set up 
ties with Lithuanian banks in 1992. This development was the result 
of mediation by Melbourne director Viva Alekna and the Lithuanian 
World Community activist Gabrielius Zemkalnis, a post-WWII Aus- 
tralian Lithuanian, brother of Vytautas Landsbergis (leader of Lithu- 
ania'’s independence movement Sgjudis). In the new millennium Talka 
has continued, without interruption, to contribute 10 per cent of 
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community. 


Australian Lithuanian cultural organisations 


Australian Lithuanian choirs 


When Immigration Minister Arthur Calwell mec the first transport ship 
of post-WWII Mass Migration Scheme migrants at Port Melbourne on 
7 December 1947, the Lithuanian contingent had a male choir (formed 
en route to Australia) who greeted Calwell with Lichuanian songs. The 
performance served as overture to the grand concert role that choral 
performance would play in public gatherings of the Australian Lithu- 
anian Community. 

Lithuanian-language singing groups and ensembles burst forth 
and blossomed at transit camps and work sites in cities and in remote 
rural or desert areas — wherever Lichuanian migrants were completing 
their avo years of indencured labour. When these migrants consoli- 
dated in cities and towns, qualified choral conductors and accompanists 
(professionally-trained in Lithuania) surfaced to rehearse and lead the 
choirs. The community choirs served as creative outlets for enthusiasts 
of Lithuanian music and song, and also improved the quality of life and 
unity of the community. Lithuanian-language concerts featured at most 
celebrations and commemorations of noteworthy Lithuanian national 
days, and attracted large audiences. The performances also enriched the 
greater Australian community, introducing chem to Lithuanian lan- 
guage and culmure. 

When the first Australian Lithuanian song festival transpired in 
Sydney in 1960, seven choirs performed classical and traditional Lith- 
uanian-language compositions and songs. Several of the Lithuanian 
choirs continue to operate today; some choral singers can proudly claim 
continuous participation since migration to Australia in the late 1940s. 
In early years, the chorisrers were exclusively former DPs of Lichuanian 
heritage. However, after a decade in Australia, non-Lithuanian spouses 
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and neighbours also joined. Some non-Lichuanian singers and accom- 
panises became (and remain) featured performers ac choir concerts 
within the Australian Lithuanian Community. The evolution of Lithu- 
anian community choirs chroughout Australia traces a dynamic history, 


Adelaide choir 


‘The first public showcase of Lithuanian-language song in Adelaide was 
a performance by cight male singers at Saint Francis Xavier's Cathedral 
in 1949; the newly-arrived migrants sang co commemorate Lithuania's 
Independence Day, 16 February. The Adelaide Lithuanian choir Zitu- 
ania was officially established later the same year when Vaclovas Simkus, 
trained and experienced as a choir conductor in Northern Europe, settled 
in Adelaide. Prior to migration, Simkus had studied choir conducting at 
the Kaunas and Vilnius Conservatories in Lithuania; he larer conducted 
Lithuanian singers at DP camps in post-war West Germany. The Adelaide 
choir initially consisted of male singers exclusively, but by 1953 the choir 
was mixed, numbering over forty men and women. Litvania regularly 
performed at the Australian Lithuanian Days, and toured Lithuanian 
communities throughout the country. Local concerts in greater Adelaide 
entertained general audiences in schools, hospitals and clubs, as well as 
tegional communities during national holidays and gatherings. 

The choir's repertoire consisted of more chan one hundred Lithu- 
anian folk songs and compositions. Highlights included extracts from 
Ceslovas Sasnauskas’ ‘Requiem’ and Lithuanian-language cantatas* com- 
posed by Bronius Budriiinas with text by poet Bernardas Brazdiionis. 
Both Budriiinas and Brazdtionis were émigrés who left DP camps in 
West Germany for the United States in the late 1940s. 

A number of the Lituana choir members were noted professional 
singers in Europe before migrating to Australia. Fluent in six languages, 
soprano Ancanina Binkeviciité-Gutiuviené trained in conservatories in 
Kaunas, Vilnius and Paris, then performed in opera houses in Estonia, 
Lacvia and Lithuania; she was also a singing teacher throughout the 
Baltic region. Guciuviené settled in Adelaide in 1951, sang on ABC 
tadio and eventually taught classical singing at the Adelaide College of 
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Music. A second accomplished singer was Paulius Ratenis, who tained 
at music conservatories in Kaunas and Vienna, and later sang princi- 
pal roles at the Innsbruck and Srurtgart operas. In Adelaide, Ritenis 
performed on Australian radio with other Lithuanian singers, notably 
Elena RakSteliené, and then established a professional career with Opera 
Australia which continued until the early 1980s.’ 

In 1969 former choir soloist Genovaité Vasiliaukiené succeeded 
Simkus as conductor of Adelaide's Lituania. Vasiliauskiené’s tenure as 
choir conductor lasted until 1982, when Vytautas Straukas assumed the 
post. Then, in 1988 Nemyra Masiulyté-Stapleron took the helm of the 
choir. Straukas had previously conducted the Melbourne Lithuanian 
Choir, and Stapleton had conducted the Adelaide Lithuanian Church 
Choir, started by Simkus in 1963. Second-generation Lithuanian musi- 
cians like Rasa Kubilitité have contributed significantly to the on-going 
success of Lituania, as an accompanist and assistant conductor. Many 
migrant singers have stayed with the cheir from its inception; first-gen- 
eration migrant and choir member Vytautas Opulskis, for instance, con- 
tinues to perform with Litwenia in the new millennium; Jonas Pocius is 
the current conductor. 

Ic is important to note chat in che early 1950s, other accomplished 
Adelaide Lithuanian conductors created smaller choral groups, such as 
the mixed octet led by Jonas Zdanavicius. Performances by this ensem- 
ble at the Adelaide Town Hall were received with great enthusiasm by 
the general Australian public, and prompted broadcasts of Lichuanian- 
language choral music by the ABC. However, the fame of this octet was 
short-lived; che conductor and half of the celebrated ensemble relocated 
to Canada and the USA by the mid-1950s. 


Brisbane choir 

As carly as 1949 the Brisbane Lithuanians formed a choir, under the 
directorship of Pranas Budrys; a year later Kiemensas Stankinas 
assumed leadership as choir conductor. Both musicians were recent 
migrants to Australia, and over the next decade Budrys and Stankinas 
intermittently conducted the Brisbane Lithuanian Choir. Subsequently, 
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in 1958, Stankiinas exclusively conducted the Brisbane ensemble. From 
the outset, the number of singers rarely exceeded thirty. Nevertheless, 
che choir performed at Lichuanian community gatherings, represented 
the Brisbane Lithuanians at multicultura! concerts in Brisbane's Festival 
Hail and participated in artistic programs with other migrant groups. 
For example, they collaborated with the Captive Nations Association 
to draw attention to Soviet occupation of countries in the eastern Bloc, 

In the 1980s Juozas Kigkinas and Biruré Mikuziené alrernated as 
conductor of the Brisbane Lithuanian Choir. Kigkinas assumed full 
responsibilities in 1986; he persisted wich performances and ensured 
the life of the choir into the 1990s, despite steadily decreasing mem- 
bership. When first-generation Lithuanian migrant musicians were no 
longer available as choir accompanists, second-generation Lithuani- 
ans Rata Ziukelyté, Katrina Einikyté, Julija Stelmokairé and Virginija 
Stankiinaité stepped in to assure musical continuity. 


Canberra choir 


The tenure of the Canberra Lithuanian Choir was brief; Aufra (Dawn) 
apcly named, enlightened from 1964 until 1974. Established at the ini- 
tiative of conductor Pranas Darius and administered by A. Alyta, A. 
Andriuska and P. Martigius, singer membership reached approximately 
forty men and women. Most were first-generation Lithuanian migrants. 
The Canberra Lithuanian Choir performed regularly at community 
functions, in collaboration with other migrant groups in the region, 
and on local ACT television. 

In the beginning, female singers wore Lithuanian national costumes 
in performance. In the late 1960s, however, they began wearing contem- 
porary clothing decorated with folkloric motifs. This ‘modern’ trend was 
quickly emulated by Lithuanian chairs throughout Australia?" Despice 
Canberra Choir's attempts co update its image in the early 1970s, the 
majority of second-generation Canberra Lithuanians were not atcend- 
ing performances or volunceering to participate. In the end, Canberra 
choral enthusiasts were obliged to travel to other Australian Lithuanian 
communities where live choral activities were thriving. 
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Geelong choir 


From 1952 several vocal ensembles were assembled in Geelong to per- 
form at community gatherings. A male octet and a small orchestra 
were founded by musician R. Norvydas, as well. Lacer, in the 1950s, 
migrant musicians and singers M. Kymantas, D. Paliulis, P. Renkaus- 
kas, A. Steponavicius and R. Zenkevicius organised occasional choral 
performances for che Geelong Lithuanian Community and for other 
migrant community groups. Musical support was offered, for instance, 
co the Baltic Nations Association, on behalf of che Geelong Lithuanian 
Community. Finally, in 1961, R. Zenkevicius, a Melbourne Lithuanian, 
conducted a larger ensemble of Geelong Lithuanian singers at the open- 
ing of the annual Lithuanian Sports Games. 

The 1961 performance attracted Lithuanian singers in the Gee- 
long Lithuanian Community to formally establish a choir in 1962. M. 
Kymantas conducted the choir until 1969, when J. Juska toak over. 
Juska succeeded in further lifting artistic standards of the choir to wide 
public acclaim and great respect among Geelong Lithuanians. However, 
Juska’s tenure ended chree years later in 1972; his departure was fol- 
lowed by a brief hiatus in the Geelong choir’s activities, due to insuf- 
ficient numbers of available singers. 

The Geelong Lithuanian Choir reassembled in 1974 once more 
under the esteemed leadership of M. Kymantas. Then, in 1981 G. 
Giesberg-Ivagkeviziaté, formerly the organist for the Geelong Lithua- 
nian Children’s Choir, took up the baton. By this time many of the first- 
generation migrant singers were aging; their commitment was wavering 
and attendance became irregular. As a result, the Geelong Lithuanian 
Choir’s performances declined in number and were often under- 
rehearsed. However, a new surge of vitality in Geelong's choral history 
occurred in 1990 when Grazina Burokaité-Pranauskiené was invited 
by M. Kymantas to assume the role of choir conductor. Burokaité- 
Pranauskiené had recently migrated from Lithuania to Australia after 
the 1990 fall of the Soviet regime. This welcomed newcomer to the Gee- 
long Lithuanian Community was energetic and eager to apply che con- 


ducting skills and techniques she had recency acquired in Lithuania." 
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Ac the outset some Geelong Lithuanians voiced scepticism about 
Burokaité-Pranauskiené’s motives for migrating to Australia and her 
suitability to lead the migrant community choir. Many new arrivals of 
the 1990s were initially regarded wich suspicion, irrespective of profes- 
sion or cade. The new Geelong conducter also had initial concerns and 
doubted the choir’s musical potential and singing abilities. Nonetheless, 
mutual reservations dissolved over time, particularly ance performances 
of the Geelong Lithuanian Choir received positive feedback. Acknowl- 
edged artistic achievements at the following biennial Australian Lithu- 
anian Days in 1992 secured the establishment of a solid rapport and 
harmonious ensemble. Ac the present time, Aldona Scano conducts the 


Geelong Choir. 


Melbourne choir 


The history of the Melbourne Lithuanian choirs and singing ensem- 
bles is kaleidoscopic in the diversity of its repertoire (classical, folk and 
popular songs) and in its multicude of professionally-trained musicians 
and singers (trained prior to or after migration to Australia), Conduc- 
tor Petras Morkiinas was the first Melbourne Lithuanian to organise an 
ensemble; in 1949 he established a male choir of twenty singers that 
performed at church services and community gatherings. 

Later the same year, former members of the semi-professional Lith- 
uanian music performing croupe, the Ciurlionis Ensemble, including 
Leonas Baltriinas and J. Liutkuté, arrived in Melbourne. In pre-W WII 
Lithuania and the post-war DP camps the Ciurlionis Ensemble was 
renowned for the high standards of its dancers and singers; in Australia 
the former performers attempted to found a Melbourne Lithuanian 
Choir. Finally, in 1951, the choir was officially instated, taking che name 
Aidgs (Echo); Albertas Celna was the conductor. However, the Aides 
choir disbanded in 1956, and soon restructured under the name Daines 
Sambaris (A Gathering of Song). The choir performed on Australian tel- 
evision and for che greater public at the Ballarat Song Festival and at the 
Moomba Festival in Melbourne. At live presentations for migrant and 
English-language audiences, Melbourne Lithuanian Alena Karazijiené 
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provided multilingual introductions co the Lithuanian-language reper- 
toire of classical and folk sangs. 

In 1977 Celna handed the baton co Dana Levickiené, who con- 
ducted the Dainos Samburis at the American and Canadian Lithuanian 
Song Festival in Toronto in 1978. The Melbourne Lithuanians were 
among an assembly of fifty-four Lithuanian choirs, numbering 1400 
migrant Lithuanian singers from all over the world. Upon the Mel- 
bourne choir’s return to Australia, Biruté Pragmutcaité, Petras Morkinas 
and Vytas Straukas shared the conducting role. Between 1981 and 1983, 
in a wave of patriotic fervour, the Melbourne choir toured Lithuanian 
communities in Brisbane, Canberra, Hobart, Newcastle and Sydney, 
where performances received standing ovations from diverse audiences. 
In 1982 Straukas left Melbourne to become co-conductor for the Gee- 
long Lithuanians and Morkiinas resumed leadership of the Melbourne 
Men's Octec (Melburno vyry oktetas); subsequently, Levickiené returned 
permanently to share conducting duties with Prasmutaité. 

Featured soloists in the Melbourne choir included singers trained in 
Lithuanian conservatories and opera companies before they migrated to 
Australia. Former singer with the national Lithuanian Opera and Ballet 
Company, Magduté Zilinskaicé-Aukétikalniené, was later joined by pro- 
fessionals Jurgis Rubas and Vincas Zdanavicius. Second-generation Aus- 
tralian Lithuanian soloists Biruté Kymantiené and Virginija Bruozyté 
performed with the Melbourne choir from the 1980s, and accompanists 
Zita Praimutaité and Pettas Ceina played for national and international 
tours. 

Many singers, conductors and accompanists associated with the 
Melbourne Lithuanian communicy choir formed ancillary singing 
ensembles (in folk, popular and religious genres). The Melbourne Lith- 
uanian Church Choir, established in 1961, is one example. Singing 
in Lithuanian and Latin, the church choir regularly performed at che 
Sunday masses attended by che Melbourne Lithuanian Roman Catho- 
lics. J. Jugka, an accomplished church organist who had migrated from 
England to Australia in 1960, became the church choir’s first conductor. 
A few years later he was replaced by Petras Morkinas, who was assisted 
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by other conductors and accompanists, many of whom were leaders in 
the Melbourne Lithuanian Community Choir Dainos Sambaris. 

Liaudés Ansamblis (Folkloric Ensemble} was founded by Danuré 
Simankevidiené in 1977; it recreated ancient monodic Lithuanian folk 
songs typically sung in rural areas. The group's North American tour in 
1978 received praise from international musicologises; unfortunately, 
the singers dispersed within a few years. More than a decade later, in 
1989, Aiena Karazijiené, Danucé Simankevidiené and Broné Staugaitiené 
formed a new folk ensemble, consisting mainly of vocalists, who had 
not previously performed with the Melbourne Lithuanian Choir. The 
ensemble's repertoire of centuries-old songs and dance music captivated 
the interests of second- and third-generation Melbourne Lithuanians. 

In 1979 the Melbourne Lithuanians formed a sextet of unique Lith- 
uanian stringed instruments called £enk/és (traditional, hollow wooden, 
trapezoidal instruments varying in shape, design and number of strings}. 
Originally Erna Duoniené was the sextet’s leader. When che group ceased 
performing in the mid-1980s, Stasys Eimutis (an instrumentalist with 
the once-famous Ciurlionis Folk Ensemble in pre-W WII Lithuania} 
who hand-made the kankéés in Melbourne, organised a new company of 
first- and second-generation Melbourne musicians. This latter ensemble 
provoked great interest among folk musicians of diverse ethnic back- 
grounds; they still perform today during biennial celebrations of the 
Australian Lithuanian Days. 


Newcastle choir 


With the assistance of Sydney Lithuanian choir conductor Kazimieras 
Kavaliauskas and the encouragement of Sydney Lithuanian chaplain Fr 
Petras Burkus, the Newcastle Lithuanians formed a community choir in 
1955. The conductor, Stasys Zukas, who trained and worked with the 
Copenhagen Lithuanian Academic Choir in Denmark before migrating 
to Australia, led che Newcastle Lithuanian choir for ewency-three years. 
The Newcastle Lithuanians did not have a community house or cul- 
cural centre, and as a result choir rehearsals occurred in Zukas’ private 
home. However, Zukas and the majority of men and women singing 
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in the choir were shift-workers in Newcastle industry — a circumstance 
which greatly interfered with their availabiliry for regular attendance at 
rehearsals and even performances. Nevertheless, the choir consistently 
participated in che biennial Australian Lithuanian Song Festivals, and 
also sang on regional Newcastle radio and television. When the New- 
castle Lithuanian choir ceased all activities in 1978, former conductor 
Zukas organised the Zakarauskas family singers to supply Lichuanian- 
language concerts of popular songs. The group provided Lithuanian 
songs and music at commemorations of national Lithuanian holidays 
organised by their Newcastle compatriots into the 1990s. 


Perth choir 


Since che 1950s the Perth Lichuanian Catholic Singers performed inter- 
mittently in small groups for the Perth Lithuanian Community and 
for other migrant groups in town. The principal choir conductor was 
church organist, Viktoras Skrolys. In 1988 Sydney Lithuanian priese, 
Fr Alfonsas Savickas conducted a small ensemble of male singers from 
Perth at the Australian Lithuanian Days in Adelaide. When Savickas 
departed for New Guinea in 1989, structured Lithuanian choir activi- 


ties permanently ceased in Perth. 


Sydney choir 

In 1954 a call was made for singers to join the Sydney Lithuanian Choir 
by Pranas Sakalauskas, on behalf of the Sydney Lithuanian Commu- 
nity Executive Committee. Forty-four singers responded, aad Jonas 
Gaizauskas was invited as choir-conductor; Gaizauskas was succeeded 
by Algis Plukas later in the year.’? Many of the Sydney singers had per- 
formed with choirs before migrating to Australia. They had been profes- 
sionally trained and looked forward to exercising their singing skills in 
the Lithuanian community on weekends. The first rehearsals took place 
at St Joseph's Parish Hall in the inner Sydney suburb of Camperdown. 
The choir was appropriately named Daina (Song), and in 1957 Kazi- 
micras Kavaliauskas (Cavaluoski) became the conductor. Working as a 
mathematics teacher at Sydney Grammar School by day, Kavaliauskas 
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was an English-born, Lithuanian-trained musician; he was already an 
accomplished choral conductor upon arrival in Australia. During his 
tenure Daina performed Latin, Latvian and Esronian-language songs in 
addition to classical and traditional Lithuanian-language songs. 

In 1969 Bronius Kiveris assumed direction of the seventy singer- 
strong ensemble. At the opening ceremonies of the new Sydney Opera 
House in 1973, Kiveris conducted Daina as part of the Shell National 
Folkloric Festival. In the early 1970s, when che Sydney Lithuanian 
Choir formed a women’s choral unit, second-generation Lithuanian Zita 
Belkusé, a voice student at the Sydney Conservatorium of Music, was 
appointed conductor. In 1978, another second-generation Lithuanian, 
Algis Laurinaicis, a multi-talented musician, became Kiveris’ assistant. 

As the scope of the Sydney Lithuanian choir expanded to include 
frequent national cours, performances on television and concerts with 
other migrant choirs, administrators were recruited from among the 
singers. Administrative leaders included Dana Ankiené, Antanas Kra- 
milius, Edvardas Lagaitis, Pranas Nagys and V. Svasidnaitis. Among 
other duties, chey co-ordinated rehearsals and travel arrangements. By 
the lace 1980s, two other second-generation Lithuanians came forward 
to share conducting duties: Biruté Aleknaité, a singer with the Daina 
choir since 1979 and Justinas Ankus, a Sydney-trained organist. Their 
tenute as conductors continued into the new millennium; Aleknaité 
conducts the Sydney Lithuanian choir to the present day. 

Since the 1980s, featured soloists with Daina have included a 
number of second-generation singers like Gradina Zigaicyté-Hurba. 
New Australians from che 1940s and their spouses continue to serve 
the choir; while non-Lithuanian soloists have included Dutch Austral- 
ian joseph Blansjaar and Australian migration lawyer Garry Penhall. 
Polish-born pianisc Wojciech Wisniewski has accompanied the Sydney 
Lithuanian Choir locally and on tour in the laste decade. 

When Lithuania regained its independence in 1990, the Sydney 
Lithuanian Choir performed live before television cameras at the Sydney 
Lithuanian Club, Bankstown. Their program of tradicional Lithuanian 
songs created a colourful backdrop image and unique soundtrack to the 
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news Commentaries by Australian journalists describing the withdrawal 
of Soviet forces from Lithuania. 

A folk ensemble called Sutartiné (Harmonisers) formed in 1982. 
Consisting exclusively of first-generation Lithuanian migrant women, 
this 4 cappella group specialised in recreating eighteenth and nineteenth 
century monodic songs. Ac the outset Paulius Ricenis (a Lithuanian 
singer with Opera Australia and a specialist in ancient Lithuanian music) 
trained the women in harmonies and modes of the antique, chant-like 
melodies. Singers also relied on their childhood memories in Lithuania 
to assemble a repertoire of otherwise-forgotten songs performed for 
Lithuanian communities and the general public throughout Australia. 
Second-generation Australian Lichuanian musicologist, Rasa Kubilitité- 
Mauragiené, made extensive recordings of the ethnic Lithuanian music 
performed by Swtartine. 


Folk dancing 


Lithuanian folk dancing was staged in Australia soon after the arrival 
of the first transport of post-WWII migrants at Bonegilla Training and 
Reception Centre in 1947. A group of Lichuanian men prepared a tradi- 
tional dance as part of the artistic program for visiting guests, Australian 
Immigration Minister Arthur Calwel} and Melbourne’s Roman Cacho- 
lic Archbishop Dr Daniel Mannix, on 17 December 1947.14 The folk 
dance performed ar this concert, ‘Ozelis (‘The Young Goat’), required 
considerable athletic prowess to execute the humorous, balletic leaps 
and jumps. Perhaps, in the eyes of the government officials, che physical 
agility of the migrant dancers was an affirmation of their readiness to 
excel as manual labourers in Australia. 

Folk dancing, an ancient tradition practiced in the Baltic region 
since medieval times, was originally a form of social dancing for both 
adults and children, particularly popular in rural areas. It was accom- 
panied by folk instruments and often supplemented with singing. By 
the twencieth century, Lithuanian folk dancing was choreographed by 
classically trained dancers and was elaborately staged for urban audi- 
ences, often with narrative components. In the DP camps after WWII, 
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Lithuanian folk dancing became emblematic of the lively, energetic cul- 
ture and robust national identiry. It was rhis tradition chat the Lithu- 
anian migrants incroduced to Australia upon and since their arrival in 
1947. 

In the transit camps and later in the Australian Lithuanian com- 
munities throughout Australia, new arrivals performed Lithuanian folk 
dances for each other and the general public at celebrations of national 
importance. From the outset, folk dances were popular with Austral- 
ians, attracting newspaper and television coverage with their visually- 
engaging drama and expression. In addition to the intricately patterned 
choreography (paired and round dances based on rituals and rural work 
images}, dancers always wore colourful, authentic national costumes in 
performance. Foundation Australien Lithuanian choreographers and 
dancers were a fine mixture of amateurs, professionals and physical edu- 
cation teachers trained in pre-WWII Lithuania. 

As the Australian Lichuanian communities grew, Lithuanian folk 
dancing groups formed in weekend schools and as independent cul- 
tural units. They staged dance concerts and often performed with the 
Australian Lithuanian choirs at national and international festivals. The 
physical demands and stamina required for the ‘spore’ of Lichuanian 
folk dancing attracted {if not required) youthful participants. New 
dancers were frequently recruited from the ranks of Australian Lithu- 
anian school children, scudent groups and sports teams. Recent dancers 
have been second- and third-generation Australian Lithuanians whose 
sometimes marginal fluency in the Lithuanian language has not been an 
issue for rehearsals and performances. The call for young dancers persists 
today, as members of the adult companies retire. 


Adelaide folk dancing 


In Adelaide the proponents of organised folk dancing were V. 
Ratkevicius, B. Lapsiené, M. Baronaité-Greblitiniené and J. Songaila as 
accordionist. The first performances occurred in 1949 ac the Woodville 
work camp near Adelaide, presented primarily for Australian audiences. 
In 1969, when V. Straukas assumed leadership, the group adopted the 
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name Zilvinas (the name of a sea-serpent king in a Lithuanian folk- 
tale).!5 When V. Vencius took charge in 1975, he cransformed the group 
ro a folk ensemble with its own orchestra. Zilvinas performed scenes 
from traditional rural life; for example, they staged iconic folk events 
like match-making and weddings. When Vencius retired in the 1980s, 
B. Sabeckis took over the leadership; and, in 1989, Straukas returned as 
choreographer of the Adelaide folk dancers. Zilvinas has continued to 
perform at local and national Australian Lithuanian festivicies into the 
new millennium; at present Zita Rata Sankauskiené and Tany Pocius 


share leadership roles. 


Brisbane folk dancing 


The Brisbane Lithuanian folk dancing group began in 1949 under che 
leadership of Adomas Laukaitis. Later, A. Rupkalvis, O. Kacinskiené, 
A. Aldiauskas, M. Grigalevidiacé, J. Platkauskas, R. Platkauskiené, V. 
Maligauskiené and accordionist V. Lorencas rotated responsibilities 
as dance teachers and group managers. In 1986, Katryna Einikyté- 
Milvydiené took the lead and showcased the Lithuanian folk dancing 
group at the Brisbane Warana Arts Festival and at Brisbane's Expo ’88, 
before a vast international audience. Efforts to re-form a group in the 
new millennium have not succeeded; in anticipation of a future ensem- 
ble, the Brisbane Lithuanians have already selected the name Zilvytis (an 
intricate Lithuanian folk dance). 


Canberra folk dancing 


In Canberra, Lithuanian folk dancing groups formed and continued 
on an ad hoc basis from 1949 until the 1960s, when Rama Geniené 
and Laima Zilinskiené took over as choreographers. In che mid-60s che 
youth dancers named their group Ratefis (Little Circle}, and by the next 
decade a second group of even younger dancers was established. In the 
late 1970s an adult group {parents of Lithuanian youth dancets) created 
the group Audéjélé (The Little Weaver — the name of a complex Lithua- 
nian folk dance). This group represented the Canberra Lithuanians at the 
Australian Lithuanian Days, and annual Canberra multicultural festivals. 
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Geelong folk dancing 


Lithuanian folk dancers participated in organised ensembles from 
1950 to 1975 in Geelong, under the leadership of Romas Zenkevitius, 
P. Kiimiené, $. Ciéauskas, Mecys Davalga, Algirdas Karpavicius, L. 
Bungarda, Stasé¢ LipSiené, Elena Jomantiené and accompanist Maryté 
Manikauskaité. In 1965 the Geelong group took the name Suétinis (The 
Turner — in honour of a choreography considered Lithuania's national 
folk dance ar the beginning of the last century). Eventually, che group 
restructured and emerged as Sefupé (a major river in Lithuania) in 1973. 
Two years later, the group officially disbanded; however, Birucé Gailiitté- 
Liebich, che Sefupé group's instigator, continued to stage Lithuanian 
folk dances for the Geelong Lithuanian Community, intermittently, 
upon request into the 1990s. In 2011 Loretta Tigani and Regina Bindo- 
kas head the Geelong folk dancers, consisting of two groups, Geguté 
(Cuckoo bird — noted in Lithuanian mythology) and Linas (Flax — used 
traditionally for clothing and in Lithuanian folk art). 


Melbourne folk dancing 


Performances of Lithuanian folk dancing, choreographed by Regina Ava 
Saudargiené, were initially presented in 1949 at Melbourne Lithuanian 
Community gatherings and for che general public. By 1951 Algirdas 
Karpavicius became the primary instructor; the group named itself 
Atéalynas (literally ‘new plant growth’). Agzaiynas was invited to perform 
in the Opening Ceremony of the Melbourne Olympic Games in 1956. 
Unfortunately, after the Soviets suppressed the Hungarian Revolution 
the same year, participation of Lithuanian (and other ethnic) dancers 
was cancelled by the Olympic Organisational Commintee. Nonetheless, 
the Lithuanian folk dancers performed for the Australian public at Mel- 
bourne Olympic Games venues later in December. 

The first Melbourne children’s group was farmed by D. Zdanavitiené 
in 1956 at the Lithuanian parish weekend school. Two years later, 
Halina Statkuviené took the helm and remained the group's leader for 
the next fifteen years."* By 1964 the group was performing publicly 
at Melbourne Lithuanian Community gatherings, and had taken the 
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name Gintaras (Amber). Gradually, former dancers (first- and second- 
generation Melbourne Lithuanians and their non-Lithuanian spouses} 
became the teacher-leaders: M. Spokeviciené, J. Jablonskis, Brigita 
Karazijiené, Jonas Sadauskas and Pamela Sadauskas. From 1989, Dalia 
Statkuté-Ancanaitiené became the primary choreographer for the next 
fifteen years (as had her mother, Halina Scatkuviené).”” In 1990, Ginta- 
ras travelled to Vilnius, Lithuania with the intention of participating in 
the first National Folkloric Festival after Lithuania’s regained independ- 
ence. However, only a handful of the fifty-four Australian Lithuanian 
folk dancers succeeded in passing the still-persistent Soviet military and 
customs blockades, barring their participation in the festival.'* In the 
new millennium Valda Soliman and Zita Sukyté are the leader-teachers 
of Melbourne's Gintaras. 

A second Melbourne folk dancing group, Klumpakajis (Wooden 
Clog Dance), was formed in 1963, thanks to the efforts of four young 
women: J. Normantaité, A. Pyragyté, J. Pyragyté and R. Zizyté. The first 
teacher was Melbourne-based Lithuanian folklorist Alena Karazijiené,'? 
who transferred leadership the following year to Algirdas Simkus.” 
During Simkus’ tenure Xiumpakojis performed in the Melbourne 
Moomba Festival and at Melbourne University’s Open Days. In 1971 
Vytas Straukas took over and remained in charge for the next six years. 
In 1978, the directorship went to Anclé Morkiiniené, a former dancer 
with the Canadian Lithuanian group Gpuataras (tile of a craditional 
wedding dance). Despite acclaim for its artistic performances, Xiumpa- 
kojis definitively dispersed after two more years of performances. 


Perth foik dancing 


Organised folk dancing in the Perth Lithuanian Community endured 
only briefly, berween 1980 and 1984, under the supervision of E. 
Stankevidius, R. Valiukénas and L. Kigkyté. The folk dancing group was 
called Satrija (a famed hill in Lithuania and reputed home to pagan 
deities). In 1982, G. Klimaityté and A. Pluéaité commenced teaching 
children’s Zaidimai (dance-games} to a small group of second-generation 
Australian Lithuanian youngsters; however, this group did not continue 
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raining. From 1984, B. Garnyté-Radzivaniené stepped in to organise 
groups of young girl dancers who performed at Perth Lithuanian con- 
certs and for che greater Australian public at cultural festivals through- 
out the city, until the end of the decade. 


Sydney folk dancing 


In Sydney, the first Lithuanian folk dancing group was Gintaras (Amber), 
formed in 1949 under the direction of D. Paltarokairé and Vytas 
Asevicius. Shortly after, Regina Ava Saudargiené took over as leader of 
the group with musical accompanists Algis Plukas, Edis Dubinskas and 
Jonas Zubrickas. In 1960, Marina Osinaité and Alfonsas Alciauskas 
became the leader-teachers; however, an ancillary group (mainly stu- 
dents) developed in 1972, calling itself Grandinélé {a waditional chain- 
like dance). This ensemble was directed by Gediminas Sauka. Resuming 
the name Gintaras, the group performed ac the Sydney Opera House in 
1977, 

By this time, Regina Ava Saudargiené had returned to teach folk 
dancers with Kajus Kazokas and Rimas Milaias as trainee folk dance 
instructors. In 1979, Kazokas took over as manager-teacher of Gintaras. 
During this same period Marina Osinaité-Cox formed an alternative folk 
dance group for the growing numbers of second-generation Australian 
Lithuanian children and adolescents in Sydney; many youths were too 
young co participate in the pre-existing student-dominated group. The 
new ensemble named itself Sdeurys (Whirlwind) in 1977, and wichin a 
few years, Sééurys was the only functioning folk dance group in Sydney, 
with approximately sixty dancers. The repertoire of folk dances was age- 
appropriate; it catered to young children with Zeidimai (dance-games), 
and high-school-age youth with challenging, more complex movement 
patterns with paired and round dance choreographies. Former dancers 
Jonas Biretas and Darius Gakas assisted Osinaité-Cox wich instruction, 
and Jonas Zubrickas and Petras Virzintas played accordion at rehearsals 
and performances. The dance group acquired an extensive wardrobe of 
national costumes, largely thanks to the efforts of Nijolé Stagioniené. 
Edita Kymantaité-Siutz coached the young dancers in folk singing, as 
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well. Throughout the 1980s and 90s, the Sydney folk dancing group 
staged montages of traditional Lithuanian rural life (weddings, mid- 
summer feasts, etc.), performing with live musicians and singers. By the 
lare 1990s, Osinaité-Cox’s daughters, Marina and Kristina, assumed the 
direction of Sa&urys. For the Sydacy-based Australian Lithuanian Days 
in 2000, Dr Luda Popenhagen choreographed the S#kurys youth group 
and Kristina and Marina Cox trained the adult dancers; the Cox sisters 


continue to lead the group in the new millennium. 


Theatre 


The frst performance of Lichuanian-language theatre in Australia was 
produced in Adelaide in 1949, directed by Paulius Rutenis, and aptly 
titled The First Cafl (Pirmasis Skambutis}." The play was a Lichuanian 
translation of a French drawing-room comedy, and was selected because 
it was the only Lithuanian-language script the new arrivals had in their 
possession.” Eventually, newcomers accumulated an assortment of Lith- 
uanian-language plays {original Lithuanian plays and others in tansla- 
tion — classical and contemporary) which had been staged in pre-WWII 
Lithuanian theatres and Jater in European DP camps. In Australia, expe- 
rienced theatre specialists (actors, directors and playwrights), already 
established and even cenowned in Lithuania, performed alongside ama- 
teurs in newly-formed Lithuanian theatre troupes. Migrant audiences 
eagerly attended the Lithuanian-language performances in Australia. 
For many, Lithuanian theatre was a viable means of perpetuating their 
native language in this seemingly-remote new country.”> Others wel- 
comed Lithuanian-language theatre as a relief to the daily difficulties 
of communicating in English in their adopted homeland. Lithuanian 
theatre troupes were quickly created in the more populous Lithuanian 
communities of Adelaide, Melbourne and Sydney. 


Adelaide Lithuanian theatre 


After the enthusiastic reception of the first Lithuanian-language play 
in Adelaide in 1949, a semi-professional theatre group was formed in 
the Adelaide Lichuanian Communircy. When Juozas Gutius, former 
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director-in-chief of National Lithuanian Radio, arrived in Adelaide in 
1951, he instigated the Adelaide Lithuanian Theatre Studio (Lietuviy 
Teatras-Studija Adelaidéje). For the next seven years, Gucius taught 
acting skills to members of the Studio, and staged rwenty-rwo plays 
(original Lithuanian-language texts and translations). In 1952 the 
Studio performed three one-act comedies in English at the Adelaide 
Theatre Festival, to considerable acclaim by the Australian public and 
the local Adelaide press for their clarity of English pronunciation and 
European acting style. The Studio's highlight production was a Lith- 
uanian-language version of the French classic by Moliére The School 
for Wives (Mokykla Zmonoms) in 1958, which succeeded in impressing 
French scholars at Adelaide University.” 

During this same period, an alternative theatre troupe formed in the 
Adelaide Lithuanian Community that produced exclusively Lithuanian 
plays. In 1958, the ewo theatre groups merged, naming themselves the 
Adelaide Lithuanian Theatre (Adelaidés Lieruviy Tatras}. Gradually the 
new group's repertoire changed; only plays written by Lithuanian authors 
in Australia, North America or pre-WWII Lithuania were staged. The 
cheatre company renamed itself Vaidila (a pagan priest) in 1968 when 
J. Neverauskas and J. Venslovavicius took over as directors. Eventually, 
Vytautas Cpulskis (set-designer, actor and director) and Vikcoras Bal- 
tutis (playwright and director) assumed the leadership rolies, from the 
1970s onward. By the 1990s, second-generation Adelaide Lithuanians 
were performing in Lithuanian-language plays beside their elder peers, 
In the new millennium, Vaidiéa has continued intermittently, featuring 
dramas that commemorate Lithuania's medieval history, presented for 
Adelaide Lithuanians and on tour to Lithuanian communities through- 
out Australia. 


Melbourne Lithuanian theatre 

The first Lithuanian-language plays were staged in Melbourne ar the 
request of che Executive Committee of the Melbourne Lithuanian Com- 
munity, who encouraged the new arrivals to be involved in all forms of 
Lithuanian culture. As a result, in 1950 Petras Morkiinas directed a lyri- 
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cal piece romanticising Lithuanian rural life, which then inspired more 
Lichuanian-language theatre productions. Melbourne Lithuanian adult 
and children’s theatre groups staged original pre-WWII comedies, such 
as The Aunt from America (Teta if Amerikos). Translations and adapta- 
tions of fairy cales like Andersen's A Travelling Companion, as well as 
classical Lithuanian ballads and legends like Jararé and Kastytis®, were 
also staged. A dance-theatre version was choreographed and directed by 
Danuté Nasvytyté in 1951; Nasvytyté later opened a dance school in 
Melbourne where expressive dance classes were taught, as well as courses 
in art history and dramatic literature. 

In the mid-1950s, a former actress with the Siauliai State Theatre 
in Lithuania, Gailiuté Klupéairé-Gasiiiniené, directed the Melbourne 
Lithuanian amateurs prior to her migration to England. In 1959, J. 
Babkaitis briefly became the Melbourne Lithuanian Thearre’s director, 
and gave it the name Auira (Dawn). For the next two decades, two 
women directors, ¥. Kruziené and M. Gylyté produced full-length plays 
and extracts of contemporary, historical and religious plays for the Mel- 
bourne Lithuanians. 

In the 1980s, second-generation Melbourne Lithuanians Algis 
Karazija, J. Maganauskas Jr, P- Kruzas and A. Praackiinas wrote and 
directed musical comedies {original music by M. Simankevicius) and 
multimedia satires addressing cultural identity problems faced by Mel- 
bourne Lithuanian youth. Their theatre imitated Australian television 
programs, with an inventive dialogue that was a blend of English and 
Lithuanian. The Melbourne Lithuanian Youth Theatre productions 
were immensely popular with Melbourne Lithuanian audiences. By the 
1990s, the Melbourne Youth Theatre expanded its repertoire to include 
Lithuanian-language plays written by playwrights outside their own 
company membership.”” 


Sydney Lithuanian theatre 


The Sydney Lichuanian Youth Theatre Studio was founded in 1951 
by Regina Ava Saudargiené, who trained Sydney Lithuanian fitst- and 
second-generation children in theatre arts. At first, Saudargiené mainly 
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staged extracts of Lithuanian foik tales. In 1961, however, the Bank- 
stown Lithuanian Weekend School invited her co direct full-length 
productions of Lithuanian and international folk and fairy tales. The 
Sydney Lithuanian Youth Theatre continued to stage plays until 1975. 

A Sydney Lithuanian theatre company featuring adult performers 
started in 1954 when a group of Sydney Lithuanian theatre aficionados 
performed a popular pre-WWiII comedy called A Stippery Half-Million 
(Slidus Pusmilijonis). The production was directed by Stasys Paulauskas 
and, in the following year, the group formally named itself Atzada (liter- 
ally, ‘a new growth’). The performers were a mix of students, amateur 
actors and former professionals like Ksana Dauguvietyté-Sniukétiené 
(an actor in the Kaunas and Vilnius National Theattes before migrat- 
ing to Australia), and also Lithuanian painter and set designer Henri- 
kas Salkauskas, who would become one of Australia’s eminent migrant 
artists. 

For the next ten years, Atgada produced Lithuanian- and English- 
language authors in translation. The productions were staged in profes- 
sional theatre venues, such as the Independent Theatre, North Sydney 
and the Capitol Theatre, Bankstown. In 1961, when Atzaéa relocated 
permanently to the Bankstown Lithuanian House Dainava, members of 
the Sydney Lithuanian Community questioned why che Sydney Lithua- 
nian Theatre's repertoire included so many non-Lithuanian playwrights 
in translation, rather than original Lithuanian authors. A few years later, 
the Sydney Lithuanian Theatre temporarily closed. 

After almost a decade, the Sydney Lithuanian Theatre reopened in 
1974 with the following directors: Stasys Skorulis, Ksana Dauguvietyté, 
Julius Dambrauskas and Paulius Ritenis. The theatre kept the name 
Atéala, and continued ta produce familiar English-language playwrights 
like Neil Simon and Tennessee Williams (translated by Australian Lith- 
uanian writer Elena Jonaitiené), as well as classical and new scripts by 
Lithuanian authors like Algirdas Landsbergis, Kostas Ostrauskas and 
Pranas Pusdesris. Daiva Laburyté-Bieri, an actress in many of Atéada’s 
previous productions, began to direct in 1985, and by the following 
decade only Laburyté-Bieri and Dambrauskas remained as directors. In 
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1994 Atéala hosted a touring production tided Displaced Persons, per- 
formed by a company of theatre scudents from the University of Kansas, 
devised and directed by Drs Ron Popenhagen and Luda Popenhagen. 
Displaced Persons featured three generations of Lithuanian women 
forced to leave their homeland at different times during the twentieth 
century. By the late 1990s, the Sydney Lithuanian Theatre had ceased all 
activities, after successfully performing Lithuanian-language theatre for 
local audiences and other Australian Lichuanian communicies. 


Scouting 


When the USAT General Heintzelman, the first transport ship from 
Europe, docked in Fremantle on 28 November 1947, there were forty- 
six Lithuanian Scouts (men) and seven Lithuanian guides (women) 
among the migrants who disembarked on Australian shores. On that 
first day, the Lithuanian Scouts met with Australian Scouting officials 
to organise a campfire on the Western Australian seacoast; and on the 
second day, che Lithuanian Scouts were interviewed on Perth radio 
during the Australian Scouting HalfHour.”* By 1948, the Lithuanian 
Scouts and Guides had formed troops, held summer camps and par- 
ticipated in Australian and international Scouring jamborees. The first 
regional director of the Australian Lithuanian Scouts was Borisas Dai- 
nutis, who had arrived in Australia in 1947. 

Scouting in Lithuania was introduced in 1918; however, it was 
banned from 1940 onward by the invading Soviet regime, and then 
banned once again by Nazi forces from 1941 to 1944. When the Sovi- 
ets returned to Lithuania in 1944, Scouting continued to be prohib- 
ited. In the DP camps after WWII, the Lichuanian Scouting movement 
was re-established with a great deal of enthusiasm as, for many refugees, 
membership was an act of defiance to the war-time occupiers of their 
homeland. When Lithuanian Scouts made the customary Scouting oath 
to obey God and country in the camps, they were free to openly declare 
allegiance to Lithuania and also to acknowledge the existence of a god 
(rwo things which risked punishment and deportation in contemporary 
Lithuania). After migrating to Australia, the Lithuanian Scouts celebrated 
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their freedom to practise Scouting traditions and express their commit- 
ment to Lithuania, without any fear of retribution. In addition, che 
Lithuanian newcomers in Australia were able to use Scouting as another 
vehicle for teaching their children about their Lithuanian heritage. 

Lithuanian Scouting troops in Australia were gender-mixed (Scouts 
and Guides) from the outset. By the early 1950s, Lithuanian Scouting 
troops had been established in al] major Australian Lithuanian commu- 
nities. The Adelaide troop was named after Lithuania's capital Vidnins, 
and was formally instated in 1953 with Vytautas Neverauskas as troop 
leader. The Canberra troop, called Baltija (che Baltic}, was formed in 
1962 with P. Pilka at its head; Rimas Kerairis and Vidas Labutis were 
assistants. Geelong chose the name Satrija (a hill famed for pagan dei- 
ties) and was founded in 1954 wich F. Jarinkevicius as its first troop 
leader. The Melbourne Lithuanians formed a troop called Dziugas (Joy, 
a man's name) with A. Liubinskas as leader. In Perth, the woop Sarénas 
(a hero in historical literature) was formed in 1958 under the leader- 
ship of L, Beitmanas. The Sydney Lithuanians formed the troop Ausra 
(Dawn) in 1949, following initiatives by Elena Laurinaitiené and Terese 
Reisgiené, with A. JakStas as leader. 

Each Australian Lithuanian Scout croop regularly organised meet- 
ings, excursions and annual summer camps in national parks and other 
public venues. The summer camps were opportunicies for Australian 
Lithuanian Scouts to immerse themselves and their children in an ambi- 
ence of Lithuanian culcure and language for rwo weeks of every year, 
while observing the formal rites and rituals of international Scouting. 
The Sydney Lithuanian Scouts owned their own campsite in the far 
western suburb of Ingleburn, purchased in large part by pre-W WII Aus- 
tralian Lithuanian migrant Jonas Kelertas. Lithuanian Scouts in other 
Australian cities leased campsites from mainstream Australian Scout 
troops. At the summer camps, Lithuanian folkloric motifs were used ta 
decorate camp entrances, paths and tents, and the Lithuanian language 
was incorporated to teach young people abour Lithuania's history, geog- 
raphy and customs, as well as che international laws of Scouting. 

In che first rwo decades after their arrival, Australian Lithuanian 
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Scours participated in international Scour gatherings in Australia and 
overseas. Examples include the world Pan-Pacific Jamboree in Grey- 
stanes, New South Wales in 1952-53, where Algis Plukas and Algis 
Bucinskas represented the Australian Lithuanian Scouts. In 1959, Algis 
Dudaitis led the Australian Lithuanian contingent to Mt Makiling in 
the Philippines and, in 1960, Antanas Krausas attended a global Scour 
meeting in New Delhi, India. The following year, Romas Cibas attended 
the international Rover Moot in Clifford Park, Victoria on behalf of che 
Australian Lithuanian Scouts. From the 1960s, contingents of Austral- 
ian Lithuanian Scouts travelled to internationa! Lithuanian Scout jam- 
borees that occurred every four years in the United States and Canada. 

Since Scouting was officially reinstated in Vilnius, Lithuania in 
1989, groups of Australian Lithuanian Scouts have attended meetings 
and international summer camps in Lithuania. In Australia, the Austral- 
ian Lithuanian Scouting movement has continued to operate (albeit on 
a greatly-reduced scale) into che new millennium. Currently, second- 
generation Australian Lithuanian Scout leaders are being replaced by 
their offspring, although Henrikas Antanaitis, a post-WWII migrant, 
remains the national leader. Ac meetings and annual summer camps, 
the Lithuanian language is still spoken in formal ceremonies, and Lichu- 
anian culture scill contextualises ali programs and activities. 


Sports organisations 


Physical education programs and competitive sport clubs were well- 
established in pre-W' WII Lithuania. They were Jarer resumed by refu- 
gees in the DP camps, and then continued among Lithuanian migrants 
when they arrived in Australia. Excellence in sport was a source of great 
national pride for Lithuanians, whose relatively small country had 
already broken records and earned gold medals at internacional games 
and European championships, since the 1930s. Many of the post— 
WWIL Lithuanian migrants in Australia were accomplished athletes, 
such as Janas Pyragius, a professional glider pilot in Lithuania in the 
1930s, a physical education teacher ac the Gross Hesepe DP camp in 
West Germany, a !abourer in a timber-yard in Adelaide and then cura- 
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cor of the Adelaide Lithuanian Museum. Here Pyragius created a plaque 
listing all the Lithuanians who had participated in Olympic Games in 
the twentieth century; he added the inscription: “How many unknown 
blood-brothers have been carrying the Olympic flame under foreign 
flags??? Orher post-WWII sportsmen included chess grand-master 
Romeas Asiauskas; all-rounder in basketball, soccer and table-rennis 
Vosylius Jer3ovas; record swimmer Alexas Kozeniauskas; tennis player 
Kostas Bagdonas and basketball champions Leonas Petrauskas and Leo- 
poldas Kepalas.* 

In Australian transit camps and work sites the Lithuanians formed 
sports teams to challenge other migrant ethnic groups and local Austral- 
ian players. In 1948, basketball enthusiast Vytautas Sutas formed the 
first Lichuanian basketball team, Signa/as (Signal), while completing his 
two-year labour contract in Lithgow, NSW. By the following year, Suras 
was selected to play on the NSW baskecball team, and eventually was 
chosen to be part of the Australian national team's starting-five. Another 
successful migrant athlete, Pranas Mikulicius (Pran Mikus), earned mid- 
deweight boxing tides in 1949 while still working as a bonded labourer 
(a tree cucter) in Gisborne, Victoria. Mikus went on to become Vic- 
torian middleweight champion in 195] and 1954. Other Lithuanian 
sports men and women also won medals in Australian competitions, 
and several were invited to participate in national competitions in chess, 
soccer, swimming and tennis within a few years of coming to Australia. 

The Australian Lithuanian Physical Education Association (Aus- 
tralijos Lietuviy Fizinio Aukléjimo Sqjunga or ALFAS) was founded in 
1950, thanks to the initiative of Leanas Baltriinas. ALFAS was the Aus- 
tralian branch of che Lithuanian Physical Education and Sports Associ- 
ation, formed earlier in DP camps to nurture sporting activities among 
Lithuanian men and women in exile. During the same year, Baltrinas 
organised the first inter-city basketball competition between Lithu- 
anian players from Adelaide, Canberra, Melbourne and Sydney. The 
number of participants and spectators within che Australian Lithuanian 
Community increased rapidly and, by 1954, che first Australian Lichu- 
anian Sports Games (Australijos Lietuviy Sporto Sventé) took place in 
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Melbourne, with organised teams from Adelaide, Geelong, Melbourne 
and Sydney. 

The first sports clubs in the Australian Lithuanian Community were 
formed in 1950. Sydney was the first; ic took the name Kovas (the Lith- 
uanian god of war). The Melbourne sports club followed, taking the 
name Varpas (Freedom Bell), and next was Adelaide's club Vpsis (Lithu- 
ania's coat of arms). In Canberra, the first club was named ‘Lithuanians’ 
(in English) in 1950, but changed to Vilkas (Wolf — an abbreviation 
for Iron Wolf, Gefedinis Vilkas*") in 1960. In Perth, Western Australian 
Lithuanians used ‘Storm’ (in English) until 1965, when they renamed 
themselves Neris (a civer in Lithuania}, and then switched to “Taurus’ 
(in English) from 1980. Geelang used che name Vytis as well, and was 
established in 1953. The Hobart Lithuanians called themselves Perkiinas 
(Thunder) in 1957, and later in the new millennium, declared them- 
selves Zaibas (Lightening). Brisbane Lithuanians formed their first ceam 
in 1969 under the name Auira (Dawn), and in 1980 changed to Baisija 
{the Baltic). 

The Australian Lithuanian Sports Games have occurred every 
summer from 1954 to the present day. They have been hosted by a 
different Australian Lithuanian spore club in each respective city. At 
the annual Australian Lithuanian Sports Games, teams have regularly 
competed in basketball, billiards, chess, table tennis, tennis, valleyball 
and eventually golf. In che 1950s there were soccer and swimming teams 
also. A winter sports club Neringa (a region on the Lithuanian coast 
of the Baltic Sea) was formed in 1965 with its own chalet situated at 
Mount Buller, Victoria. 

However, baskerball was (and remains) by far the most-admired 
sporting event among Australian Lithuanian players and spectators. 
Two visits by American Lithuanian basketball teams to Australia were 
significant in reinforcing local participation in this sport. In addition, 
the expertise of the American Lithuanian players inspired mainstream 
Australian basketball, according to Australian sports commentator Les 
Hody and Lithuanian spores writer R. Sidabras.** In 1964, the Ameri- 
can Lithuanian sports contingent visiting Australia was led by future 
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Lithuanian president Valdas Adamkus (1998-2003, 2004-09), who 
had migrated to che United States from a DP camp in West Germany 
after WW. The primary Australian Lithuanian organiser for the tour 
was Adelaide Lithuanian Jurgis Jonavicius.** A second visit by an Ameti- 
can Lithuanian basketball team took place in 1980, and was the fea- 
tured attraction at the annual Australian Lithuanian Games in Adelaide. 

Noted second-generation Australian Lithuanians who played on 
national Australian baskerball teams include Edis Palubinskas, who 
began playing for the Canberra Lithuanian club Vilkas (Wolf} in 1963. 
Within a few years Palubinskas was invited to join Melbourne's St Kilda 
Club, and by 1970 he was voted the best Australian basketball player. 
Palubinskas played on the Australian basketball team in borh the Munich 
(1972) and Moncreal (1976) Olympic Games. The most recent Austral- 
ian Lithuanian ro attract the attention cf mainstream Australian sport 
has been third-generation Andrew Belkus, whose accomplishments as a 
golfer have won acclaim in the Australian and Lithuanian press. Since 
the 1980s, cwo former Australian Lithuanian basketball players, Leonas 
Baltrinas™ and Antanas Laukaitis® have chronicled the achievements 
of men and women in Lithuanian Australian sport. In addition, Lau- 
kaitis has written a weekly sports summary for the Australian Lithu- 
anian weekly newspaper Musy Pastogé (Our Haven) from the 1950s into 
the new millennium. 

At the Sydney Olympic Games in 2000, when the National Lirhu- 
anian Basketball Team (re-established after Lithuania’s independence in 
1990) won against the Australian team, there were mixed sympathies 
among Australian Lithuanians. However, when the Lithuanian team 
nearly won against the American national ceam in the men’s basket- 
ball competition, former Lithuanian national basketbail players {(post— 
WWII migrants) cheered alongside their children and grandchildren. 
In the semi-final game, Lithuania almost won against the United States 
with a final score of 85-83 points. As a result, the Lichuanians received 
the bronze medal. The Lithuanian National Basketball ream has earned 
bronze medals in three Olympic Games since 1990 and, in 2010 the 
ream received a bronze medal in the FIBA Werld Championship, 
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Folk art 


Auscralian Lithuanian folk artists began teaching their children wood- 
sculpting and traditional weaving from the cime they arrived in che lace 
1940s. As soon as migrants settled in towns and cities around Australia 
in the 1950s, che works of folk artists were exhibited during commemo- 
rations of national Lithuanian holidays. Folk art master works were also 
included (sometimes fearured) ar mainstream Australian galleries and 
art shows. Lithuanian foik artists in Australia have included ceramicists, 
wood-sculptors, straw ornament-makers, and weavers of juostas (sashes) 
and éilimai (carpets), representational and abstract wall-hangings and 
miniature national costumes for small mannequin dolls. 

Melbourne Lithuanian Danuté Simankeviciené organised an exhibit 
of Lithuanian folk dress and fibre at the invitation of che Australia 
Council’s Craft Board in 1979-80, which displayed the felk art of over 
twenty Melbourne Lithuanian weavers. Wood carvings of traditional 
Lichuanian motifs, including the Vyeis (Lithuania's coat-of-arms), have 
earned Geelong sculptor Romas Giedrys local and international awards. 
Adelaide ceramic folk artist Janina Magzeliené has exhibited her work at 
Flinders University. Canberra Lithuanian Grazina Katauskiené-Reisgyté 
taught specialised rechniques for weaving Lithuanian juostas {sashes} to 
Australian folk artists in the 1980s. In Wollongong, Ritta Mataitiené 
organised a folkloric exhibit of weavings and amber carvings at the Uni- 
versity of Wollongong in 1982. 

In 1982, Sydney Lithuanians Elena Birkmaniené, Martina Reisgiené 
and Emilija Sliogeriené founded a weaving circle Retelis (a litce wheel 
for spinning wool), which taught traditional handicrafts to secand- 
and third-generation Sydney Lichuanians. In the same period, Janina 
Vaboliené in Adelaide and Danuté Simankevitiené in Melbourne estab- 
lished similar folk art groups. 

On International Women’s Day in 2003, Sydney Lithuanian Ona 
Maksvytiené organised a display and live demonstration of Lithuanian 
folk artists ar che Woollahra Public Library in Sydney's eastern suburbs. 
Amid a vast collection of national costumes, amber jewellery, wood and 
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iron sculprures, Sydney Lithuanian folk artists like Marcina Reisgiené 
and Irena Kalédiené, with the assistance of their grandchildren, wove 
sashes, painted traditional Easter eggs and creaced Christmas straw 
ornaments to introduce the Australian public to Lithuanian customs, 
practised in Lithuania for centuries and stil) practised around the world. 

An overview of Australian Lithuanian fine and folk artists was pub- 
lished in 2003 by Dr G. Kazokas.* The book provides 2 comprehensive 
and detailed analysis of works by scores of Australian Lithuanian art- 
ists. Contributions by individual visual artists to mainstream Australian 
culture have been significant. Particularly noted post-WWII Lithu- 
anian visual artists include graphic artist Vaclovas Ratas, painter Hen- 
tikas Salkauskas, photographer Olegas Truchanas and sculptor Teisutis 
Zikaras. Their works have been lauded by the Australian general public 
since che 1950s. 


Lithuanian performing artists, too, have made their mark with Austral- 
ian audiences. Lithuanian classical dancers from Perth, the Cunovas 
family and Drazdauskas sisters, joined che Australian Ballet Company 
in Melbourne. Classical ballet dancer, Ramona Ratas-Zakareviciené 
was a member of the Elizabethan Opera Ballet Company and the Boro- 
vansky Australian Ballet Company. Lithuanian singers from Adelaide, 
like Paulius Ratenis, performed nationally with Opera Australia. Lith- 
uanian actors and stage directors, most norably Algis Butavicius from 
Adelaide and Helmut Bakaitis from Sydney, featured in productions 
by independent and state theatre companies in Adelaide, Melbourne 
and Sydney, as well as in Australian and international films. Whatever 
their role in the greater Australian community or within the Australian 
Lithuanian Community, Australian Lithuanian migrane artists have 
woven vital threads in the fabric of Australia’s multiculcural society. 


EPILOGUE 


In 1990, when Lithuania regained its independence, the mission of the 
Australian Lithuanian Community was realised: because of the collec- 
tive hard work of Lithuanian migrants in Australia (and worldwide), 
Lichuanian herirage, culture and language had been preserved while 
Lithuania gained its freedom. Persistent efforts to remind Australian 
politicians abour rhe Soviet occupation of Lithuania paid off: in 1991, 
the Australian government was one of che first international powers 
to formally recognise Lithuania's independence and its rights as a self 
determining nation. Protests and struggles for attention initiated in the 
decades from 1950 to 1990 warranted such a result. Now Australian 
Lithuanian migrants could return to Lithuania if they so desired and, 
throughout the 1990s, a number of first-generation Australian Lithu- 
anians did migrate back to their native land. Several, however, changed 
their minds, reversed this choice and came back to Australia. Australia, 
in truth, had become their home. 

When a new wave of Lithuanian {economic and professionally- 
oriented) migrants arrived in Australia from 1990, the New Austral- 
ians found active Lithuanian communities in most of Australia’s major 
cities. Lichuanian-language newspapers, cultural houses and clubs and 
weekend schools, as well as choirs, folk dance ensembles and sports 
teams were among the many cultural units in operation. The Execu- 
tive Committee and the Federal Council of the Australian Lithuanian 
Community were meeting on 2 regular basis at the biennial gatherings 
of the Australian Lithuanian Days. First-, second- and third-generation 
Australian Lichuanians were participating (although oft times in small 
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numbers) in the cultural organisations and social activities of the Aus- 
tralian Lithuanian Community. 

History was repeating itself — the post-1990 arrivals were able to 
join into a pre-existing, intricately scructured Australian Lithuanian 
Community in a similar way co the gradual integration of post-WWII 
Lithuanian migrants into the Australian Lithuanian Saciety in Sydney 
in the lare 1940s. Post WWII Lithuanian migrants accepted leader- 
ship roles within a year or two of cheir arrival and, eventually, became 
the driving force in af) Lithuanian communities throughout Australia. 
Similarly, after 1990 a number of new Lithuanian migrants to Australia 
assumed major leadership and governing roles in the Australian Lithu- 
anian Community. 

Recent newcomers have revitalised Lithuanian-language media and 
communication in Australia. In che Sydney Lithuanian Community, 
for example, active post-1990 Lithuanian migrants have included Dalia 
Doniela, who became editor of the Australian Lithuanian national weekly 
newspaper Masy Pastogé {2001—present); Rymancé Butrimavicidiré Gell, 
who served as a Lithuanian-language radio journalist on SBS National 
Radio (1997-2010); Gintaras Janulevicius, who served on the Austral- 
ian Lithuanian Community Federal Executive (2009-10); and Povi- 
las Eimaitis, who became Executive Producer of Lithuanian-language 
Programming on SBS radio (2010~present}. Post-1990 Lithuanian 
migrants have picked up the baton, in 2 sense, as the number of first- 
generation post-WWII Lithuanian migrants has diminished. 

However, the children and grandchildren of post-WWII migrants 
have also come forward to assume organisational duties within the 
Australian Lichuanian Community, albeic in relatively small num- 
bers. Examples include second-generation Australian Lithuanian Ginta 
Vilitinaité, who has assumed the duties of Honorary Lithuanian Consul 
in Sydney. Rimas Statkus, a third-generation Australian Lithuanian 
from Melbourne, has contributed significandy to the cultural life of 
the Hobart Lithuanian Communiry. Algimantas Milvydas and Katrina 
Einikyté-Milvydiené, second-generation Australian Lithuanians, are 
currently the primary co-ordinators for formal and social events hosted 
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by the Brisbane Lichuanian Community. Second-generation Australian 
Lithuanians Sigita Gailifinaité and Rasa Mauragiené-Kubiliité continue 
io play vital roles in Canberra’s Lithuanian Community. In Melbourne, 
second-generation Biruté Prasmutaité was elected President of the 
Australian Lichuanian Community Federal Executive on two occasions. 

Many responsible positions occupied by post-1990 Lithuanian 
migrants within the Australian Lithuanian Community have required 
a high degree of Lithuanian-language proficiency. Unquestionably, the 
Lithuanians who have arrived most recently speak Lithuanian effort- 
lessly; their English-proficiency varies, however. Post-WWII migrants 
in Australia laboured meticulously for nearly half a century (from 1947 
co 1990) ta sustain and preserve Lithuanian-language usage. Nonethe- 
less, second- and third-generation Australian Lichuanians speak and 
write with greater ease in English than in Lithuanian. Few Lichuanian- 
language articles are written by second- and third-generation Austral- 
ian Lithuanians for the Australian Lithuanian weekly newspaper. The 
number of Lithuanian-language public addresses at formal Australian 
Lithuanian Community gatherings, made by the children and grand- 
children of che post-WWII arrivals, is limited. Social interaction at 
choir and folk dancing rehearsals, Scout camps and sport practices pro- 
gressively (sometimes exclusively) favours the English language. It is in 
sport, Scouting and folk dancing that many second-generation Austral- 
ian Lithuanians have assumed and continue to hold key positions. Here, 
Lithuanian-language fluency is not vital to the success of the activity 
and a Lithuanian identicy can be maintained while using English. 

The 2006 Census numbers show that 13 276 Australians declared 
their ancestry as Lithuanian (6402 men and 6874 women); thar is 
approximately 3000 more people than the number of Lithuanians who 
migrated to Australia between 1947 and 1953. Also according to the 
2006 Census, 2005 Australians {822 men and 1183 women) speak 
Lithuanian at home; this figure is equivalent to approximately one-fifth 
of the Lithuanians who settled in Australia berween 1947 and 1953. 
These recent statistics, of course, count all Lichuanian migrants, ‘old’ 
{post-WWII} and ‘new’ (post-1990) New Australians. 
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When Valdas Adamkus, President of Lithuania (1998-2003 and 
2004-09) made state visits to Australia during the 2000 Sydney Olym- 
pic Games and again in 2006, he encouraged unified celebration of the 
common cultural heritage of Australian Lithuanians (whatever cheir 
dace of arrival). Adamkus, a post-WWII Lithuanian migrant to the 
United States, who was later elected President of Lithuania, declared 
thac the benefits of community solidarity are cwofold. First, Lithuanian 
culture has a distinct history, a unique language and many rare, original 
aspects that should be enthusiastically shared. Second, as the number 
of Lichuanians emigrating from Lithuania steadily increases, che need 
for diasporic Lithuanian communities (such as the Australian Lichu- 
anjan Community) to ensure cultural continuity remains viral. Since 
1990, over 300 000 Lithuanians have immigrated to other European 
countries such as Ireland, Sweden and che United Kingdom, as well as 
Canada, the United States, New Zealand and Australia. Lithuania's total 
population is now under 3.5 million. How many émigrés will rerurn to 
Lithuania? How effective are efforts of émigré Lithuanian communities 
in preserving Lichuania’s cultural heritage? How important is it to the 
newest miprants? 

Adamkus’ call to preserve and perpetuace Lithuanian culture abroad 
is reminiscent of the stance taken by Lithuania's Supreme Liberation 
Committee (Vpriausiasis Lietuvos ilaisvinimo komitetas — VLEK) in the 
displaced persons camps after WWII. When members of VLIK encour- 
aged Lithuanians in exile to safeguard their heritage against the suppres- 
sion of occupying Soviet forces, che post-WWII Lithuanian migrants 
in Australia zealously accepted this challenge. Furthermore, they proved 
thar it was, indeed, possible to keep Lithuanian culcure alive, co create 
a home in Australia and contribute to mainstream Australian culture, 
both professionally and personally. 

Within the abundance of cultural diversity in Australia, che post— 
WWII Lichuanian migrants found their place. Despite initial obstacles 
and the challenges of assimilation in a foreign culture, they integrated 
into the mainstream. They worked and socialised within the greater 
Australian community and led a parallel ‘weekend life’ where they spoke 
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the Lithuanian language, celebrated Lithuanian culcure and surveyed 
political developments in their homeland. Bilingualism developed and, 
on a small scale, continues. The unique and very individual Australian 
Lithuanian identity embraces Australian pluralism and enhances multi- 
cultural events by raising its cricolour (yellow, green and red} emblem. 
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Top Lithuanian Australians picnicking in Sydney c. 1914, holding Lietuva, the 
American Lithuanian newspaper which published articles about Lithuanian 


migrants in Australia 


source Courtesy A 


Below Gross Hesepe, Germany, 1947. One of the many displaced 
persons camps from which Lithuanian refugees migrated to Australia. 


source Authors collection 


Above Eglé, Queen of the Sea-serpents, a Lithuanian folk-tale 
produced and performed by Lithuanian displaced persons 
at Gross Hesepe, Germany, 1947 

source Author's collection 


Right Minister for Immigration Arthur A. Calwell’s ‘Welcome 
Letter’ issued to the first transport of post-WWII Lithuanian 
migrants to Australia, 28 November 1947 


source Author's collection 


COMMONWEALTH OF (AUSTRALIA, . 


——<eeee 


COMMONWEALTH IMMIGRATION | DEPARTUENT. 


Canberra. 
28th November, 1947. 


TO 'NEW AUSTRALIANS' ARRIVING ON THE 
S.S."GENERAL STUART HEINTZELMAN” , 


a & _——- 
$e 
+ 


1 On behalf of the Government and people of 
stralia, I extend to you a very warm welcome to your 
. homeland, Australia. « 


4 You will find in this country the freedom of 

fe which has been denied to you for years, and I am sure 
bu will soon settle dewn happily in our midst and become 
oughlyAustralian in your outlook, 


Arrangements have.been made for you \to he 
nodated in Perth for a few days until you lez 
ntle on the 2nd December hy the HsM.A.S."Kanimbla" 


bourne 


On arrival in Melbourne, special trains will 
» waiting to convey you tc the Commcnwealth Department 
mmigration Reception and Training Centre at Bonegilla 
“year Wodonga, Victoria. This Centre has been specially 
Heblished for your accommodation before passing out 
Minto employment, and there you will be given a short course 
ef training in the English language and.informed generally 
“of various aspects of the Australian way of life. 
The Commonwealth Government Employment Service 
will arrange for your employment with suitable employers, 
“and until you leave the Reception end Training Centre at 
Bonegille, your needs will be attended to by officers of 
the Department of Immigration, 


ae See Fr 

Yeu are the first party of displaced persons 
“from Eurepe te arrive in Australia, and as such, the eyes 
‘of our people will be upon you. I kmow that you will not 
fail us and we will not fail you. Your future in this 
great country lies very largely in your orm hands, and I 
hope that it will be a very happy and prospercus one fer 
“you. 


Yours sincerely, 


2 ARTHUR A. CALWELL 2 = 
MINISTER FOR IMMIGRATION. a 


- = —— 


fr Bir or Madan, oo “Tr 


Commonwealth of Austrelia 
Department of Labour & National Service. 


Gia RG. ele cee ; Commonwealth Employment ger 
Bonegilla. Vic. 


(Date) . .20-2-48. | 


u. AUPAYATTIS, Prenis. 


= = a 


You have been placed in the employ of 


. . B&.Green Wills. vie Bctley ...........-. 
ist NE, elem oe Le aye ee: leg Pee ng 
You should coumence work on. . . .83sk68. ...-.. 
You will leave Honegilla on. . . .BZeie@H. . ... .- 


The travel arrangements unde for you are as follows: 


oles pee ast? Seine ek mad usier tic 
yu : 
mr. MaAbasiney, wao will mot ym bag oe rou will 
to your plave of work. 


. 


Your wages will be Bey ee plus 15/- * week 


Deductions fron your weges afte likely to be approximately: 


Tax deduction 14/6 8. > 
such Gedtctions totalling eT 
leaving | net pay of about -25,16,6. . 


You should write to the District Employment Officer, 


if you are being paid less than the amount you believe. you ere 


entitled to, or if you need advice or informction on ony other 
aatter. 


(Sats il aoe ae es 
B.S. 4h) Officer-in-Charge. 


Top Baltic motifs decorating the camp of migrant Estonian, Latvian and 
Lithuanian workers near the timber-felling worksite at Red Hill, 
New South Wales, 1948 


source Authors collection 


Above Baltic migrant loggers at the timber-felling work site at Red Hill, 
New South Wales, 1948 


source Author's collection 


Left Advice of Placement issued on 20 January 1948 to Pranas Antanaitis 
(passenger on the first transport, USAT General Heintzelman) for work as 
labourer for the Forestry Commission at Green Hills, New South Wales 


source Author's collection 


Above left Lithuanian migrants working as sugar cane- 
cutters at Innisfail, Queensland, 1948 


source Author's collection 


Above centre Lithuanian migrant working at Arcoona 
Station, Woomera, South Australia, 1948 


source Author's collection 


Above right Lithuanian migrant women working as nurses’ 
aides at the Repatriation General Hospital, Concord, New 
South Wales, 1949 


source Author's collection 
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Above The Newcastle Lithuanian Choir's first public performance in 1955. 


Conductor Stasys Zukas is standing front row, centre. 


source Courtesy Australijos Lietuviy Metrastis I 


Above left Lithuanian migrant ballet dancers and choreographers after their 
premier performance in the Western Australian Opera Society's production 
of J. Strauss’ Die Fledermaus in Perth, 16 November 1949 : 


source Courtesy Australijes Lieruviy Metrastis [ 


Centre left Sydney Lithuanians in national costumes Preparing to march 
in the second National Eucharist Congress procession from the Cenotaph 
in Martin Place to Saint Mary's Cathedral, Sydney 1953. In the centre is a 
hand-carved, wooden cross with traditional motifs, 

source Author's collection 


Below left The Geelong Lithuanian women's basketball team, Vytis, won first 
place at the eleventh Australian Lithuanian Sports Games, Sydney, 1961 
sourcE Courtesy Australijos Lietuviy Metraitis I . 
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Above left Estonian, Latvian and Lithuanian representatives in national 
costume at the entrance ro Parliament House, Canberra, in 1974 confronting 
Prime Minister Gough Whitlam because of his de jure recognition of 

the annexation of the Baltic countries to the USSR. On the right stands 
Lithuanian representative Martina Reisgiené. 


source Courtesy Balys Stankinavicius 


Above centre In the studio of Canberra Lithuanian Community radio, 2XX, 
established in 1976. On the left is Z. Pember, on the right J. Kovalskis. 


source Courtesy Australijas Lietuviy Metraitis I] 


Above right In 1982 the Wollongong Lithuanian Community Executive 
donated a collection of English-language histories about Lithuania to the 
University of Wollongong. From left to right: J. Pickford, R. Mataitiené, 
A. Paplauskas, M. Gailiiinas and B. Meek. 

ry 
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Left Lithuanian-language school students, teachers and principals in front of 
the Adelaide Lithuanian House, Norwood, 1964 


source Courtesy Australijos Lietuvin Metrastis [1 
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Left By the mid-1980s Australian Lithuanians had published over thirty 
Lirhuanian-language newspapers, journals and magazines, as well as a 
number of English-language journals 


ourtesy Australijos Lietuviy Metrastis [1 
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Below left Adelaide Lithuanian Museum and Archives in the Adelaide 
Lithuanian House, Norwood, 1983 
sourcE Courtesy Australijos Lietuviy Metrastis I 


Below centre The Melbourne Lithuanian Community Library in the 
Melbourne Lithuanian Club, North Melbourne, 1983 with head librarian 
Juozas Mikstas 


source Courtesy Australijos Lietuvin Metrastis [I 


Below right Gold Coast Lithuanians picnicking in the mid-1980s 
itis I] 


source Courtesy Australtjos Lieruviy Metrasti 


Above Lithuanians in front of the Soviet 
Embassy, Canberra, in 1991 protested 
violence committed against civilians in 
Vilnius by Soviet forces after Lithuania 
regained its independence 


sOuURCE Author's collection 


Right Sydney Lithuanians in front of the 
Lithuanian Club, Bankstown in 2009 
to celebrate the thousandth anniversary 
of Lithuania's first mention in European 
historical records 


SOURCE Courtesy /Masy Pastage 


‘New’ and ‘old’ Australian Lithuanians dancing together at the Sydney 
Lithuanian Club, Bankstown, 2011, commemorating Lithuania's 16 February 
Independence Day 


source Courtesy Masy Pastogé 
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Janavitius, Vyraums 185 
Janavitius family 156 
Janulevicius, Gintaras 100, 260 
JanuSairend, A. 154 
Jaraminas, Ernestas 190 

Jaras, V. 181 

Jaragas, B. and J. 61 

Jaragiene, E. 61 

Jarasius, Mr 143 
Jarembauskas, S. 144 
Jarembauskiené, B. 144 
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Jarinkevidius, EF 252 

jarmalavitiaré, I. 61 

jasaitis, A. 141 

Jasiainas, J. 21 

Jawulis, Povilas 161], 164, 204 

jaudinigs 187 

Jerogius, FE 148 

Jer8ovas, Vosylius 254 

Jewish refugees 30, 110, 168-9 

Jogaila, Grand Duke 3—4 

john 15 

Joint Baltic Committee 98 

Jokovlevas, Mr 125 

Jokubaitiené, Danguolé 212 

Jokubaicis, Paulius 194, 196, 230 

Jokubaicis, Zigmas 230 

Jomanciené, Elena 192, 244 

Jonairiené, Elena 185, 215, 250 

Jonaitis, izidorius 96, 100, 119, 140, 
144, 168 

Jonaviciené, S. 108 

Jonavidius, Jurgis 188, 199, 256 

Josiunskas, Jonas 151 

firaté and Kastytis 249 

Juodaitiené, L. 168 

juosta sash 41, 62, 257 

Jupp. James 45-6, 69-76 

Jaragis, Juozas Almis 382, 185, 188 

Juska, Aldona 228 

Juska, J. 235, 237 

Juska, Vytauras 102, 196 


Kabaila, Algimantas 98, 100, 127, 144, 
18] 

Kabaila, Paulius 129 

Kabaila, Rimantas 228 

Kabailiené, Vida 120, 213 

Katinskiené, O, 243 

Kains-Sarkauskairé, Elé 230 

Kairaitis, ¥. 133 

Kairys, J. 153 

Kalakauskas-Kalakonis, Jucgis 179, 188 

Kalanta, Romas 99, 103 

Kaléda, Danny 190 

Kaléda, Lolita 100, 190 

Kalédiené, Irena 258 

Kalnénas, Juozas 229 


Kalvaitis, J. 95 

Kamaicis, Dainius 120, 144 

Kaminskas, Gintis 216 

Kaminskiené, Dalia 230 

Kaniené, S$. 111 

Rankiés 238 

Kanrvilas, A. 124, 206 

Kapoédiené, D. 144 

Kapodiené, E. 144 

Kapodius, Juozas 92 

Karaites 3 

Karazija, Algis 103, 249 

Karazijiené, Alena 184, 192-3, 208, 
211-12, 236-8, 245 

Karazijiené, Brigita 230, 245 

Karitonas, f. 209 

Karmazinas, Leonas i74 

Karpavitius, Algindas 206, 244 

Karpavicius family 73 

Karvelis, Leonardas 100 

Karauskiené-Reisgyté, Grazina 257 

Kaunas 5 

Kavaliauskas, K. 161, 165 

Kavalizuskas (Cavaluoski}, Kazimieras 
223, 238-40 

Kazlauskas, A. 164 

Kazlauskas, J. 130 

Kazokas, G. 258 

Kazokas, Kajus 246 

Kazokas, Vincas 179, 183, 185, 223 

Kazokiené, Genovairé 196 

Keleivis magazine 24 

Kelertas, Jonas 140, 252 

Kemesis, L. 161, 166 

Kemeéys, Kazys 198 

Kemp, Mrs 61 

Kepalas, Leopoidas 254 

Kerairis, Rimas 252 

Kershaw, Major 47 

Xilismai carpets 257 

King Mindaugas Institute of Higher 
Ecaming 215, 221 

KiSkiinas, Juozas 234 

Kitkyté, L. 245 

Kigonaice, BD, 132 

Kigonas, ¥. 73 

Kiveris, Bronius 51, 240 
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Kiveryté-Erzikov, Elena 213 

Klaipéda 5, 12 

Klimaitis family 133 

Klimaityté, G. 245 

Ktimiené, P 244 

Klumpakojis Dance Group 245 

Klupiaicé-Gasiiiniené, Gailiuré 249 

Knighrs-Brothers, invasion by 2 

Knisrauras, ¥. 133 

Kocénaite, M. 125 

Kolakauskas, E. 141 

Kondrotiené, Violeta 214 

Kesciuszke, Tadeusz 16 

Kosticinas, ¥. 167, 168 

Kovalskis, Jiras 120, 198, PF 

Kovalskis, Stepas 100 

KXovas sports club 255 

Kodenauskiené, V. 152 

Koteniauskas, Alexas 254 

Kramilius, Antanas 240 

Kranauskas, Vytas 150 

Krausas, Antanas 13-14, 184, 203, 207, 
215, 220-2, 227, 253 

Kristensen, ¥. 132 

Krutulis, J. 124-5 

Kruias, Algis 206 

Kruias, Petras 102-3, 249 

Krutiené, V. 249 

Kubilius, Sierynas 213, 228 

Kubiliité-Mauragiené, Rasa 233, 241, 
261 

Kuéinskas, Zenonas 184 

Kadies 25-6, 48 

Kudizka, Algirdas 74-5 

Kudirka, Vincas 205-6 

Kunceaitis, J. 127 

Kunca-Kuncevicius, Kazys 150, 184 

Kungys, Juozas 160, 164-5, 167, 208 

Kunz, Egon 30, 69, 83 

Kuodis, Domas 49 

Kurpavidius, Mykelas 92 

kuru disease 73 

Kurka, Albinas 144, 180 

Kymantaité-Siutz, Edita 246-7 

Kymantras, M. 206, 235 

Kymantiené, Biruté 237 


jabouring tasks, migrants employed on 
58, 65-6, 74.5 
Labutis, Vidas 252 
Labucyté-Bieri, Daiva 250 
fagers barracks 31 
Lagogiannis, Anthanas (Antanas 
Lagogenis) 13-14 
Lake Bolac, factory work ac 72 
Landsbergis, Alpirdas 250 
Landsbergis, Vyrauras 220, 230 
Languages Crher Than English classes 
211 
Lapéiené, B. 242 
Lapéys, Juozas 191, 229 
Lagaitis, A. 61 
Lagaitis, Edvardas 61, 240 
Latrobe Universiry, Victoria 215 
Latrobe Valley Eiderare 151-2 
Latvian migrants 48 
Laukaiuis, Adomas 61, 243 
Laukaitis, Antanas 256 
Laukaitis, N. 61 
Launceston Lithuanian community 125 
Laurinaitiené, Elena 252 
Lanrinairiené, Mrs 108 
Laurinaitis, Algis 240 
Leigh Creek worksite 71, 174 
Leitonas, B. 113 
Leskaitis, Stasys 220 
Levickairé, V. 132 
Levickiené, Dana 237 
Liaudés Ansamblis 238 
Liberal Party of Australia 98-9, 126 
Liepsnojanti Lelija 184 
Lietuva newspaper 18, PS 
Fietuvithas Balsas 17 
Lietuvos Aidas 24 
Linas Dance Group 244 
Lingiené, J. 135 
Liong, Mr 117 
Lipgiené, Stasé 192, 244 
Lipsius, J. Li4 
Lithuania 
1830 rebellion 4 
Australia recognises independence of 
6, 100 
declares independence from Russia 5 
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emigration from 262 
Independence Day celebrations 22 
pest and present 1-7 
political crises in 99 
regains independence 259 
sporting teams 256 
ties with banks in 230 
Lithuanian Australian Society of Saint 
Casimir 183 
Lithuanian Australian, The 174-6 
Lithuanian Catholic Cenere 189 
Lithuanian Catholic Schools 203 
Lithuanian Chapel 109-10 
Lithuanian Charter 90-1, 92-3 
Lithuanian Clubs 25, 119, see atta 
Lithuanian Houses 
Lithuanian community, establishing 
85-104 
Lithuanian Community Publishing 
Society 181 
Lichuanian Co-operative Credit Sociery, 
see Talka Lid 
Lithuanian emissary to the US 42-4 
Lithuanian Encyclopedia 222 
Lithuanian Foundation of the USA 228 
‘Lithuanian Hour’ 192 
Lithuanian Houses 
Bankstown 209 
Geelong 121-2 
Perth 134-5 
Sydney 137-40, 141-3 
Lithuanian language 1-2, 171-218, see 
@éo Lithuanian language teaching 
at ALS meetings 23-4 
at ALYF meetings 104 
church services in 116, 158-9 
news agency 88 
officially recognised 19, 95 
proficiency in 261-2 
translations from 129 
writers in 184-5 
Lithuanian Language Lessons vii 
Lithuanian language teaching 200-10 
in Bachurse 52 
in Brisbane 116-17 
in displaced persons camps 200 
in Germany 155 


in internment camps 60-1 
in Sale 156 
internet lessons 190-1 
Lithuanian Language Lessons vii 
schools for 139-40, 152 
Lithuanian Lawyers’ Organisation 96 
Lichuanian Library 132 
Lithuanian Opera and Baller Company 
237 
Lithuanian Papers 187, 217 
Lithuanian Physical Educarion 
Association 254 
Lithuanian Scouts 251-3 
Lithuanian Seminary in Rame 163 
Lithuanian Sports Games 225, 255, PS 
Lithuanian Studies curriculum 172, 
202-3, 210-15, 221 
Lithuanian Studies Sociery 124, 217 
Lithuanian World Community 85, 
90-2, 136, 147 
Lithuanian World Cutrural Foundation 
220-1 
Lithuanian Writers Conference 220 
Lithuanian Youch Federation 86, 101-4, 
187, 194, 230 
‘Lithuanians Alive’ 112 
fituania Choir 232-3 
Liubinas, Algis 230, 252 
Liubinskas, A. 252 
Liaga, B. 130 
Lidga, Vaclovas 208 
Liutikas,C 147-8 
Liuckuré, J. 236 
Lobechal, South Australia 16-17, 71 
Lorencas, ¥. 243 
Las Angeles Lithuanians 134, 130 
Lukéyté-Meilifiniené, Agné 196 
Lutheranism 16-17, 48-9, 167-70 


Macquarie University 217 
Maiden timber felling camp 75 
Makaras, A. 142 

Maksvytiené, Ona 257 
Maksvytis, Juczas 100 
Makulis, Juozas 207 

Malaitis, Mikas 179 
Malakinas, Liudas 207 
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Malijauskas, S. 212 
Maligauskiené, V. 243 
Manchuria, migration via 19 
Manikauskaicé, Maryté 244 
Mannix, Daniel 48, 165, 241 
Marcinkevidius, ¥. 133 
Marias War 185 
Marist priests 163-4 
Martin Place Cenozaph 136 
Martidius, Ph 234 
Martigius, Viktoras 100-1, 120 
Martuzas, P. 165 
Marvan, Jiri 212, 215, 227 
Maianauskas, Jonas 230 
Maganauskas, Jonas Jr 184, 249 
Masiulyté-Stapletan, Nemyza 233 
Mass Migration Scheme 6, 8, 186 
employment goals 67-9 
migrane selection policy 34-5 
ships used in 41, 50 
work requirements 43 
Maraitiene, Rita 146, 257, PS 
Matulevicius, Jurgis $3 
Mauragiené, 5. 140 
Mauragis, Aleksandras 97, 179 
Mauragis, M. 120 
Mayfield West Hostel, Newcastle 130 
Maialiené, Janina 257 
Maziliauskas, Yincas 50 
Maiylis, P. 206 
McLeod, J. 22 
Meek, B. PS 
Meilianas, J. 127, 212, 226 
Meilidnas, Jonas Je 228 
Meizys, J. 145 
Melbourne 
ALS branch in 8&9 
choirs 63, 123, 233, 236-8 
Federal Executive from 93 
folk dancing 244-5 
high school courses in Lithuanian 
211-12 
Insticute of Higher Learning 215-16 
Lithuanian community 125-30 
Lithuanian Culvural Foundation 222 
Lithuanian language schools 207-8 
Lithuanian Lawyers’ Organisation 96 


Lithwanian library 227, PS 
Lutheranism 168 
Olympic Games 244 
radio stations 192-4 
teligious activities 166 
scout woop 252 
sports club 127, 255 
alka branch 230 
theatre 248-9 
Melbourne Lithuanian Choir 63, 123, 
233, 236-8 
Melbourne Lithuanian Church Choir 
237-8 


Melbourne Lithuanian Club 127-30, PS 


Melbourne Lithuanian Community 
Library PS 

Melbourne Lithuanian Sports Club 127, 
255 

Melbourne Lithuanian Youth Theatre 
249 

Melbourne Men's Octet 237 

Meme! see Klaipeda 5, 12 

Merzredin Elderare 153 

Metraitis Tand If 188-9 

Mickevitius, Jonas 18 

Mickevitius, Vi 144 

Mickiené, Jadvyga i80 

Middle Park, Viecoria 207-8 

Mieldazys, Kazimieras 125, 207 

Migeviciené, M. 140 

Migevicius, E. 140 

migrane reception centres, see transit 
camps 

Migrant Story A 228 

Mikaila, A. 98, 127, 226 

Mikétas, f. 152, PS 

Mikulicius, Pranas (Pran Mikus) 254 

Mikus, Antanas 190 

Mikufiené, Biruté 234 

Milaias, Algis 181 

Milagas, Rimas 246 

Miliauskas, J. 133 

Milvydas, Algimameas 102, 260-1 

Mindaugas, King 2 

Minietas family 73 

Mintis Pry Led 179 

Misevicidné, Rica 205 
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Mitkevidiené, A. 147 
‘mixed marriages’ 104, 11-16, 130, 152, 
232-3, 261 
Mockiinas, jonas 108, 228 
Mockiniené, B. 188 
Modern Lithuanian Declensian 227 
Mokyhia imonoms 248 
Monash University 216 
Moonah Catholic Cente 206 
Morkiinas, Petras 123, 126, 236-8, 
248-9 
Markiniené, Amelé 108, 245 
Mamingten, Victoria 153-4, 207 
Mathers’ Day celebrations 61 
‘Mothers of che Community’ 108 
Matiejanas, Jonas 41, 123 
Mount Gambier, South Australia 154 
Mount Koscivzske 16 
Mulevitiené, J. 189 
Mulokas, J. 166 
Mutticulcural Commission (Vic) 129 
Muiticulrural Resources Centre 146-7 
Munéelis, A. 123 
Misy Pastagé 176-81 
Administrative Commission 180 
articles for 124 
declaration published in 92 
editors of 70, 179, 260 
facilities for 142 
press sociery 211 
Snowy Mountains edition 149 
sports reporting 256 


Nagys, Pranas 179, 240 

Nasbutas, E. 118 

Nasusis, Simas $2, 100-1 

Nasvytyré, Danuté 249 

National Accreditation Authority for 
Translators and Interpreters vii 

National Folkloric Festival 245 

National Lithuanian Foundation, USA 
228 

National Museum of Australia, Canberra 
42 

NATO membership 6 

Navakas, Algimaneas 109, 174 

WNavakas, Vytas 174 


Navakiené, M. 108 
Nekrogius, Eimuntas 224 
Nelson, Brendan 214 
Nelson's Bay Transit Camp 130 
Neringa sports club 255 
Neris sports club 255 
Netherlands, treasment of immigrants 
from 36-7 
Neverauskas, J. 199, 248 
WNeverauskas, Vyrautas 99, 160, 106, 
111, 229, 252 
New Australian Culture Society 98 
“New Australians’ 50-1 
New Serrlers League 98 
New South Wales, see also Sydney 
Catholic Church in 164-5, PS 
establishes schools in migrant camps 
201 
Higher School Certificate 214 
migrant camps 56-8 
worksites 72-4, 79-81 
New South Wales Community 
Development Program 191] 
New Souch Wales Community Relations 
Commission 190 
New South Wales Ethaic Commission 
vill 
New Zealand 17-18, 147-8 
Newcasdle, NSW 57-8, 130-2, 208, 
238-9, PS 
News, The (Adelaide) 55 
News, The (Perth) 135 
News Digest international 185-6 
newspapers in Lithuanian 174-82, PS, 
see ako periodicals in Lithuanian 
Nicys, K. 115 
Niurkas family 62 
Nonmantaité-Tenderiené, J. 232, 245 
Normantiené, K. 206 
North Geelong Parish Church 206 
North Melbourne, Victoria 127 
Northam, Western Australia 54, 133 
Norvydas, R. 235 


Obeliiinas, Adoffas 192 
O'’Donaghue, M. 165 
O'Donnell, P M. 167 
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Olympic Games 143, 244, 254, 256 
Onkaparinga, South Ausualia 17, 71 
Opulskis, Vytauras 233, 248 
Order of Teutonic Knights 2 


orthography of Lithuanian names viii—ix, 


12, 13, 18-19, 38 
Osinaité-Cox, Marina 246 
Osiniené, O. 144 
Ostrauskas, Kostas 250 
Our Haven, see Misy Pastagé 
Oxfordshire 55 
O8elis dance 241 


Padavani, P G. 118 
Pake Festa 122 
Palickas, Mr 125 
Paliulis, D. 235 
Paliulis, E.C. 24-5 
Paltanavidius, L. 159-60 
Paltarokaité, D. 246 
Palubinskas, Edis 256 
Paplauskas, A. 146, PS 
Papua New Guinea, doctors sent co 73 
Pareigis, M. 108 
Pastekaité, Angele 198 
Pagkevidius, J. 124 
Patasius, Vytautas 180, 181 
Paulauskas, Stasys 250 
Pauliukonis family 140, 209 
Peacock, Andrew 126 
Pédsekis 183-4 
Pelenauskas, }, 121 
Pember, Z. PS 
periodicals in Lithuanian 171-91 
Perkinas sports club 255 
Perth 
cheir 239 
folk dancing 245-6 
Lithuanian community 55, 133-5 
Lithuanian language schools 208 
radio stations 198-9 
scout mroeop 252 
sports clubs 255 
Petkiiniené, Mrs 108 
Petniinas, J. 140 
Petraitiené, P 145 
Petraitls, Juozas 164, 182 


Petrauskas, H. 197 

Petrauskas, J. 166 

Petrauskas, Leonas 73, 254 

Petrikas, C. 177 

Pezronis, Mykolas 141, 230 

Phillip, Acchur 11 

Phillules (Paliulis), E.C. 24-5 

Pickford, }. PS 

Pikturna, K. 139 

Pitiulis (Paliulis}, EC. 24-5 

Pilka, Pewas 118, 383, 252 

Pirmasis Skambutis 247 

Plater, Ferdinand Brocl 15-16 

Plater, Lucien Broel 15-16 

Pladcauskas, J. 243 

Platkauskiené, R. 243 

Pleskunas, ¥. 152 

Pludaizé, Angelé 198, 245 

Plukas, Algis 184, 239, 246, 253 

Plumback, Carl 12-13 

Pocius, Aibinas 100 

Pocius, Jonas 233 

Pocius, M. E11 

Pocius, Romas 100 

Pocius, Tany 243 

Poland, relations with Lithuania 3-4, 5 

Polish migrants 132 

policical prisoners 14-15 

Popenhagen, Luda 190-1, 214, 247, 251 

Popenhagen, Ron 251 

‘populate ot perish’ movement 27 

Port Adelaide, South Australie 16-17 

Port Jackson, NSW 11 

Port Phillip Bay, Victoria 14, 153 

Post Office Communications Tower, 
Canberra 76 

Potts Hil! worksite 66~7, 79-81, 164 

Povilas Alekna Library 144 

Potelaité, J. 62 

Pranckinas, A. 249 

Pranulis, I. 8. 139, 209 

Pragmutairé, Birueé 200, 102, 123, 228, 
237, 261 

Praimutaicé, Zita 102~3, 237 

Presidium 98, see abo Federal Council 

Price salt mines 71 

prievartinis gyvanailiavimas 66 
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Procura. G. 147 

professionals 
allocated to manual work 68-9 
among displaced persons 39 
doctors and dentists 73—4 
requirement to re-qualify 83—4 
roles in ALC 95 
cend ra setde near work sites 83 

Provea 79 

Public Examination Board of South 

Australia 212 

Publicity Press 178 

Puilinen, Pajaura 223 

Pusdesris, Pranas 184, 188, 250 

Pyragius, Jonas 253~4 

Pyragyté, A. 245 

Pyragyté, J. 245 


Queanbeyan, NSW 154 
Quedlinburg Annals 2 
Queensland, see aito Brisbane 
forestry work 74 
Innisfail cane-curting 77-8 
Lithuanians in 24-6 
religious activities L67 
worksites in 74-5 


Radio SBS 192-7 

radio stations 191-9, PS 

Radium Hill, South Australia 154-5 

Radvila family 15-16 

Radzevitius, ¥, 184 

Radzivanas, Yytenis 198 

Raginis, ¥. 121 

Raine, Bishop 166 

Ramanauskas, Juozas 209 

Ratajeak, Edita 192 

Ratas-Rataiskis, Vaclovas 134, 188, 223, 
258 

Ratas-Zakareyidiené, Ramona 196-1, 258 

Ratelis dance group 243 

Ratelis weaving circle 257 

Rarkeviéius, V. 108, 242 

Raudonis (sailor) 18 

Raulifkis family 156 

reception and training centres, see transit 
camps 


Red Cross 31, 35, 111 
Red Hill, worksite ar PS 
refugees, see displaced persons 
regional organisations 105-70 
Reisgiené, Martina 99, 196, 257, 258, PS 
Reisgiené, Teresé 223, 252 
Reispys, Anskis 180, 213, 230 
Reisgys, Jurgis 188, 209 
Reisonas, K. 109 
Reisaniené, Elena 103 
religious affiliations, see Catholic Church; 
Lutheranism 
religious migeanes 16-17 
Renkauskas, P 235 
Repatriation General Hospital, Concord 
772-4, PS 
Repievidiené, Valé 196, 199 
Repsevidiiné, Kristina 198 
Resolution 1Q—-11 
retirement villages, in Adelaide 109 
Reuras, $. 115 
Rimgaudiené, M. 132 
Rindzevicius, Kostas 208 
Rinkevicius, V. 124 
Risdon zinc factory 75 
Roma peoples 3 
Roman Catholics, see Catholic Chuzch 
Roosevelt, Franklin D. 32 
Roseberry zinc mines 75 
Rotary Clubs 49, 113 
Rotcas, Tecdoras 140, 168, 180, 230 
Rottnest Island, Western Australia 10 
Rubas, Jurgis 193, 237 
Rudzenskiené, 3. 108, 110 
Rakstclé, Antanas 55-6, 91, 221 
Rakételiené, Elena 233 
Rupkalvis, A. 243 
Rushworth Camp, Victoria 62-3, 200 
Russia, Czarist and Sevier 
encourages Balts to return after WWII 
29-30 
enforces language on occupied states 
200 
occupies Lichuania 99, 109-10, 119, 
198 
relations with Lithuania 4-6 
Yalta agreement 29, 32 
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Racenis, Paukius 123, 196, 233, 241, 
247, 250, 258 

Ruzeys (businessman) 25 

Ryde, NSW 209-10 


Sabeckis, B. 243 
Sabrinskas, 5. 152 
Sadauskaité-Gaylard, Donata 130, 205 
Sadauskas, Pamela 245 
Sagacys, Evaldas 197 
Saint. . ., see St... 
Sajudis 6, 223, 230 
Sakalauskas, K. 115 
Sakalauskas, Pranas 239 
Sale, Victoria 155-6, 160, 166 
Salkauskas, Henrikas 250, 258 
Salleinas, Vytautas 127, 207 
Samuolis, Z. 127 
Sankauskiené, Zita Rita 243 
Saparas, B. 157 
Saparas family 156 
Sartinas scout woop 252 
Sasnauskas, Ceslovas 232 
Satkauskas, Romas 209 
Satrija dance group 245 
Satrija scour troop 252 
Saturday Morning school, see Lichuanian 
language teaching 
Saturday School of Community 
Languages 213 
Saudargas, V. 136 
Saudargiené, Regina Ava 209, 244, 246, 
249-50 
Sauka, Gediminas 246 
Saulyré, Biruré 102 
Savickas, Alfonsas 163, 167,239 
Savickas family 209-10 
SBS, radio stations 193-6 
Scano, Aldona 236 
Scheyville Transit Camp 61-2, 164 
School for Wives, The 248 
schoois, see Lithuanian language reaching 
Scotland, migration via 19 
scouting activities 140, 184, 251-3 
culcural activities 219 
girl guide units 62 
Lithuanian Scouts 53 


Seafarer, The 40 

secondary school courses in Lithuanian 
210-15 

Secretariat of Australian Lithwanian 
Priests 163 

Seizys, Jurgis 17 

Senianija (Elderate) 107, 148-58 

Segkus, M. 131-2 

SeStokiené, Valerija 182 

Seiupé dance group 244 

Sheahan, WE 74 

Sheil National Falkloric Festival 240 

Shelter from the Wind, A 78, 183, see atte 
Ufuoveja 

Siauliai state theatre 249 

Sidabras, R. 255 

Sidaravicius, Z, 133 

Signatas basketball team 254 

Silainis-Mikgtas, Juozas 39-40, 173 

Silinskas, L. 133 

“Silver Cicy, Greta camp 56-7 

Simanauskas, L. 123 

Simankeviiené, Danuté 238, 257 

Simankevicius, M. 249 

Simboras, J. 168 

Simboras, V. 167-8 

Simkus, Algirdas 100, 228, 230, 245 

Simkus, Vaclovas 55, 232 

Simkuré-Pociené, Lidija 184-5 

Simniskis, Vycauras 100, 141 

Sirgedas, Povilas 79-81 

Skapinskas, $. 83 

Skaugum 58 

Skerps, A. 122 

Skeryté-Luscombe, Irena 192 

Skierys, Ksaveras 21, 172-3 

Skitka, J. A. 140 

Skjeld 16 

Skorulis, Stasys 54, 250 

Skrinska, Vytautas 100 

Skrolys, Viktoras 153, 198, 239 

Slavéniené, Marija Magdalena 182, 189 

Stidus Pusmitijonis 250 

Sliogeriené, Emilija 257 

Sliogeris, Vaclovas 92 

Sliogeris, Vytenis 196, 230 

Slippery Haif-million, A 250 
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Sliteris, Vikeoras 194-6 

Sliuzas, A. 108 

Siityté, D. 113 

Slonskis, E. 139 

Snarskiené, L. 111 

Snedden, Billy 99 

Sniras, Juozas 229-30 

Snowy Mountains, NSW 149-51 

Snowy Mountains Scheme 150 

Social Welfare Section, Canberra 118 

Soliman, Valda 245 

Somers camp, Victoria 62-3 

song festivals 231 

Songaila, Joan 158, 190 

Songaila, fuozas 158, 242 

Sopys, Vincas 179 

South Australia 35, 71-2, 107-12, 
163-4, see aito Adelaide 

Soviet Union, see Russia 

Spokevitiené, M. 245 

sporting activicies 32, 50, 152, 253-6, 
P§, see ato basketball reams 

Springfield, Tasmania 122 

Sprogis, J. 63 

Spurgis, A. F64 

Sredersas, Bronius 146 

Sruoga, Balys 207 

St Albans, Victoria 207 

St Casimir Lithuanian Parish School 
212-13 

St Casimir's Lithuanian Chapel, Adelaide 
164 . 

Se Casimir’s Sociery 109-10 

Se Francis Catholic Church, Dulwich 
Hill 136 

Se Francis Xavier's Cathedral 232 

St Joachim’s Catholic Church, Lidcombe 
141-2, 165 

St John’s Catholic Church, East 
Melbourne 128, 207 

St Joseph's Carholic Church, 
Camperdown 138, 164-5, 209, 
239 

St Mary Star of the Sea, Melbourne West 
128 

St Mary's Parish Church, South Brisbane 
204-5 


Se Paul’s Church, Dufwich Hill 164 

St Peters, South Austratia 213 

Staitis, Dennis 190 

Stalin, Joseph 32 

Stankeviciené, M. 135 

Stankevidius, Eugenijus 134-5, 198, 
228, 245 

Stankevitius, Jonas 198 

Stankiinaite, Virginija 234 

Stankinas, Klemensas 233-4 

Stankinavizius, Balys 99 

Srankiinavidius, Stasys 211 

Stanten, O. 208 

Srarinskas, Kajus 196 

Stasioniené, Liuda 186 

StaStoniené, Nijole 246 

Stagionis, Bronius 180 

Stasionis, K. 142 

Stasiiinairis, V. 240 

Stasiiinas family 130 

stateless persons, see displaced persons 

Starkus, J. 130 

Statkus, K. 115 

Statkus, Rimas 124, 260 

Statkuté-Antanaiciené, Dalia 245 

Statkuviené, Halina 244, 245 

Staugaitené, Broné 238 

Stelmokaité, Julija 234 

Stepanas, Antanas 120 

Stepaniené, Agucé 132 

Stepaniené, Audroné 120 

Steponavitius, A. 235 

Steponavitius, Ricardas 102 

Stimboriené, O. A. 182 

Stodden, Keith 64-5, 68 

Storm sports club 133, 255 

Strachan, Kathy 230 

Straukes, Bronius 225 

Straukas, Vytautas 192, 233, 237, 
242-4, 245 

Serolé, V. 193 

Stumbriené, rena 192 

Suktinis dance group 244 

Stkurys dance group 246-7 

Sukpté, Zita 245 

Sumskas, Mindaugas 230 

Sungaila, Perras 211-12, 216 
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Supreme Committee for the Liberation 
of Lichuania 90-2, 262 
Sucartiné folk ensemble 241 
Suras, Vyrautas 254 
Suvalkija, emigrants from 7 
Svabaité-Giliené, Julia 207 
Svambaryté-Kenny, R. 212 
Svedas, A. 119 
Sveikauskas, Alfonsas 74 
Sviderskas family 156 
Svirklys, M. 73 
Suyrurys 184 
Swanbourne camp, Western Australia 
41,53 
Sydney 
ALC headquartered in 95-6, 98 
as preferred destination 20 
Australian Lithuanian Arts Festival 223 
choir 239-41 
Europeans artive at 11 
folk dancing 246-7 
high school courses in Lithuanian 
213-15 
Inner Sydney 137-8 
Lichuanian community 135-7 
Lithuanian Cultoral Foundation 222 
Lithuanian language schools 208~9 
Lutheranism 167-8 
Olympic Games 143, 256 
political prisoners sent to 15-16 
radio stations 194-7 
SCOUT oops 252 
sports club 255 
Talka branch 230 
theatre 249-51 
Sydaey Lithuanian Club Lod 141-3, PS 
Sydney Lichuanian Information Centre 
190-1 
Sydney Lithuanian Radio Program 
194-5 
Sydaey Lithuanian Women's Social 
Services Association 144 
Sydney Lichuanian Youth Theatre 
249-51 
Sydney Metrapolitan Water, Sewerage 
and Drainage Board 66-7, 79-81, 
135-6 


Talatka, A. 114 
Talandis, A. 130 
Talka Led 142, 229-31 
Jamosiinas family 133 
Tamulis, Jonas 25, 160, 164, 183, 208 
Taskiinas, Algimantas 124, 187, 217 
Tasman, Abel 9 
Tasmania 15,75, 122-5, 206, 255 
Tarars 3 
Tatariiniené, R. 123 
Taurus sports club 255 
Temporary Organizacional Committee 
92~4 
tertiary level courses in Lichuanian 
215-18 
Teviskes Aidai (Echoes af Homeland) 162. 
176, 181-2 
the Burning Lily 184 
The First Call 247 
the Geelong Lithuanian 122 
The Lithuanian Australian 71, 174-7, see 
ako Australijos Lietuvis 
The News (Adelaide) 55 
The News (Perth) 135 
The School for Wives 248 
the Seafarer 40 
thearre 247-51 
Thombury, Victoria 127, 207 
Thousands Upon Thousands of Maskr 161 
Thunder basketbail ream 123, 255 
Tigani, Lorena 244 
Tirilis, Bronius and Regina 125 
Tomich, T. 134, 166-7 
trade unions, opposition to migration 69 
Trakai Castle 3, 120 
transit camps 45-63, 125 
Bathurst 50~2 
Bonegilla 40, 46-50 
family transit camps 58-63 
Greta Holding Centre 56-8 
New Sourh Wales 60-2 
Sourh Australia 55 
Victoria 62-3 
Western Australia 53-5 
translations, in book vii~ix 
Trimitas 24 
‘Truchanas, Olegas 123, 258 
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Tuomey, P. 43, 164 
Turne, Adyna 14 
Tuskenis, L. 114 


Uigsyté, Elze 120-1 

Vigsyté, Mrs 120-1 

Union of Lublin 4 

United Nations 6, 31 

United States 
Lithuanian basketball teams 255-6 
Lithuanian Foundations 226, 228 
Lichuanians re-migrating to 97-8, 

145 

Universicy of Adelaide 199 

Universiry of Tasmania 172, 217 

University of Vilnius 11, 128 

University of Wollongong 146-7, 257, 

PS 

Uranquincy camp 61-2, 200 

Urbonas, J. 115 

USAT General SD Sturgis 50 

USAT General Stuart Heinezelman 

38-41, 53 
Useijanauskas, A. 95-6, 136 
UVguevéja journal 78, 183 


Yaboliené, Janina 100, 108, 112, 257 
Vaicaitis, Juscinas 96, 98, 100, 136, 179 
Vaiciulyté, Jadvyga 102 

Vaedila theatre company 248 
Vainilavitius, Juozas 20 
Vaitiekiinas, Algis 182 
Vatciekiinas, Andrius 129 
Valiukas, 5. 113 

Valiukénas, R. 245 

Vaiys, J. 127 

Valys, $. 113 

Yalyré, D. 113 

Vanagas, Jonas K. 16, 71 

Varnas, Saulius 100 

Varnas family 71 

Varnauskiené, N. 108 

Varniené, Elena 212 

Varpas sports club 127, 255 
Vaseris, Pranas 160, 165, 182, 207 
Vasilauskien¢, Genovaité 199, 233 
YVasiliauskiene, ¥. 123 


Vasilianas (sailor} 18 
Velioniskyte, Lilija 205 
Vencius, V. 243 
Venclovas, Irvis 101 
Venslovavicius, J. 248 
Verbylaicé, [61 
Veitiinaité-Janavidiené, Aldona 185, 
213 
Vereikis, Julius 142, 183, 188 
Victoria 62-3, 72, see also Melbourne 
Victorian Universities and Schools 
Examination Board 211-12 
ViddiGnas family 73, 156 
Vidziiniené, Marcelé 82 
Viedrinaitis, Jonas 18~21, 172-3 
Vildovas, D. 113, 123 
Viliinaité, Ginta 260 
Vilitinaité, Vida 196, 228 
Viliiinas, A. 73 
Vitkas sports club 255 
Vilnius 
claimed by Poland $ 
culcural capiral of Europe 7 
foundation of 2-3 
political stcuggles in 23 
radio broadcasts from 197 
scouting reinstated in 253 
Soviet invasion of 6, 143 
university 11,227 
Vilnins scout troop 252 
Vilnonyté Grant-Koch, Irena 125 
Vinevidius, A. 113, 142 
Vinevidiité, A. 113 
Vinevidiiré, L113 
Vingiené, Alexandra 196 
Vingilis, B. 136 
Vingis, A. 127 
Virbickas, S. 124 
Virgintas, Petras 246 
Viskauskas, J. 130 
Viekus, ¥. 121 
Vladivostok, emigration via 25 
Voice of Freedom 185-6 
Volodkiené, Irra 192 
Vosylius, Vyrautas 188 
Vyraucas, Grand Duke 3 
Vyris sports clubs 255 
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Wacol wansit camp 115 
Warana Asts Festival 243 
Wartagamba Dam worksite 74 
Warriors of the Forest 61 
Warsonia milicary camp 125 
Wedrien, John 18, 21 
weekend schools, see Lithuanian language 
teaching 
Welfare Committee, Newcastle 132 
Wellington Elderare 148 
Weneworthville, NSW 156-7 
Wrescern Auscralia 53-5, 75, 166-7, PS, 
see also Perch 
Western Australian Insticute of 
Technology 198-9 
Western Australian Lithuanian Society 
Inc 134 
White Australia Policy 28, 33, 45, 68 
Whitlam, Gough, recognises Soviec 
occupation of Lichuania 99, 119, 
186-7, PS 
Willesee, Senator 187 
Wisniewski, Wojciech 240 
Wining, Amy 185 
Wiadislaw HI jagiello 4 
Wodonga 46, 112-14 
Wollongong, NSW 145-7, 210, PS 
women 
forbidden to enter worksites 66~7 
Living in transit camps 66 
Womens’ Section 103-9 
Woodcock, Tricia 230 
Woodside transic¢ camp 55 
Weodville work camp 242 
Woollahra Public Library 257-8 
Woomera, worksites at 71-2, PS 
Wooster Victory 79 
work assignments, ser indentured labour 
for migrants 
worksites in Australia 71-81 
World Lithuanian Parliament 94 
World Lithuanian Youth Congress 
102-4 
World War One 18 
World War Two 
ALS activities postponed during 24 
effect on Australia 27 


effect on Europe 5-6 
migrants arriving during, 24~5 
refugees due to 27-9 

Writers Club 99 


Yailambie, Viccoria 125 

¥allourn, Victoria 72, 151-2 

Valea conference 29, 32 

Year of Australian Lithuanian Youth 10) 
Year of the Lithuanian Book 173 

Via, Seasys 220 

Young Women's Christian Association 49 
Youth News 187 

Youth Theatre of Lithuania 224 


Zabiela, Benedikeas 127, 184-5 
Zablockiené, V. 197 

Fadeikis, P 43,91 

Zaibas sports teama 152, 255 


Paidimai 245-4 


Zakaras, Mykolas 100 
Zakarauskaité, J. 208 
Zakarauskas, M. 130 
Zakarauskas family singers 239 
Zakareviciené, T. 140 
Zakarevizius, Ramutis 101, 181, 190-1 
Zalgiris, Bartle of 2,61, 111 
Zalys, Bronius 139, 179, 183 
Zamoiskis, Augis 111, 189 
Zaremba, B 142 
Zarembaité, L. 140 
Zastarskyté-Abromas, Aida 100 
Fdanavitiené, D, 244 
Zdanayitius, Jonas 233 
Zdanavitius, Vincas 113, 237 
Zemaitis, V. 155 
Zemkalnis, Gabriclius 192-4, 230 
Zemkalnis, Vyrautas 220 
Zerakalnyté, Venta 193 
Zemribas-Zubras, Albertas 185, 203. 
226 
Zenkevidius, Romas 235, 244 
Zigaitis, L. 139 
Zipgaityté-Hurba, Grazina 240 
Zigas, ¥. 73 
Zigitené, N. 142 


Ziginskas, J. 148 
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Zikaras, Teisutis 258 
Zilinskaité-Aukitikalniené, Magdute 237 
Zilinskas, Andrius 100, 127 
Zilinskas, C 113 

Zilinskas, J. 117 
Zilinskas, T. 118-19 
Zilinskiené, Laima 243 
Zilinskiené, Vanda 205 
Zilvinas dance group 243 
Zidvytis dance group 243 
Zilys, A. 136 

Zinkus, Jonas 225 


Zitkevidiené, Joné 182 
Ziukelyté, Rita 234 

Zifys, V. 155 

Zidyté, R. 245 

Zubras, Antanas 207-8 
Zubrickas, Jonas 246 

Zukas, Stasys 132, 238-9, PS 
Zukauskas, Juozas 70, 140, 178-9 
Zumeris, Bronius 126, 182 
#umeris, Pranas 207 


Zurauskas, T. 108 
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In the 1940s Australian officials searched the displaced persons’ 
camps of war-ravaged Europe to select able-bodied, fair and 
hardworking Lithuanian, Latvian and Estonian refugees fleeing the 


Soviet regime to launch the Mass Migration Scheme. 


Luda Popenhagen, whose parents were part of the scheme, tells the 
story of how Lithuanian migrants found their place in this country. 
They integrated into mainstream life while leading a parallel 
existence where they spoke the Lithuanian language, celebrated 
their culture and kept up with political developments in their 
homeland. Popenhagen has collected and translated memoirs, oral 
histories and interviews to write the first comprehensive history of 


Australian Lithuanians. 
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